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THE SOIL IN WHICH YOU PLANT YOUR CORN 


EXT week’ s issue will be a 








Corn Special, but we feel 

sure no one will blame us if 
_we take time by the forelock and 
talk a little this week about the 
first factor in the making of a 
good corn crop—the ground in 
which it is planted. 

We said two or three weeks 
ago that it would always be un- 
profitable to plant corn on poor 
land, and we repeat it. The 
average corn crop in the South is 
not a profitable crop; the average 
Southern soil is not rich enough 
to produce a paying crop of corn. 
Therefore, as the first step toward 
making his corn pay him this year, 
the farmer should plant only on 
land from which he can reasonably 
expect a fair yield —twenty-five 
bushels an acre at the very least. 
If his land will not make this 
much, he had better plant it in 
cowpeas or soy beans. 

In the second place, the farmer 
should remember that it requires 
a lot of water to make a corn 
crop. It has been estimated that 
about 300 tons of water are re- 
quired to produce a ton of dry 
matter in a corn crop. If the 
water is lacking, the crop will 
be cut short; and corn crops in the 
South are, in all probability, more 
often cut short by scarcity of 
water than by the actual lack of 
plant food in the soil. No matter 








CORN ROOTS IN 


moisture the corn needs. 
growing corn plant is as suiage 
asa growing colt or a growing 
boy; it is all the time looking for 
food, and the’ roots are running 
far and wide—and deep, too, if 
they can—creeping in between the 
tiny soil particles, and taking up 
the food that will go to make 
the strong plant and good ears. 

Four or five inches of soil, and 
that dried out, and how is the 
plant to get the food it must have 
to produce those good ears? 

The picture on this page is of 
some corn roots from which the 
soil has been washed away. It 
‘will be seen that these corn roots 
grew about and thru a piece of 
wire netting, so that there can be 
no question that they really grew 
down into the soil just as the pic- 
ture shows. But the soil was loose 
and fine. The corn roots in the 
ordinary field do not go down 
like that. They are practically 
confined to a very few inches of 
the top soil. 

This, then, is the first essential 
in making a good crop of corn— 
a deep, fine soil, well filled with 
vegetable matter and of a fair de- 
gree of fertility. The dead, dry 
soil, lacking humus, and broken | 
to a depth of four or five inches 
is not going to make a paying crop 
of corn,and he who plants corn on 
such tand is not wise. 
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how much plant food there is in 


the soil, it is useless to the plant until it is dissolved in the soil-water. 
The corn land should have a great water-holding capacity. 


This means that the soil should be deep, and well filled with vege- 
table matter. The man who has a crimson clover sod, or any other 
green crop, to turn under for his corn this spring is more than half as. 
sured of a good crop. The man who has turned under a red clover or 
grass sod this winter can afford to be confident that he will make corn. 

‘The man who is hauling out manure to cover his corn land also has 
good reason to be hopeful of big yields. But the man who is going to 
plant corn on land that has been bare since last year’s corn or cotton 
crop, that is deficient in humus, that will dry out quickly if a drouth 
comes—the man who has such land and who must depend on the fertil- 
izers he applies, rather than upon the soil, for his corn crop, is going to 
have a hard time making that corn crop yield a profit. 

To hold moisture well and give the corn rootsa good feeding ground 
it is necessary, too, that the corn land be well broken. Four or five 
inches of loose soil on top of a hard-pan is very little space for corn 
roots to forage in, especially if dry weather comes and pumps out the 
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Years Without 
nt For Repairs 


One 
Many of our mills have ef been in opera. 
tion in the South for 30 and 40 years, without 
costing one cent for repairs. Names of owners 
furnished on request. The cheapest mill, be- 
cause it lasts a lifetime, doesn’t break down, 
and does more kinds of work and better work 
than any other mill. Genuine imported French 
Buhr mill stones, not soft native stones, not 
iron grinders, Easily kept in perfect condi- 
tion, Needs no experience and little power. 
Produces the very highest grade of corn- 
meal, rye, graham and wholewheat flour. 
Grinds the best, smoothest and most nourish- 
ing stock feed. Doesn't tear or burn the grain. 
A paying investment for private or public 
gtinding. Low first cost. Fully guaranteed. 


30 Days Trial : Gone you nothing if 
you. Write for trial plan and* {Stok oa Bilis” 


- by leading responsible machinery houses 
ordyke & Marmon Go. (Est. 1851) 


rris S adianapolis, Indiana 
% scueetan? 's eo Fiour Mill Buildere 
Direct From F: 


Free Trial werav ine resent 


Let us send you a Quaker City Feed Grind- 
by et ad 08 risk. We quote lowest fac- 

aving you money, if you 
pO ‘o Seo it after 10 days’ free trial. 


Quaker City Feed Mills 


grind faster, easier and with smallest 
amount of power; alSo coarse and fine 








i Lates provements 
The economical, practical tractor for mod- 
ern farming. Light in weight, strong and pow- 
erful, easy to operate. The real one-man tractor 
for belt cial Hea Ee ae 


Helder is the pioneer light-weight tractor and no 
experiment. Will do any kind of farm work 
eaply than horses. 





DRAINAGE DITCHES 
BUILT AT LOW COST 
with ZOTH CENTURY GRADER 


‘With one man to operate and a team of horses a 
ditch 4ft. wide, 26 in. deep. 3 a mile long, can be du 
in one day at cost of only 2c per r 

Built sf reinforced steel. Direct pull 

Weight only 600 lbs.—light, 

- guaranteed, lasts a lifetime. 
men’s work. Pays for itself in 
20 days. Also makes roads, levels 
m@ land, clears > farm uses Many other 
E ty = = [mies — 


_ want, $$) a Write itetoday for 
k containing many 


evaluable pointers for 
(\increasing crop profits. 


A The Baker Mfg.Co, 
¥ 960 encben Bldg 
Memphis, Tenn 


A Cowpea Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, 
arosking id than 2 percent. Alsothreshes Wheat and 
Oats. he machine I have Lrg looking for 20 years.’’ 
—Prof w. F, Massey. ‘2 Ly ine that will meet every 
demand.’’—Prof. n, Tenn. Experiment Sta- 
tion. ae Nothing like it. * Booklet “A” FREE, 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 


Morristown, Tenn. 


Save Work, 
Time, Money 


By using ourlow down 
steel wheel 














saves high lifting, lighten 
draft, don’t rut roads. Spokes 

don’t loosen—wheels don’t dry out or rot. 

Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels. 
Electric Wheel Co., 59 Elm Street, Quincy, lll. 


T4 99 Kills Prairie Dogs, 
Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and Grain Insects. 


“ The wheels of the gods 
grind slow but peters smaill.’’ So the 
weevil; but you can stop their grind with 


‘* Fuma Carbon Bisulphide’’ 


as others are doing. 


TAYLOR CHEMICAL CO, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 


IMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR Soeeckieteee MAY BE ADDRESSED 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Two years .... wee wee ae 
De gears a Cle es | 6B 
3. 


One year . 
Six months 
Three months 
(Two, three and five 


$1.00 
50 
25 Five years i 
» year rates applicable only on subscriptions paid wholly ir in neve anee.). 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. ~ 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 


150,000 


Change of copy or discontinuance order must reach us 10 days in advance of 
publication date. No whiskey, mining stock, patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised, or questionable advertisements of any kind accepted. Rates on application. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed.. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’ 


-60 
00 
00 





Guaranteed Average Weekly Circulation, 
Combined a sata OVOP « «-2 « 




















NEXT WEEK THE CORN SPECIAL. 


Information about and experiences with corn from plow- 
ing and planting to harvesting and feeding. 


COTTON SPECIAL, MARCH 15 


It’s rather queer, but for most of our Specials we are simply 
swamped with letters, while for the Cotton Special we get very | 
few. We don’t understand this, and we don’t like it; for cot- 
ton is our biggest crop. Can’t we count on a letter from you 
this year? And won’t you write it right away so that it will 
get to us in time? 








HAVE YOU CONTRIBUTED YOUR SHARE TO| 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE SUNNY 
SOUTH ALONG AGRICULTURAL LINES? 


Within the past few years it has dawned upon agriculturists 
throughout the United States that the South is the land of 
Golden Promise and they are beginning to migrate to our fer- 
tile fields, realizing that more and better crops can be raised 
here than on the barren worn out soils of the North. These 
men have been of wonderful influence in advancing the pro- 
mulgation of better farming and better livestock. They have 
brought home to the Southern farmers more forcibly with. 
each succeeding year the wonderful possibilities of our soil 
and climate. 

The Progressive Farmer has been preaching these doctrines 
for many years and has had the co-operation and good wishes 
| of the up-to-date farmers of the South. 

But still we feel that with the dawn of this new era in 
| Southern agriculture they can better benefit their communities 
and the South in general by preaching the doctrine of The 
Progressive Farmer. There are thousands and thousands of 
good farmers in this Southland of ours who are not acquainted 
with us and we want every one of our good friends to help 
spread the gospel to the extent that each of you send us one 
new yearly subscriber. Just imagine what this would mean 
t oyou and to us. With our list now of over 150,000 doubled 
we would reach just that many more men who need our help 
and advice. 

Many of you have written that you could not farm without 
our paper. Why not then help your good friend by getting 
his subscription? He will value and appreciate the paper as 
much as you. 

As a special inducement to get this one new man we will 
permit you to offer to a new subscriber the balance of this 
year for 75 cents and in payment for your trouble will send 
you one of our special Parcel Post maps with our own zone 
indicator, the retail price of which is 50 cents. We make this 
offer because we know that once we get them to reading our 
paper that they will continue with us year after year. 
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Easy Pumping 


Have you had to depend on the wind 
for pumpin water? “4 wind is uncer- 
tain—the right way is with a 


1;h.p. Rumely-Olds Engine 


You'll get your water at low cost, you save 
a lot of time and work—you'll have an engine 
that will do your Pumping in a short time and * 
be ess general service the rest of the day. 
pumping no job at all, hitch the 
ai toa 


Rumely Pum Jack 
lars — or aha ver sat cont er 
won Teak a > ridin oe ape 

Think the com Patines if it 
wouldn't pay u =e aon 

: — 3 + p. Engine will handle 
a 3b —we, have them i in all sizes, station- 
ary, skid ted or p sO We're sure to 
meet your requirements, and_ we have the 
proper pumping outfit for size. 

Write for the Olds Engine Data-Book No. 344, 
and the special folder on Rumely Pump 
Jacks—ask name of our nearest dealer, 
RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 

(incorporated) 
Power-Farming M 


Dallas Nashille Crowley. “* 
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WNORAINED — Som ORAINED ~SOnK? 


‘DRAIN YOUR LAND 


Increase crops 50 per cent by draining off the 
surplus water with “Chattanooga” hard burned 
clay tile. The richest soil and plant food washes 
down into the low, wet bottom land; by draining 

that bottom land yous an make it yield the best 
crops on the farm e sell the very best hard 
burned clay tile direct atlow prices. Write for 
free pamphlet on drainage. 

e also manufacture vitrified well curbing, 
the only material known for excluding all con- 
taminations and for keeping your well pure, 
and sweet and clean. 


Chattanooga Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick 
Company 


Manufacturers 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


BOSTROM’S FARM LEVEL 


has been on the market nearly 30 years 
and the sales get bigger every year. 
We are proud of that record, and as the 


BOSTROM IMPROVED *. 
=e 9 


BOX F. 





erunowey 
1S Lads a\ Price $15 
which has Telescope enabling you te 
read the Target over 400 yards away, is 
the most simple, accurate, durable and 
complete outfit ever made for 


Terracing, Ditching, Tile Draining, Etc., 


we know every farmer will be glad to receive our 
new offer. Write today for description of Levet 
and details of our offer, or you can order now. eith- 
ercash orC O.D. subject to approval with perfects 
safety on our-‘Money Back Guarantee. 


Bestrom-Brady Manufacturing €o, 
158 Madison Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


SAVE HARD WORK 








MAKE a SULKY PLOW OF YOUR 
WALKING PLOW 


Attach a Westera plow sulky to your regular walking plow 
end ride Fits rightorleft wood or steel beam plow. Levers 
give perfect controlin any soil. 10 days free ¢rial, fully 
guaranteed, sensational price. Write today for particulars. 


Western Implement Co., 825 Park St., Pt. Washington, Wis. 








A MACHINE that will pul- 
verizeand distribute Sta- 
ble and lot manures, and 
compost. Thousands in 
the aes of satisfied us- 

i ers, $12 to $17. Your ad- 
dress on a post card will 

» bring our catalogue with 
formulas, etc. 


LINDSEY & SON, 





Box 22. Armuchee, Ga. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








Guard Against Cotton Anthracnose. 





will the disease of cotton, called anthrac- 

nose, or boll rot, remain in the soil? Can I 
safely plant land adjoining that on which 
the cotton was diseased last year, or will it be 
necessary to leave a strip of land between where 
the diseased cotton grew last year and where I 
plant this year?” 

Another reader asks if he can treat cotton seed 
with anything to prevent the recurrence of the 
disease this year. 

Anthracnose does not appear to be a disease of 
the soil but is carried in the seed, and land where 
the cotton was diseased last year may be again 
planted to cotton this year without danger of the 
disease, if seed free from the disease are used. 

No method of treating infected seed has yet 
been found effective. The only safety lies in plant- 
ing seed from cotton that was free from the dis- 
ease last year. Some varieties appear more re- 
sistant to the disease than others, or at least, 
some varieties seem to suffer more than others. 

If a man has a variety which is diseased, that 
he wishes to keep because of its other good quali- 
ties, he can probably obtain a resistant strain, or 
at least one fairly free from the disease, by care- 
fully selecting seed for planting for several years 
from plants that show absolutely no trace of the 
disease. 


When Manure Should Be Plowed Under. 


A READER living in Southern Alabama wants 


A NORTH Carolina reader asks: ‘“‘How long 





to know “how deep should stable manure be 
plowed under?” 

There are several conditions or facts which 
must be taken into consideration in deciding this 
question. 

‘1. The quantity of manure should influence the 
decision. If there is a large amount to be plowed 
under, it may be put in more deeply, providing it 
is well mixed with the soil. 

2. The condition of the manure is also to be 
considered. If it is coarse, it will probably do 
more good put in rather deep, but if fine and well 
rotted, it will probably give more benefit when 
mixed with the top three or four inches of soil. 

3. The kind of soil also affects the problem. If 
the soil is heavy clay and the manure is plowed 
under deep, it may decay too slowly owing to the 
exclusion of the air. In a sandy or more porous 
soil this result is not likely to follow from put- 
ting in deep. 

Generally speaking, if small quantities of well 
rotted manure are to be applied, best results will 
come from mixing the manure with the top three 
or four inches of soil; but if large quantities, es- 
pecially of coarse manure, are to be applied, then 
it should be well mixed with the soil to about the 
vepth which it is desired to make the soil. 





Land Plaster. 


TENNESSEE reader asks: ‘‘What is land. 
A plaster?’ 

Land plaster, or gypsum, is calcium sulfate 
(CaSO4). It contains no plant food, does not 
correct acidity or sweeten a sour soil, and if used 
continuously may have an injurious effect on the 
condition of the soil. It is spoken of as a “soil 
stimulant’? because under certain conditions it 
probably sets free or renders soluble potassium, 
which is a plant food. It may also set free or 
render soluble small quantities of phosphoric 
acid. 

Land plaster, as found, contains about 21 per 
tent of water (CaSO4, 2H20. While land plaster 
contains about 29 per cent of calcium, it is not 
profitable to buy it for the calcium it contains. 

It has been used for two purposes mainly 
agriculture: 

1. To use in stables to absorb the liquid manure 
or urine and to mix with the manure. When thus 
used, it combines with the ammonia in the ma- 


in 


nure and prevents loss of nitrogen. 

2. It was formerly used extensively on legumes 
especially on red clover and increased the crop. 
This, as previously stated, was probably due to 
the plant foods, potash and phosphoric acid, set 


free by the land plaster, and of which the legumes 
use large quantities. The analyses of clover 
after an application of gypsum or land plaster 
have shown an increased amount of potash in the 
plants. 

There is a considerable amount of sulfate of 
calcium (sulfate of lime) in acid phosphate which 
is most largely used for supplying phosphoric acid 
in our fertilizers. 





Feeding Value of Rutabagas. 





“What is the 
feeding value of rutabagas?”’ 
For purposes of comparison, we give the 
digestible nutrients in 100 pounds of rutabagas, 


A NORTH Carolina reader asks: 











sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, corn silage and 
corn grain: 

Water | Pro‘ein {Carbohydrates} Fats 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Rutabagas __---- 88.6 1.0 8.1 0.2 
Sweet Potatoes_________- 711 0.8 22.9 0.3 
Irish Potatoes _______._-_- 79.1 y 15.7 0.1 
COE SAGO. on... 2 cece 726 1.4 14,2 0.7 
Corn (Gran... 10.6 7.8 66.8 4.3 














It will be seen that rutabagas are of lower feed- 
ing value, as indicated by the digestible nutrients, 
than any of the other feeds mentioned. It is gen- 
erally estimated that it requires four bushels of 
Irish potatoes to be equal to one bushel of corn, 
and rutabagas furnish less nutriment than Irish 
potatoes. The French estimate that for horse 
feeding 400 pounds of rutabagas are equal to 100 
pounds of good meadow hay; but for cattle feed- 
ing, they probably have a higher feeding value 
than this would indicate. 

The value of the rutabaga for feeding, however, 
is not to be judged entirely by the nutrients it 
contains. In the first place, large yields are pro- 
duced, a much larger tonnage per acre in sections 
suitable for their growth, than can be grown of 
potatoes. The Cornell Experiment Station pro- 
cured a yield of 23 tons per acre where 200 bush- 
els, or six tons, of Irish potatoes were obtained. 
This tonnage is also greater than the yield of 
sweet potatoes would be in the South, as it would 
equal in weight, altho not in feeding value, 750 
bushels of sweet potatoes. 

In the North, particularly in Canada, and in 
Great Britain, the rutabaga is highly prized and 
extensively grown for stock feeding; but in the 
South sweet potatoes probably furnish a better 
root crop and corn silage is probably a more eco- 
nomical stock feed. 

The greatest value in all of these, is their suc- 
culent nature. All animals make better use of 
grains and dry feed when given at least a small 
amount of some succulent feed, and when silage 
is not practicable, some root crop forms a valu- 
able substitute, but as stated, we believe sweet 
potatoes a better root crop for feeding than ruta- 
bagas. 


Feeding Value of Cottonseed Hulls and 
Corn Silage. 





parative feeding value of ‘‘good corn silage 
and cottonseed hulls.” 
The following is the digestible nutrients in 100 
pounds of each, according to Henry, in ‘‘Feeds 
and Feeding: 


h MISSISSIPPI reader wants to know the com- 














IT ITS CornSilage| Cottonseed 

ahdoereaanalci ibs. | Hulls, Ibs. 
Digestible Protein __..___ ..--- 1.4 0.3 
Digestible Carbohydrates__________-_- 14.2 33.2 
Digestible Fats................- 0.7 1.7 





It is apparent that two feeds so different in 
condition and feed nutrients cannot well be com- 
pared, except as to results. There is over four 
times as much digestible protein in cora silage as 
in cottonseed hulls, but the amount in either is 
so small as to be unimportant, when feeds rich in 
protein like cottonseed meal are used. On the 
other hand, there is more than twice as much di- 
gestible carbohydrates in cottonseed hulls as in 
corn silage; but the palatability and succulence of 


the silage are great advantages that must be 
counted in comparing the two feeds. Estimating 


silage at $3 a ton and cottonseed hulls at $6 a 
ton, which is certainly favorable to the hulls, the 
silage will be found a cheaper and better feed 





than hulls. 
are worth 
hulls. 

The work of Rosser with seven herds fed cot- 
tonseed hulls (247 cows) and one herd of twenty- 
three cows fed corn silage, as reported in Bulle- 
tin No. 112, of the Mississippi Experiment Station, 
shows the comparative values of these feeds for 
feeding dairy cattle; altho it is possible that a 
man who provides silage for his cows might also 
give them better care, but the conclusions or re- 
sults are significant. 

The greatest gain of the silage-fed cows over 
the dry-fed herds—chiefly hulls—was in winter, 
but the summer production of the herd fed silage 
in winter was also slightly better than that of the 
dry-fed herds, the gain for the entire year amount- 
ing to 36.81 per cent. 

The gain in milk from silage feeding in winter 
amounted to 617.4 gallons from twenty cows for 
three months. 

The gain in butter-fat in the winter by the 
silage-fed cattle over the cattle fed hulls was 34.32 
per cent. In other words, the cost of producing 
a gallon of milk was reduced from 14.68 cents by 
the dry-fed cattle to 8.95 cents with the silage-fed 
cows, or 39 per cent; and the cost of producing a 
pound of butter-fat was reduced from 29.93 cents 
by the dry-fed (chiefly hulls) cattle to 20.98 cents 
by the feeding of silage, or 29.9 per cent. 

With hulls at $6 a ton and silage at $3 a ton, 
the hulls ration cost 60 cents per month per cow 
more than silage ration and, as we have seen, was 
by no means so effective. 

When cottonseed meal is used cottonseed hulls 
are worth more than their analysis would indicate, 
but at ruling prices they are not as cheap nor as 
good a feed as silage. 


In other words, two pounds of silage 
more than one pound of cottonseed 





Feeding Value of Pea Hulls. 


MISSISSIPPI reader writes: ‘‘What is the 

feeding value of Whippoorwill pea hulls, 

and how does it compare with the feeding 
value of cottonseed hulls? How should the pea 
hulls be fed with cottonseed meal? How much 
more valuable are Whippoorwill hulls than field 
pea hulls?” 

We have been unable as yet to find an analysis 
of pea hulls showing the feed nutrients they con- 
tain, but we have found an analysis of bean hulls 
and probably these do not vary materially from 
the hulls of the pods of peas. 

The following shows the nutrients in cotton- 
seed hulls and bean hulls: 





Cottonseed Hulls Bean Hulls 








WiRhOF a s55- 2 oceaceaounn oes os 11.10 per cent. 5 07 per cent. 
| i ae 5.70. °" a 
Protein .......- 4.20 5 ee i ae 
Crude Fiber-_-__ 46.30 ‘ : 39.99 ‘ * 
Nitrogen Free Extrac 33.40 45.39 ‘* 

RRS conccaess snes une canons 2.20 4 ii * 











These analyses show that bean hulls (and we 
assume pea hulls) contain considerably more nu- 
trients than cottonseed hulls, there being nearly 
twice as much protein and more nitrogen-free ex- 
tract and less fiber. 

Furthermore, it is probable that the digesti- 
bility of the pea hulls will be higher than cotton- 
seed hulls; for few feeds have a lower digestibility 
than cottonseed hulls. The average of thirteen 
digestion trials, given by Henry, shows that only 
41 per cent of the dry matter and only 6 per cent 


. of the protein in cottonseed hulls are digestible. 


When fed with cottonseed meal, or other feeds 
rich in protein, a higher per cent of the cotton- 
seed hulls is probably digestible, but it is probable 
that in any case the pea hulls are more disgesti- 
ble than cottonseed hulls, and this would still 
further increase their value over cottonseed hulls, 
as shown in the analyses given above. 

At best, there is not a large amount of digesti- 
ble protein in the pea hulls and the proportion of 
pea hulls fed to cottonseed meal, need not be far 
different from the proportions of cottonseed hulls 
and meal. Perhaps, if five pounds of cottonseed 
bulls are fed to one pound of meal, four pounds 
of pea hulls to one pound of cottonseed meal 
would not be far wrong. 

The term “field peas’’ is variously used in the 
South. Usually it is used to designate what are 
to the user of the term unknown varieties of cow- 
peas. In other words, as generally used, ‘‘field 
peas” mean ‘“‘cowpeas” and as Whippoorwill peas 
are a variety of cowpeas, there is not likely to be 
much difference in the feeding value of the hulls 
of Whippoorwill peas and the hulls of other va- 
rieties of cowpeas or ‘‘field peas.” 
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What Professor 
Massey Says 











HEN and how shall I sow clover seed on 

wheat?” Pick a morning in February when 
the soil is cracked with frost and sow the seed 
and the sun will soon thaw the soil and cover the 
seed. The best thing to use is a broadcast seed 
sower like the Cahoon, that will sow a space 16 
feet wide as you walk. Use 15 pounds of seed an 
acre. 





HICH is the earliest good tomato, and which 
the best strawberry for home use?’ The 
earliest tomato is the Langdon Earliana. The best 
strawberry for home use or late market is the 
Chesapeake. It is not early, but large, sweet and 
fine. In fact, none of the very early strawberries 
are nearly as good, and most of them run down 
‘very small after the first ripening. 





ON’T mix hardwood ashes with acid phosphate 
or any fertilizer that contains ammonia, for 
the lime in the ashes will make the phosphoric 
acid less available and will carbonate and drive off 
the ammonia in a complete fertilizer. A man 
wrote me that he mixed hardwood ashes with acid 
phosphate and it gave him very poor results on 
corn. Thecorn simply did not get it. 
Y COWPEAS die when about six inches high. 
What is the matter?’’ It may be that your 
soil is infested with nematodes or microscopic 
worms. If this is the case, you will find the roots 
swollen and knotty, and I know of no cure for 
them except to cultivate the land perfectly clean 
a whole season and allow nothing to grow on it, 
and thus starve them out. Or it may be that the 
soil lacks plant food that the peas need. Try an 
application of acid phosphate and potash, and 
spread lime on the soil at the rate of 1,000 pounds 
an acre. 





ON’T burn corn stalks in order to prepare the 
land. <A farmer wrote to me today asking 
what would be the difference between turning 
under a heavy growth of dead peavines.and corn- 
stalks and burning them. In a heavy growth of 
peavines he will have organic nitrogen enough to 
be as valuable as a ton an acre of a fertilizer with 
3 per cent ammonia and that would be worth $10 
to $12 an acre. He would lose this in the burning, 
and would lose the humus-making material, and 
would have left only the potash and lime that 
were in the growth burned. In many places he 
would lose as much as an acre of the land would 
sell for. 





HAVE bought some land in central Florida on 

which are pine trees,’’ writes a correspondent. 
“I want to clear it and plant fruit, but they say 
it is impossible to pull the pine stumps out. What 
is the best way?” The long-leaf pine has a very 
j\deep tap-root and is pretty hard to pull. I have 
successfully cleared them out by digging down 
alongside the roots and starting a fire. The stumps 
are full of turpentine, and a fire once started will 
burn the stump out. I know of no better way to 
get them out. We took them all out in the long- 
leaf pine section of North Carolina at a cost of $8 
an acre. It would probably cost more now, as 
‘labor is more expensive. 





NOTICE that you had nut-grass in your garden 
and got rid of it. I am troubled with it and 
would like to know how you got rid of it?’’ It 
was simply by not letting it make shoots above 
the ground. That means chopping it off every 
day. No plant can long survive if not allowed to 
make leaves above ground. The roots must soon 
perish. The only way to get rid of nut-grass in a 
garden is to keep the garden absolutely clean all 
the season. People who raise an early garden 
and then let it run to weeds will simply be making 
a@ weed nursery, for there are thousands more 
plants of nut-grass that come from fall-ripened 
seed than from the nuts, and you will never get 
rid of nut-grass if you allow it to grow a day or 
two between choppings. 





USUALLY use a light application of stable ma- 

nure and 200 pounds of kainit an acre for corn 
and cotton. It makes corn but the peas make 
rank vines and few peas. What is needed?” The 
peas need acid phosphate and in your light soil 
potash, too, but the acid phosphate is the most 
important, and they will get far more nitrogen 
from the air without the stable manure than with 
it. Acid phosphate mixed with stable manure will 
double the efficiency of the manure for corn or 
cotton; but if you want to make peas, give them 
a liberal application of acid phosphate and potash, 
say 300 pounds of acid phosphate and 25 pounds 
of the muriate of potash an acre. Muriate of 


potash is cheaper than kainit as it carries 50 per 
cent of potash, while kainit carries but 12 per 
cent, and you have to freight four times as much 
to get the same amount of potash. 





LIVE near a large swamp, and in setting a wire 

fence across it there seems to be a great deal 
of very rich soil. Will it pay me to dig a lot of 
this muck and decayed leaves and make a com- 
post of it?’ Yes, it will pay to get it out now and 
put it in layers a foot thick and cover each layer 
with an inch of slaked lime till you have made a 
broad, flat pile. Then in spring chop this down 
and mix it well, and it will make a good applica- 
tion to the land. Put on the land as dug from 
the swamp, it will be too sour to do any good, 
but composted this winter with lime it will make 
a very fine thing for crops. Two years ago I got 
out a pile of this sort and did as I suggest. This 
pile was used in growing cantaloupes with a little 
fertilizer containing phosphoric acid and potash, 
and it made a wonderfully good crop of melons. 





Some Wayside Science. 
AMIE Boydix and William Lunaman met on 
the road in their buggies. 


“Hello Bill, I see you’ve been to the postoffice. 
Got The Progressive Farmer, too. I took that 
paper for a time, but they were always harping 
away bout big plows and deep. plowing 
with two horses to a plow. I don’t believe in 
turning all the good soil down and the poor soil 
up. I break my land with a good bull-tongue that 
loosens it and does not put the good soil down. 
What do you think of what Professor Massey 
writes there every week, Bill?” 

“Well I rather enjoy what he writes. In fact, 
he is generally right except when he talks about 
the moon not having anything to do with matters 
on the farm. I know he is wrong there, for I 
have heard all my life that the moon exerts a 
great influence on many things. You kill a hog 
betweeen the full of the moon and the new moon, 
and it will swell up and make very little grease, 
and one killed on the increase of the moon will 
make plenty of grease.”’ 

“Why,” said Jamie, “I have always heard that 
it was just the*other way, and that the one killed 
before the full moon would make little grease. 
In fact, last year I was short of meat and I killed 
a hog on the increase of the moon. It was just 
off the peanut field, and, to tell the truth, it made 
little grease, but I thought that it was because it 
was not fed corn, for the hogs that I killed a 
month later, after feeding corn, made plenty of 
grease.”’ 

“Then,” said William, “‘you must have killed 
them on the right stage of the moon. It does not 
matter how much corn you feed, you will never 
get good fat pork if you kill on the wrong stage 
of the moon. 

“Maybe you’re right,” said Jamie. “I never 
noticed how the moon was. But what do you 
think of planting potatoes and corn?”’ 

“Why, you can prove this easily. Take a piece 
of land all alike and plant half of it to corn any 
time between the new moon and the full. Then 
plant the rest with the same corn and treat both 
alike except that the last half is planted between 
the full moon and the next new moon. The piece 
planted before the full of the moon will make 
great big and tall stalks and little ears, while the 
corn planted after the full of the moon will make 
smaller stalks and great big ears.” 

“Well,” said Jamie, ‘‘I never thought of that; 
but ‘last year part of my field was much poorer 
corn than the other, and I begun planting just be- 
fore the full moon and finished afterwards. But 
I thought that it was because that part of the field 
was poorer than the other. I never thought that 
the moon had so much power.” 

“After you have lived as long as I have, Jamie, 
you will find that you had better watch the moon 
closely, for my father told me all these things and 
I have been very careful to follow his advice.”’ 

“Much obliged to you, Billy, I intend to watch 
the moon hereafter. But here comes that neigh- 
bor of our’s, Henry Knowit. I am going to ask 
him what he thinks of the moon.”’ 

Henry drove up with a load of corn in sacks, 
going towards the town. ‘Hello Henry,” said 
Jamie. ‘‘Me and Billy Lunaman have just been 
talking about what the moon has to do with our 
farming. Do you pay attention to the moon when 
you kill hogs or plant corn or potatoes?”’ 

‘“‘Well friends, said Henry,” ‘‘there was a time 
when I was taught all these notions about the 
moon, and when I got to farming I tried all of 
the methods on the increase and decrease of the 
moon, and I found that when I had broken my 
land deeply and had prepared it well and manured 
well and cultivated properly I never could see 
any difference in the time of planting either be- 
fore or after the full of the moon. You both 
know that I make as good crops as any man in 
this section, and that my farm has improved in 
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productiveness since I adopted the suggestions for 
a rotation of crops given in The Progressive 
Farmer.” 

“You take The Progressive Farmer, then? 
What do you think about what they are always 
hammering about deep plowing and two-horse 
pows. Ain't a bull-tongue as good as anything?’’ 
said Jamie. 

“A bull-tongue,” said Henry, ‘“‘may do to scratch 
in the bottom of a deep furrow where you have no 
subsoil plow, but to break land with the bull- 
tongue is a relic of barbarism and no better than 
the forked stick the Africans plow with. I turn 
my land eight inches deep with two grade Per- 
cheron mares such as you see to this wagon, and 
on hill land inclined to wash I run a subsoil plow 
in the same furrow to loosen the soil sixteen inches 
deep. And I find that my land retains moisture 
for the corn crop, and no matter on which side of 
the full moon it is planted I make the best crops 
in the neighborhood. You had better read The 
Progressive Farmer and study how to plow.” 

Billy Lunaman listened to Henry with some 
amazement. ‘‘Don’t you take any notice of the 


stage of the moon when you kill hogs? I never . 


kill till the moon is right.” 

“No,” said Henry, ‘I try to have my hogs fat, 
and then watch the weather, and when it is cool 
enough I kill them, and I never know what the 
stage of the moon is, and I always have as good 
meat as anyone. Did you ever try killing hogs 
that were equally fat, some the day before the 
full moon and the rest the day after, and could 
you see any difference in the meat, Billy?” 

“Well, I do not know that I have ever tried 
that, but I have always heard that a hog killed 
between the full of the moon and the new moon 
would not make much grease.’’ 

“And I have heard just the opposite,” said 
Henry, ‘‘and both cannot be right. Therefore I 
pay no attention to the moon. You planted your 
corn last spring after the full of the moon. I was 
busy getting the manure out of my field and did 
not plant till after the new moon. You know that 
I made more corn an acre than you did, and I have 
plenty to sell and you have hardly enough to keep 
your stock alive. Better watch the soil and the 
manure and grow plenty of roughage to feed and 
make the manure. Then plow deep and prepare 
the land well and it will never make the slightest 
difference which side of the full moon you plant it 
on. Jamie do you take The Progressive Farmer?” 

“Not now. I did take it, but it was no use. I 
could not follow the plans they talk about. I only 
have one mule, and a bull-tongue plow, and it 
takes all the corn I can grow to feed that mule, 
and what would I do with two mules and a big 
plow? Then, too, they talk about making pea 
hay and cutting corn off at the ground and feeding 
stock to make manure. Fact is, I don’t want to 
be pestered with the stock. After the corn is in 
and my cotton ginned I don’t want to have a lot 
of cattle to look after all winter. If I can get 
cotton enough to settle up with the store in town 
and try to keep my mule alive in winter, it is 
about all the work I can look after. It takes all 
the cotton to settle up anyway, and if I had two 
mules what would I do in winter?”’ 

“With two good mules and a good plow and 
harrow and a good riding cultivator, you would 
raise more cotton on half the land you work now, 
and would have room for a rotation of crops and 
peas and crimson clover, and you would soon be 
making cotton more than enough to settle, and 
corn to sell, too, just as I have been doing since 
I got out of the one-mule class. I used to do as 
you are doing, but I got to reading the paper and 
found that there was a better way and I tried it, 
and now I do not have to rush my cotton on the 
market to settle up, for I deal for cash for every- 
thing and do not need to go in debt to start the 
cotton crop in spring. I have beeves to sell and 
corn to sell and oats to sell, and I can hold my 
cotton till I find the price fair. It is the weak 
cotton like yours that breaks down the market 
every fall. The speculators know that you have 
got to sell, and they take advantage of that to 
push the price down, and after they get your cot- 
ton, up it goes. Better drop all this moon non- 
sense, and get another mule this spring and pre- 
pare your land better, and then cultivate it better. 
I put piles of fertilizer on.my cotton crop, both in 
the furrows and broadcast, for there is where it 
pays best, but I always have a crop of crimson 
clover on which I have spread manure as fast as 
made all winter to turn for corn. That makes me 
not only a good crop of corn but a crop of oats 
after the corn, and peas after the oats help the 
cotton crop if followed by crimson clover. I can 
make cotton with simply a heavy application of 
acid phosphate and potash, and while you made 
a bale of cotton on four acres I made a bale and 
a half on one acre. You fellows had better go to 
farming and stop mooning and one-muling with a 
bull-tongue. I farm in the soil of this mother 


earth, and not in the moon, and the moon has 
never objected.”’ 
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A FARMERS’ EXPERIENCE MEETING. 








SUCCESS IN SPITE OF DIS- 
ADVANTAGES. 


Hard Work and Perseverance Will 
Win in the End. 

AM NOW a one-horse farmer, but 

don’t expect to be long. I came 
here from the southwestern part of 
West Virginia July 20, 1911. Had 
bought ten acres of worn-out land, 
one mile from town, two years be- 
fore, for $400, paying one-third cash, 
the balance to be paid in equal pay- 
ments of one, two and three years. 
There was about two-thirds of this 
place cleared, the balance in timber. 
I had a wire fence put around it be- 
fore coming here, and a four-room 
house built out of rough lumber, 
which is not ceiled on inside yet. 
About an acre set out in apple, peach 
and pear trees, berries, etc. 

When this was done, and I had my 
family here, which consisted of my 
wife, three small children and my- 
self, my money was gone, and I still 
owed a payment of $88.89 on my 
place with interest. I had had bad 
health for about eight years, and I 
had worked these eight years in a 
store. When coming here could hard- 
ly walk one mile into town, and too 
late to raise anything. I had a man 
plant about three acres in corn. He 
finished planting it the day before I 


got here, which was July 19. I got 
one-fourth of this, which was not 
much. The place is called ‘poor 


man’s bottom’’; people told me it was 
the sorriest land in the country. But 
I was getting ready for farming, and 
wouldn’t be discouraged. I didn't 
have the one horse, no money to buy 
him with, and nothing much to feed 
him on if I had had him. So I got 
me a few hens in time to raise some 
very late chickens, get one pig, plant- 
ed a patch of onions. A lady living 
near me went away for the winter 
and left me her two cows to milk, 
and left some feed. So with what 
feed I had, and could buy, I got them 
thru and had plenty of milk and but- 
ter for the winter. I had a few logs 
cut, some wood cut besides what I 
burned, and sold them, and made 
lots of little turns. 

April first, I had kept all expenses 
up and was even, but had no horse, 
no seeds to plant. Not wanting to 
get in debt for my groceries for the 
summer, I made an effort to meet all 
these requirements as I went along. 
My health had got back nearly nor- 
mal by then, I had to have a good 
job at something I could do, so got 
one as pumper on the N. & W. rail- 
road. The job paid $47 per month, 
and I could board at home; so this 
give me money to pay what bills I 
made. Hired a boy for $8 per month 
to work in my place while I was 
away, my wife showed and helped 
him. Planted about three acres in 
truck and corn, about half of it was 
in corn. We soon had onions come 
in and sold some; then we raised 
some chickens. Had Irish potatoes 
come in, but the ground was not 
gx00d enough for them, so we didn’t 
have any to sell; planted potato 
patches all in Black-Eyed peas, had 
planted the corn full of them also. 
They sell for 10 cents per quart; go 
pretty soon we were selling peas, 
onions, chickens, beets, pumpkins, 
watermelons, etc. We put two crops 
on lots of the ground—followed on- 
ions with late cabbage, ete. 

I worked out $120, away from 
home and sold enough truck, togeth- 
er with what I worked out, to pay 
for all my help, keep all grocery bills, 
ete., up. Canned up 12 dozen quarts 
of different kinds of canned goods, 
besides some peas, dried apples, 
Sweet potatoes, ete., for winter use, 
and enough green corn to run us for 
two years. Had a fine hog out of my 
pig, and by a trade got me a very 
good horse. This is why I claim to 


be a one-horse farmer; otherwise I 
than one. 


would be worse Had 





enough corn to fatten hog to killing 
time, and nearly feed horse and 
chickens thru, and a plenty of fod- 
der and hay to last horse till the 
first of July. Have most of my three 
acres sowed in rye. Only owe $35 
on my farm yet, and at my next pay 
day will be able to pay everything up. 

I aim to put all the manure I can 
get between now and spring on the 
three acres I tended this year, and 
by manuring everything in the hills, 
can truck all this three acres next 
year, and get better crops after turn- 
ing under the rye in the spring. Have 
three or four acres of broom-sedge 
land to turn under this fall for 
corn next year. My one horse can’t 
turn it, but I aim to get help and turn 
it anyway, and by next year don’t 
you think I can have the other horse, 
and also raise enough to feed both 
of them on? 

J. W. WHITE. 
Farmville, Va. 


Editorial Comment: Yes, we think 
you can, judging from the start you 
have made. 





GOOD FARMING BY A BEGINNER 


Get the Land Drained and Take Care 
of the Manure. 


BELONG to the ‘‘back-to-the-farm’’ 
gang. I went to work in a small 
store when I had served my 21 years 
for my good parents and continued 
the work in the store about ten years. 
The last two of those years I be- 
came very much interested in farm- 
ing, and begun to look around me 
for enough land to begin farming on 
a small scale. I began in 1911, and 
have made two crops under very ad- 
verse circumstances, but feel like I 
have done well, and I wanted to 
thank The Progressive Farmer for 
the great assistance it has been to 
me in trying to get started. 

The first thing I did was to read 
all the good agricultural papers I 
could get. I cleared eight acres and 
reclaimed some old red hills, and tol- 
lowed the advice of The Progressive 
Farmer, and many other good pa- 
pers, and began to buy good imple- 
ments and good seed. I did not have 
many dollars, and was trying to pay 
half of my younger brother’s ex- 
penses thru the A. & M. College, but 
I bought as many as I could of as 
good ones as I could get. 

I used these implements as nearly 
according to the instructions as I 
could, and they certainly have paid 
for themselves. 

The land I cleared was flat, level 
ridge land. I planted to corn and 
peas 1911, and 1912 I planted in 
cotton and made nearly a bale to the 
acre, with about 200 pounds phos- 
phate per acre. 

Just about the time I was picking 
the cotton The Progressive Farmer 
was telling us farmers to ‘“‘ditch’’; 
get the water off of our land. That 
appealed to me. I was one-handed 
and no money to spare but I em- 
ployed a good old Negro to ditch for 
me. So I picked cotton and he 
ditched until in all he cut more than 
100 yards of ditch, and would have 
cut more but rains stopped him.. 

T fully realize that there is two 
things we must do. Get the water 
off the land and save and handle in- 
telligently all the manure we can 
get, and that makes me think of my 
new ‘“‘Dan Patch’? manure spreader. 
Tt has steel wheels and certainly is 
a dandy. 

I have not been fixed to care for 
all the manure just as it should be, 
but during the two years I have farm- 
ed I have not failed a single day to 
look after the manure. I have a 
hull of a barn, 40 feet long, and am 
shedding each side and one end, and 
am certainly caring for all the ma- 
nure I can get. You don’t see any 
piles in the fence corners around my 
barn. The Progressive Farmer said 





not to let it rain on it, and not to let 
it remain in the piles under sheds 
and dry out, but keep out of rain and 
apply on land as often as possible, 
and I find this to be correct. 

I have 16 bushels of oats sown last 
fall on land where I had hay and pea- 
nuts and they look good to be on 
poor land, but when ground is dry 
enough or froze hard enough, I shall 
bring out that new spreader and 
start over them and I feel sure I will 
make a good crop of oats for the 
kind of land. 

One other thing and I must close. 
It is raining now and my wagon, 
spreader and every other implement 
I have, are under a good shelter. 

T. L. ARNOLD. 

Mantee, Miss. 


A YOUNG SOUTH CAROLINA 
FARMER’S WORK. 


How Land Worth $30 an Acre Was 
Brought Up to $100 in a Few 
Years. 

R. J. J. WATSON, of Ridge 

Springs, South Carolina, is com- 
paratively a young man, having been 
farming for himself only ten years, 
but he has done more in that time 
to help the cause of agriculture than 
some men accomplish in a lifetime. 

Being a college-bred man, he readily 

realizes the importance of putting 

brains as well as brawn into his work. 

For two years he managed his 
father’s farm, but being handicaped 
by his old-time methods of planting 
and cultivating, he decided to shift 
for himself. His father owned 500 
acres within two miles of Ridge 
Spring, so Mr. Watson determined 
to rent this and carry out his own 
ideas. 

The first two years he worked a 
great deal of this land for wages and 
sub-rented the remainder, but he 
soon found that this wasn’t putting 
the farm on a paying basis. Having 
had some experience in working Ne- 
groes on shares, he decided to plant 
Jess for wages and try the share-crop 
system, making cotton, corn, oats, 
and peas the main crops. He fur- 
nished the land and fertilizers and 
they did the work, furnishing their 
own stock. He found that this plan 
worked better, but soon saw that he 
could not keep up the fertility of his 
soil by the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers alone, so decided to have beef 
cattle shipped in from Tennessee and 
feed them for the manure. They 
were in fairly good condition on ar- 
riving and after being fed five to six 
months were sold at the Augusta 
stockyard, or at the barn. He has 
been feeding these steers for eight 
or nine years and has always realized 
a profit not including the manure. 
He has fed them nothing but cotton- 
seed meal and hulls. He had a barn 
built for the purpose, and also has a 
system of water-works which makes 
the care of these steers a pleasure 
instead of a job to be dreaded. 

It was surprising how his land 
would respond to a good application 
of manure. He attributes his suc- 
cess more to it than to anything else, 
even deep plowing. He finds that it 
pays him to feed these steers even if 
he can’t get any more than enough 
to pay expenses provided he gets the 
manure for his trouble. Some of his 
land with an ordinary application of 
commercial fertilizer will produce 
two bales of cotton per acre, 60 to 
75 bushels of corn, or as much oats. 

Mr. Watson also believes in deep 
plowing, a thoro preparation of the 
seed-bed, and shallow cultivation of 
the crops. He bought a disk plow 
eight years ago, but soon discarded 
that for the moldboard plows which 
he likes best of all. Finding that 
oats did better in the drill he bought 
a good grain drill, and now wouldn’t 
be without one. His father always 
used the ‘cradles’ to cut his oats 
with, but he soon discarded these 
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“man-killers’” and bought a reaper 
and binder. He has always had a 
mower and hay rake. He tried scat- 
tering his cowbarn manure with 
pitch-forks, but soon found that a 
spreader would do the work cheaper 
and do it better and in one-third the 
time. Three years ago he bought a 
Spalding deep-tilling machine and is 
better pleased with it than any plow 
he has ever used. He is also a strong 
believer in the disk and smoothing 
harrow. The weeder is also used 
very extensively on his young cotton 
and corn, cotton especially. 

He believes in planting cotton on 
the level and corn in the water-fur- 
row and cultivating both as shallow 
as possible to avoid root pruning. He 
has tried the riding cultivators but 
his land is most too tight and heavy 
for those to do good work. The heel- 
sweep and scooter plow are used very 








extensively and are found to do good. 


work where it’s necessary to plow 
shallow. 

He uses an 8-2-3 fertilizer and ap- 
plies from 600 to 800 pounds to cot- 
ton and corn. To corn he uses 200 
pounds when he plants, the remaind- 
er during the growing period. Until 
three or four years ago he always 
made two applications to his cotton, 
but he finds that it does as well to 
put all of the acid and potash out 
when he plants, saving the nitrate 
of soda until June. 

Several years ago he bought 240 
acres of this land from his father, 
paying him $100 per acre. When he 
first rented it ten years ago it wasn’t 
worth $30 per acre, making only half 
bale of cotton per acre and 15 to 20 
bushels of corn. 

Last year he built an elegant home 














on his tract and has water-works in. 


every room, also hot and cold baths. 
It is lighted by electricity thruout. 
Monetta, S. C. R. W. HART. 





GOOD RETURNS FROM A LIT- 
TLE LAND. 


What Mr. Bellamy Raised on Three 
and Three-Quarter Acres. 


NE acre planted to Batt’s Four- 

Ear corn. Land prepared, fers 
tilized and cultivated as follows: Six 
small loads of stable manure broad- 
casted and land turned with two- 
horse turn plow about March 20, and 
subsoiled with scooter in same fur- 
row. About first of April bedded 
with two-horse middle buster, and 
later re-bedded with same plow. Be- 
fore this bedding, land was harrowed 
with section harrow twice to pulver- 
ize the land. May 9, beds were har- 
rowed down to a level and planted 
with corn planter. About 400 pounds 
of a mixture of cottonseed meal, 
acid phosphate and potash was put 
in before last bedding. 

Corn came up beautiful stand; but 
bud-worms attacked it and continued 
to kill it until it was waist high. 
About 10 per cent of the stand was 
killed out by these worms. 

First cultivation was top harrow 
before corn came up. After corn was 
up ran Barton harrow. When corn 


was 12 to 15 inches high, plowed it ° 


with eight-inch shovel plow close and 


deep, plowed out middle with same ! 


plow. Next plowing was with eight- 
inch shovel with 12-inch heel sweep, 
not so close and rather shallow. The 
next two workings were with short 
plow, with 16 and 20-inch heel 
sweeps and top harrow in middles. 
When corn was about shoulder high 
put 300 pounds of the same fertilizer 
drilled in on both sides of row. When 
corn was in silk and tassel top, 
dressed with 100 pounds nitrate of 
soda, which was harrowed in. Corn 
made from two to four ears on every 
stalk, no barren stalks. Having join- 
ed the men’s Corn Club of my coun- 
ty, my report showed 104 bushels and 
19 pounds. 

By the side of my prize corn I had 
two-sevenths of an acre of sweet po- 
tatoes; Triumph and Nancy Hall vas 
rieties. I began digging these 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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A BOY WITH TWO-HORSE IMPLEMENTS CAN BEAT A MAN 
WITH ONE-HORSE TOOLS. 





Actual Illustration of a Boy Who Cultivated 40 Acres and Made 


24 Bales of Cotton With Less Hard 
Used in Cultivating 20 


Neighbor 


Toil Than His 
Acres to Get 


One-Horse 
Kight Bales. 





By J. M. Johnson, Agent U. S. Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C, 


EVERAL years since a farmer 
S concluded to do a little figuring 

on the cost of human and horse 
work in making an acre of cotton 
up to and thru the laying-by pe- 
riod. One-horse plows, planters and 
scooter plows and small sweeps were 
being used to the exclusion of all 
others on his farm. 

Six mules, each driven by a good 
strong man and drawing a single 
plow, turned an average of six acres 
per day, or one acre for each outfit. 
Measurement of the width and depth 
of the furrow being turned showed 
an average of slightly less than six 
inches wide by four inches deep. 
From this the distance necessary to 
travel in plowing an acre of land was 
ealculated, as was also the amount of 
soil by weight prepared per acre. In 
this latter calculation an acre of soil 
one foot deep was assumed to weigh 
3,600,000 pounds. 


A Farmer Who Did Some Thinking. 


The outfit turning a six-inch fur- 
row traveled 16% miles in breaking 
an acre of ground. As the plow was 
running four inches or one-third of 
a foot deep the farmer calculated 
that he had 1,200,000 pounds of soil 
prepared for his crop as the result 
of his day’s work. 

Attention had been directed to the 
excessive gullying or erosion taking 
place on shallow plowed land and 
that wherever deeper plowing had 
been given, gullying was much less 
marked. Using the farmer’s own 
words, “There was more thinking 
and figuring to be done and it was 
going to pay to do it.” So here is 
the way his thoughts ran: 

If the one-horse could be convert- 
ed into a two-horse team and the 
one-horse plow could be replaced by 
a two-horse plow that would turn a 
12-inch furrow, one man could hold 
the plow and drive the two-horse 
team as easy as he had been work- 
ing the one-horse outfit and do twice 
the work. It was decided to give the 
idea a trial anyway to see what the 
outcome would be. 

A two-horse plow was purchased, 
two mules hitched to it and the trial 
begun. It was found that the plow 
did not cut a furrow quite 12 inches 
wide, It was an easy matter, tho, to 
go two inches deeper than the one- 
horse plows had been running. By 
actual measurement the furrow turn- 
ed averaged 11 inches wide and six 
inches: deep. 


Prepared 50 per Cent More Land 
With 18 per Cent Less Travel. 
Every time the team and man 

traveled nine miles there was one 

acre of soil six inches deep or 1,800,- 

000 pounds of soil ready to hold 

moisture and give up plant food for 

the crop. Nine miles of man travel 

and 18 miles of mule travel (or 27 

miles in all), had prepared 1,800,000 

pounds of soil as against 1,200,000 

pounds prepared by one man and one 

mule traveling 16% miles each, or a 

sum total of 33 miles of travel for 

the live units composing the one- 
horse outfit. 

The two-horse outfit prepared 59 
per cent more soil on an acre of land 
with 18 per cent less travel than had 
the one-horse outfit. 

However the advantage did not 
eeose there. The man and two-mule 
team were able to draw the larger 
plow as far as had one man and one 
mule the smaller one. The average 
broken per day with the larger out- 
fit exceeded by 18 per cent that pre- 
pared by the smaller, while the act- 
ual amount of soil handled was two 
and seven-tenths times as great. 

“The One-Horse Plow Must Go.” 


It was not long after the first trial 


of the two-horse plow until all the 
one-horse plows on the farm in ques- 
tion were cast aside for two-horse 
outfits. The work was done at a 
lower cost while there was a marked 
increase in the yield of cotton per 
acre. 

In the course of time the three or 
four-mule disk plow came into use. 
The farmer again found some figur- 
ing and thinking to claim his atten- 
tion. At the present the big disk 
plow with from three to five mules 
attached, is doing the work even bet- 
ter and more profitably than ever the 
two-horse plows dd. One man and 
his team with the big disk are break- 
ing an acre of ground nine or ten 
inches deep every time the outfit 
travels six miles. One man and his 
four mules are actually preparing 
three acres or about 9,000,000 
pounds of soil to contribute to crop 
growth for every working day in the 
field 

This farmer who was inclined to 
do a little thinking and use pencil 
and paper to keep his thoughts in 
line, has progressed from a user of 
one-horse outfits until at the present 
four or five horses hitched to one 
plow or set of plows constitute his 
working units. 

There is only one question for the 
one-horse farmer who would go up 
into the next class to consider. That 
is, whether he is big enough to drive 
two horses and is inclined to study 
the larger machinery just a little bit. 
If he answers this question in the af- 
firmative he is ready for promotion. 
It is not age but determination that 
will take a man from one class to an- 
other a little higher up. 


If. 
This past summer [ had occasion 
to study the work on two farms in 


one of the best of the Cotton States. 
Here is what I found. On one farm 


a big strong man was barring off cot- 


ton preparatory to chopping. I stop- 
ped at the end of the field long 
enough to time him in certain op- 
erations. He had a good mule and 
large one-horse turn plow. The rows 
were a little more than three feet 
apart. In barring off with the turn- 
plow the man and outfit crossed the 
field twice for each row worked, and 
even then the work was not very 
well done. The preparation of the 
soil and planting had been carried 
on as is customary on that kind of 


a farm and with such an outfit. The 
later work of cultivation would be 
no better. From the man’s own 


statement, verified by two neighbors, 
it was easy to show that he was 
traveling from 53 to 55 miles in get- 
ting each acre of cotton up to the 
picking stage, and every inch of this 
travel was done on foot. The one 
man was able to care for 20 acres in 
cotton from which he expected eight 
bales of lint, which yield would satis- 
fy him, or that was a little better 
than he had averaged for the last 
four years. 
How a Boy Beat a Man. 


On the second farm, which was not 
more than a quarter of a mile from 
the first, the work of barring off was 
being done by a _ 14-year-old boy, 
with a two-horse team hitched to a 
one-row, two-horse disk cultivator. 
The disks set to run on either side of 
the cotton row and leave the plants 
standing on a narrow ridge of uni- 
form width. Chopping in this field 
was easy while in the other farmer’s 
field it was difficult. 

A little talk with this boy devel- 
oped the fact that he had plowed his 
land with a two-horse turn plow, af- 
ter which it had been gone over with 
a disk harrow to cut up all clods and 


smooth the surface, the rows were 
laid-off and fertilizer put down with 
one-horse implements. The disk cul- 
tivator then came into play to bed up. 
Then one-horse, single-row planters 
were used in putting down the seed. 
A few days before the plants should 
be coming thru the surface, a weeder 
was run over the field, which at the 
time of our visit showed 
perfect stand. 

All subsequent cultivation was to 
be done with the cultivator I have 
referred to. 

The distance actually traveled in 
bringing an acre of this cotton up to 
the picking period would not exceed 
32 miles, of which fully one-half 
would be done on a riding harrow or 
cultivator. 


almost a 


Boy With Two Horses Made Twice as 
Much as Man With One. 


This boy was working 40 acres in 
cotton, from which he said they just 
had to get 24 bales, or three-fifths 
of a bale per acre, as that had been 
their yield during each of the three 
years just past, and he really expect- 
ed a little better this year. 

The 14-year-old boy, aided by a 
two-horse outfit, cultivated 100 per 
cent greater acreage, with 40 per 
cent less travel per acre, and made 
50 per cent more cotton per acre, or 
for his entire crop 200 per cent more, 
than the big strong man with the 
one-horse equipment. 

Better machinery and one extra 
horse took the boy from the one- 
horse-eight-bales of cotton class up 
to the two-horse-24-bales class with 
abundance of home-grown forage 
and grain to feed his team the en- 
tire year. 





A Single-Row Marker. 


aA’ A SINGLE-ROW marker for 
laying-off rows of even distance, 
both on rolling and level land, I take 
a straight shovel on a wooden beam, 
and fasten to the beam just over the 
plow, a_ strip of wood, say 1x3 
inches, five feet long for five-foot 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


The Tongueless Disk Again. 


F YOU will allow me, would like 

to reply to Mr. W. J. White in re- 
gard to his article on tongueless disk 
in February 1 issue. 

As for the tongueless disk makng 
it a play job for both man and team 
and enabling one to cover the ground 
three or four times to once with a 
tongue disk, that is simply absurd. 
Everyone knows who has tried eith- 
er the tongue or tongueless disk that 
when they do the work properly, it is 
exceedingly hard on the team. I had 
six four-horse disks at work in the 
same field last year—two tongue- 
less and four with tongues. There is 
only one difference that I could see 
between the two kinds. There is not 
so much jar on the mules’ neck with 
a tongueless, but the draft is some 
greater on account of the team being 
placed farther from the draft. 

I am not interested in any kind of 
machinery except as to use, and al- 
Ways try to keep the latest, best im- 
proved machinery at all times, and 
have yet to see anything with disk 
attached that did not do good work 
and require plenty of power to ac- 
complish same. 

Ww. W. 

Trimble, Tenn. 


PIERCE. 





How We Waste Labor. 


E CANNOT estimate or in any 
way measure or determine what 

farm papers are worth to us. I could 
not see any pleasure or profit in farm- 
ing until I began to read about farm- 
ing. I once had an utter disgust for 
farm work and longed to see a time 
when I could be a free man and leave 
the farm, but good reading matter 
proved to me that I was not farming. 
I am only using myself as a tool, or 
rather, doing what a tool is made to 
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do. I put forth en- 
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ergies sufficient to 
do three times the 
amount of labor I 
did. We are very 
wasteful people 
here in the South, 























Another Plan for a Marker. 








rows. This strip I 
beam with a six-inch strap hinge, 
bring the hinge or end of marker 
just in the middle of the beam, so 
that when at the end of rows this 
marker can be turned over, just like 
the opening of a gate. The hinge is 
bent and fastened to the beam and 
the other end fastened to the mark- 
er. Now the marker must be easily 
turned and sometimes a string fast- 
ened to the handles of plow holds 
marker steady, and will serve as a 
help in lifting the marker in turn- 
ing the corner. Now measure off 
2%, 3, 3%, 4, 4%, 5 feet and bore 
holes in the marker and have an old 
trace chain or some kind of dangle 
to swing down from the hole denot- 
ing the distance desired in rows. 

Now lay-off the first row by guide 
or what objects desired, then turn 
and let the marker fall over towards 
the row just laid-off and the dangle 
fall in the furrow of row, and so on 
across the field. Turn over marker 
at each end of row, keeping the dan- 
gle in the row last laid-off. 

After one becomes accustomed to 
the use of this marker he will not 
discard it for a separate marker. 

; F. T. MEACHAM. 

Statesville, N. C. 


fasten on the 


anyway, but en- 
ergy goes to waste in more ways and 
larger quantities than anything else. 
Let me mention a few places: plow- 
ing among stumps, plowing with one- 
horse, making cotton on land that 
requires three acres for a bale; doing 
by hand at a high cost what can be 
better and more cheaply done by 
using more power and machinery. 
The reason we do not get more 
pleasure and profit out of our work 
is because we don’t use our brains. 
Juno, Tenn. J. L. HOLMBS. 





Demonstration Work Helps Colored 
Farmers. 


LLOW me to say a few words 
about the Demonstration Work 
among colored farmers. 

I worked as demonstration agent 
in Orangeburg County last year, and 
conducted 59 corn demonstration 
plots, and the result was an average 
of 41.1 bushels per acre at an aver- 
age cost of 26 cents a bushel. 

Among some of them are M. W. 
N. Mabinet, of Orangeburg, S. C., 
who made a yield of 102 bushels two 
pecks, on one acre of sandy soil, with 
650 pounds of 8-4-4 fertilizer and 50 
pounds nitrate of soda. The soil has 
been improved by Mr. Mabinet for 
five years. 


Another, David Fairy, made a 
yield of 101 bushels one peck on low 
bottom land, with 1,200 pounds 


8-3-3. Soil was not improved. 
JAMES A. BATES. 


Camden, S. C. 
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with machinery, we have decid- 


Bein: farmers are acquainted 
ed upon an entirely new kind of 


farm paper advertising. 


We shall run a series of articles in 
28 of the best farm papers in the 
United States reaching upwards of 
2,700,000 farmer subscribers. How 
many readers that will mean you can 
judge better than we. 

The first and greatest problem of 
all automobile manufacture is simply 
this: How to produce the best car for 
a low price. . 

Now there is just one way known 
to man by which this question can be 
answered, and that is: By building so 
large a number of cars that the man- 
ufacturer can afford the machinery 
necessary to build cars in the best 
manner possible 

This is what is known as modern 
Quantity and Quality Production. 

Let us stop here a moment and 
make it clear. Most manufacturers 
of automobiles are ‘‘assemblers,”’ not 
real manufacturers. They buy a mo- 
tor from one parts manufacturer, a 
transmission from another. a rear 
axle from another and then put the 
parts together to make a car. Nat- 
urally they have to pay a good profit 
to the parts manufacturers and then 
resell to the buyer at another profit. 
When they are done they may have 
produced a pretty good car, but— 
and this is the point—it is bound to 
cost the buyer several hundred dol- 
lars more than it would cost if the 
manufacturer made the whole car 
himseif, 

Remember two things here: 

One: No matter what price you pay 
you never get more than you pay for. 

Two: Every high-priced car and 
every assembled car could be sold at 
from three-quarters to three-fifths of 
its present price if the manufacturer 
really made‘all his own car and if 
that car were built in quantities up- 
wards of 20,000 cars annually. 

This brings us to the Studebaker 
method: 

We manufacture Studebaker auto- 
mobiles from top to tread in our own 
factories, which cover 40 acres of 
floor space. And we are building 
59,000 cars this year. 

(The only exceptions to our own manu- 
facture are tires, lamps, magneto and one 
or two similar parts, which no automo- 
bile manufacturer ought to build.) 

For these two reasons, and these 
alone, we are able to sell cars at 
$885, $1290 and $1550 which can- 
not be equalled by other cars at an 
average of $500 higher price. 

We start with the raw material, 
chiefly bar steel and pig iron. 

This raw material begins its long 
journey of many processes and many 
weeks of time towards the finished 
car, through three or four main open- 
ing channels in our factory. 

1. The Forge Shop. Forty great ham- 
mers working on white hot steel. 

2. The Foundry. A huge building 
where molten pig iron is poured into 
moulds almost as carefully constructed 
as for precious metal work. 

3. The Steel Stamping Mill. Huge 
presses take steel plates of different gauge 
thickness and under many tons pressure 
stamp them into form. 

4. The Heat Treating Plant. Forty 
deep ovens at glowing heat take every 
vital steel part in Studebaker cars and in 
from three to six separate treatments 
make it hard and tough. a 





Forging a Front Axle in 4,000 Ib. Drop Forge. 





Sudlelobro 


How Studebaker Automobiles Are Made 


A Heart-to-Heart Story. 


No man, least of all a farmer who 
is accustomed to tilling the soil and 
getting back to first principles, can 
stand before these immense glowing 
gateways of Studebaker manufacture 
and not be stirred with the thought 
that here things are genuine and 
what they seem. Who can see a four- 
ton drop-forge hammer seize a hot 
square bar of steel and fashion it 
into form with blows now gentle, now 
awe-inspiring, without feeling the 
power and skill which control such 
forces. 

Yet first we must go one step back 
of this to a quiet place of study and 
diligent experiment--our laboratories. 

Here are highly trained specialists 
working over a microscope or ad- 
justing a spring-testing machine, or 
watching a liquid change color in the 
chemical laboratories. It is such a 
scene as you would witness in the 
best universities, and no university 
has better equipment. 

Yet the word of these men who are 
so far removed from the din of-the 
forge shop and stamping mill make 
the law of our factories 

What material we shal] use they 
specify. 

Our laboratory experts tell the 
Pittsburg steel mills what kinds of 
iron and steel we will use for the dif- 
erent parts and the mills make the 
steel and fron as we specify. 

But we go further and will not ac- 
cept a single shipment until the labo- 
ratories have tested it and found that 
it is in accordance with our formulas. 





Pouring Molten Iron in Studebak 





Foundry. 


In other words, our laboratories tell 
us to the thousandth part of one per 
cent what our steel is made of and 
what it will do under any given con- 
ditions. 

Let us now turn for a moment and 
speak of steels themselves. 

You have heard and read often of 
Krupp, chrome, nickel, vanadium, 
manganese and other kinds of steel 
alloys. You have been told that this 
or that steel is ‘specially heat treat- 
ed.’’ Unless you were an expert these 
terms have been meaningless—even. 
if you were an expert you wouldn’t 
be real sure just which steel was best 
suited for each particular part unless 
you knew the amount and kind of 
strain that each particular part is 
subjected to. 

But when the Studebaker engin- 
eers design a car they know by math- 
ematics the ‘‘strains and stresses”’ to 
which each part is to be subjected,- 
just as a bridge-builder knows what 
strains or stresses will fall upon each 
part of his structure. The automobile 
engineer, however, is cafled upon not 
only to provide a part strong enough, 
but also to provide it light and com- 
pact enough to simplify design and 
keep the weight of his car down. 

‘Remember this next time you ask 
a salesman the weight of his car and 
remember also that in the Stude- 
baker factories the engineer works 
with the scientist. 

Now we have already spoken of 
heat treating, and as heat treating 
finally determines the quality of all 
steels, we shall describe it further: 

Remember that heat treating 
means to stee] about what baking 
does to bread. To say. ‘this steel 
is heat treated'"’ is a good deal like 
saying this bread is baked.” But 
just as other things are important 
about bread, so also with steel. The 
kind of stuff in it, the way it is bak- 
ed, the temperature, the oven, the 
brown it gets on the crust, all these 
things are important in steel as ‘well 
as in bread. 

The scientists In Studebaker labor- 
atories are specialized experts in 
steel. They know steel as a good 
baker knows his bread. The baker 
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Spring Testing Machine which Bends and 
Releases Spring Many Times a Second, 
for Days at a Time. 


strives to get a fine, even white grain 
to the inside of his loaf; the steel ex- 
pert, under a microscope which mag- 
nifies 1,000 diameters, studies the 
grain of the steel. He watches the 
effects of great pressures exerted at 
high temperatures or the change in 
structure brought about by ‘“‘temper- 
ing.” 

In order to get just the right 
“temperature” he chills the glowing 
metals in oil, water or brine as may 
best give him the desired result. 

By varying the heat treating ac- 
cording to temperature and using the 
right kind of ‘‘tempering’’ he adds to 
or diminishes the amount of carbon, 
chromium, nickel or other materials 
in the steel by precisely the right 
amount for a gear, a crank shaft, an 
axle, or spring. The springs, for ex- 
ample, are ‘‘tempered”’ in oil and be- 
cause this is a delicate process it 
takes from three to six operations. 

Do you begin to see how thorough 
Studebaker manufacture is? 

Steel is usually hard or soft ac- 
cording to the amount of carbon in 
it. Nickel makes it very tough and 
highly resistant to twisting strain. 
Chromium adds both to toughness 
and hardness. 

Supposing, then, we are making an 
axle shaft which must turn its rear 
wheal over 30,000 to 100,000 miles 
of road in its day. It must travel a 
long road which knows many bumps, 
terrific jars, strains in mud, sand and 
steep grades, and it must not break. 
For this shaft we take the tough, re- 
sistant nickel steel and heat-treat it 
until it just suits the purpose. 

Or we may be studying a driving 
gear. This must be glass-hard to re- 
sist wear. It dare not be brittle or 
the teeth would fly into a thousand 
chips. By proper heat treatment we 
provide for all this. 

Then there is the steering knuckle 
which must not fail, and a thousand 
other parts, each of which will be 
subjected to a different kind of wear 
or strain and each of which must be 
unfailing in the performance of its 
task. So every Studebaker part is 
carefully studied, designed right and 
manufactured as carefully as if on it 


alone hung the honor of the Stude-' 


baker organization. 

And now that the Studebaker lab- 
oratory experts have told us what 
steels shall be used at every point in 
the car, suppose we turn again to 
those three main channels through 
which the steel is admitted to Stude- 
baker manufacture. 

First the drop-forging A drop- 
forge is realiy the old blacksmith’'s 
forge grown to gigantic size, with 
hammers of thousands of pounds 
weight. The steel comes in a long 
bar, which. is first put in a giant 
shears that clip it off as neatly as the 
housewife snips her thread. 

The bar is heated glowing hot and 
if it is to be a crank shaft, for ex- 
ample, the first forge drives it into 
the mere rough form of the finished 


piece. Let no one think this is a lit- 
tle thing, for the pounding produces 
an indescribable roar and the earth 
all around is shaken. 


The partly formed shaft is then 
heated once more and another ham- 
mer takes its turn. The particles of 
white-hot steel are driven together 
as closely as particles of glass in a 
piece of crystal. Then a third forge 
takes up the work and the steel takes 
more and more definitely the shape 
it will finally bear. Yet there are 24 
operations still to come on this piece 
before it is finished.” 
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After the forging the shaft is 
stacked away tor six weeks to age 
and let the particles of steel shrink 
and adjust themselves to the tre- 
mendous pounding they -have receiv- 
ed in the forge. 

Later it is rough ground and then 
machined several times and always 
by Studebaker workmen in Stude- 
baker shops.-—until it is close. to its 
final shape and size. 

Then it is straightened, trued, in- 
spected and made ready for the 
grinding which begins to give it the 
velvet smoothness of the finished 
shaft. 

Right here it is again heat treated, 
baked for hours and pure carbon lit- 
erally roasted into the surface of it, 
and when it comes out the surface is 
a high carbon steel, very hard, and 
so fine grained that it will wear glass 
smooth on its bearing surface. 

Again it is heat treated to bring 
out the true temper of its nickel steel 
core, which must be tougher than the 
side of a battleship. 

Even now nearly a dozen opera- 
tions remain before it is ready. 

These consist in grinding, truing, 
straightening and inspecting. 

The truing of the shaft to balance 
is almost as delicate an operation as 
the truing of a balance wheel of a 
watch. It is accomplished by placing 
the shaft on ball-bearing castors with 
Knife edges and allowing it to swing 
free. If any part of the shaft is 
heavier than another it turns to the 
lowest point. This heavy part is 


ground away until at last it is fin- 
ished true and even and when placed 
on the castors will center without 
movement at any point. 





Truing a Studebaker 
Crank Shaft for 
Balance. 


Thus does the Studebaker Corpor- 
ation take the most minute care that 
every part in Studebaker cars is true 
and right. We balance crank shafts 
to avoid vibration, we straighten and 
true cam shafts to insure correct tim- 
ing of the valves within one one-hun- 
dredth of a second and every part of 
Studebaker cars bear the same in- 
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tense scrutiny and skilful watchful-: 


ness. Better cars cannot be built. 

Yet such are the economics of our 
immense and thorough-going equip- 
ment that Studebaker- automobiles 
are far and away the biggest values 
tbe world has ever seen. 

In the March 8th issue this heart- 
to-heart Studebaker story will be con- 
tinued in the same way, going fur- 
ther into the manufacture of Stude- 
baker cars. We hope you will be 
looking for it. 

The limits of space have not pers 
mitted us to go into many other in- 
teresting points of iron casting, stecl 
stamping, etc., but we have told 
much more about these things in 
what we call the Studebaker Proof 
Book—a hook designed to prove the 
quality of the Studebaker cars. What- 
ever your automobile preference, you 
ought to have this book. It is free 
send for it on the coupon below. 


THREE GREAT CARS 


Studebaker ‘'25"" Touring Car, $885 


§ passcnger-—Gas starter 
Studebaker “35"' Touring Car, $1290 
6 passenger—clectrice lights, electric self- 


starter. 


Studebaker “‘Six’’ Touring Car, $1550 


6 passenger—electric lights, electric self- 
startef. 
All prices; completely equipped f.o.b. Detroit 






The Studebaker 
Corporation, my 
Detroit, << 
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Brings It— 
Freight Prepaid 


One Dollar 


eel letra 


Is All It Now Costs to JAS 
Have Your Seed-Grain — 
Cleaned and Graded 


Now that farmers everywhere 
are cleaning and grading their Seed 
Grain, the question is, how to get 
it done best, easiest and cheapest. 
Here’s my 1913 offer: : 

Send me one dollar and I will}, 
ship 7S4:. FREIGHT PAID BY 
MYSELF, this imvroved 1913 
model Chatham Grain Grader 
and Cleaner with all equipment. 


$ 


pay me the balance of my low price, 
‘ one penny need you pay, except the $1, 
Nee CRC ATHAMWILL 
er : 

mCampbell HAVE MORE THAN PAID 
ITS ENTIRE COST in INCREASED CROPS, 
Then you'll havea“Chatham”to work FREE 
for you the rest of your life. 


Your Dollar Returned 

$f you want it. I don’t want your dollar or want 

‘ou to keep my ‘‘Chatham”’ unless it pleases you. 

it, after a 30-day test, you are not satisfied, return 

the machine at my expense and I will send back 
the dollar. 


A Machine That Fits Your Farm 
After 40 years’ experience, I know every grain 
and noxious weed grown in America. I know the 
ion where each one grows. I know every grain 
and weed that grows on your farm. Experience 
has shown that a Grain Grader and Cleaner 
= a a ey part donlag 
arming section which i es, For example, X t 
send an entirely different equipment of screens, | out of Vat 100 hills (in repeated tests at State 
riddles and gangs to Maine from what I send to | Agricultural Colleges). Same planters, loaded with 
California. bo) act, there are scarcely 2 states in ungraded corn, make only 65out of 100 perfect hills. 
the U. 8. to which Zsend the same equipment. Thus | In two months I shipped to Iowa farmers alone 
you get the exact and proper outfit to handle the | 4,000 machines with Corn-Sorting Attachments. 
ins and weed seed that grow on your farm. Try my Special Corn-Sorting Attachment. Jt wilt 

‘ou don’t have to pay for a lot of extrasfor which | increase your corn crop amazingly! 


Sens Ur One. Postal Brings My New Book 
Extra Screens and Riddles Free on Seed Selection. Every chapter is highly 

Yn case you want more or different screens, just practical and exceedingly interesting. It shows 

write me andI willsend themfree, Notapenny an —-. simple way to get rid of any weed on your 

would I ask for extra screens and riddles. farm; how to separate any mixture of grains—in 
I also have a on Service ae artment which short, —_ to eet a — —y poo gr os ag d 

will separate, clean and grade EE any mixture | or marketing. Sen 

you som in. It you’ve got some impurity in your | next mail my new Book free. Address Dept. 66 


MANSON CAMPBELL CO., Detroit, Mich., Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Grain Grader and Cieaner 


grain that you cannot get rid of, don’t get discour- 
e 


aged. Write me. 
Handles all Small Grain and Grass Seed 


My 1913 Chatham handles over 70 seed 
mixtures—wheat, oats, peas, beans,corn, bar- 
ley, flax, clover, timothy, etc. Takes cockle, 
wild oats, tame oats and smut from seed 
wheat; any mixture from flax; buckhorn 
from clover; sortscorn fordrop planter. Re- 
moves foul weed seed and allsunken, cracked 
or sickly grains. Takes out all dust, dirt and 
chaff. ‘It is also a bully chaffer. Handles 
60 bushels grain per hour. Gas power or 
hand power. Easiest running millon earth. 

Special Corn-Sorting Attachment 

Last year I added a Corn-Sorting Attachment, 
which grades corn so that a round or edge dro 
planter drops the right number of grains in 




































— 
This Great linplement— 
s s 
Write MeTonight 
A letter or postal brings the greatest money saving oppor- 
tunity ever offered. 1 will tell you how to get the famous Detroit- 
American Farm Implements at factory prices. Your own time 


to pay, 30 days free trial, without a cent of expense to 
you, freight paid. 


The Famous Detroit-America 
Tongueless Disc Harrow Smashed! 


The best you ean buy at any price, now wer even than wholee 
offered on the easiest terms in the world 3 le. Direct from face 
and at only afraction of trust prices. A tories to you, 
For-all-time Guarantee protects you, 


Manure Spreaders z = 
and Cultivators alan Pp “4 = 


Prices 






getting my 
big special 


at proportionatelow 
prices and long, easy }} 
paymentterms, Big 
catalog full of in- 
teresting, money 
making farm informa-[¥ 
tion, yours for the ¥ 
asking. Write me now. G@ 


FRED. C. ANDREWS, Gen. Mgr. American Harrow Co. 
1471 Hastings Street, Detroit, Michiga 1. 


Big 
Book 





Limestone Grows Big Crops 
Right under the sut- 


Crush it 65 cents 
face of your farm is the best 


Your ~ kind of fertilizer— Limestone 
—waiting to be crushed and mixed 
with the soil to make it grow bigger, better-‘ 
payingcrops. Your land needs this kind of fertili- 
zer. Youcan crush it at a cost of about 65 cents a ton 
or less if you use a 
Forced 


Wheeling ‘rca Crusher 


Only 6 H. P. needed to operate it, At spare times you can make 
it pay for itself several times over by crushing for your neighbors 
and for road making. The Wheeling is made of steel—three times as 
strong as a cast-iron crusher. Much lighter and requires less power. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices 
and get our booklet showing how crops are increased by liming your fand. 
It is an eye-opener and every statement a fact. Write today. 
WHEELING MOLD AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
125 Raymond Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 





Harvey Bolster Springs 


prevent damage to eggs, garden truck, truits, live stock 


HILLS 







IN 


USE A on road to market. Make any wagon a spring wagon.“ Soon 
save cost—produce brings bigger prices agon lasts 
rat A fa R | M AN fjonger—horses benefited—thousands in use—“my wagon 


~ rides like auto” says one. Geta pairat dealers. 

Fy If not at dealer's write us. Insist on Harvey's. § 
40 sizes—fit any wagon—sustain any load to 
10,000 Ibs. Catalog and fistful of proofs free, 

HARVEY SPRING CO., 739 17th St., Racine, 


SEED DROPPER 


Ask for our illustrated 
pamphlet. In it are 


testimonials 
‘te from people 

HARRIMAN 
MFG. GO. Dept5¢ HARRIMAN, TENN, 








you know of. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 











How to Handle the Manure. 





HAVE YOU ORDERED THAT MA- 
NURE SPREADER YET? 
Read This Letter and Get Busy—One 


Spreader and Two Men Will Do 
Work of Ten Men and Carts, 





BOUGHT a manure spreader four 

years ago, and [ want to show 
your readers by the use of it what 
I did. 

I had a ten-acre lot that I put in 
corn. My lot manure was short as I 
had made very little or no prepara- 
tion for extra lot .manure prior to 
buying the spreader, so I used the 
drill attachment that drilled two 
rows ata time. The ten-acre lot was 
treated in this way and when I har- 
vested the crop I got 45 barrels of 
corn, or 4% barrels per acre. 

The second year I had made more 
preparation for my lot manure for 
other lots. I treated this same ten 
acres as first year and I reaped 55 
barrels or 5% barrels per acre. 

The third year I planted and treat- 
ed same as before and I housed 70 
barrels or an average of seven barrels 
per acre. 

In 1912, I had made more and 
better manure and I had as good a 
grade of corn and cotton to the acre 
as I ever did. My corn averaged 
12% barrels per acre and I got 1% 
bales per acre with equally good re- 
sults on other crops. 

This shows the result of manure 
spreader. I use my spreader for put- 
ting out lime on land whenever I 
want to use it. I do double work 
when liming. I first load the spread- 
er with the dirt that I clean from 
ditch banks and put the amount of 
lime I use to the acre on this dirt 
and the beater forks puts the lime in 
a thoro mixture with the dirt, and 
all goes out together, and no dust of 
lime going out from wind blowing, 
and putting it on some land that be- 
longs to your neighbor or in the 
swamps. 

My spreader is used for broadcast- 
ing peavines, wood mold or turf to 


| help make up the required amount 


Don't delay | 


; operating my machine. 


of humus. 
I have never had any trouble in 
It helps me 


| to put the farm in a good condition, 


las it enables me to 





make a more 
thoro and rapid distribution of barn- 
yard manure which is the only way 
to build up land to a profit. If the 
farmer will let the spreader be his 
fertilizer dealer, he will find at the 
end of the year he can keep a good 
part of his cotton and peanuts at 
home and sell when he sees it most 


profitable, instead of rushing it to 
pay his commercial fertilizer ac- 
count. 


My spreader is of the I. H. C. type 
that I have seen advertised in Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and I think it one 
of the good kind. 

Our brother farmers do not make 
the lot manure that they should 
make. We put this part that is so 
important in the rear of our other 
work, when we should have it on the 
front, pushing it at all times. ‘To 
get a greater yield we can use noth- 
ing to equal barnyard manure, It 
lasts longer, and it helps to build up 
poor run-down land as well as the 
cowpea. I have the cowpea on the 
farm for stock as well as land im- 
provement. 

I can put out the same amount of 
manure with two men and spreader 
in a day as ten men and carts, and do 
it more even and better. I hope 
more farmers will investigate the 
spreader, buy it and use it, and they 
will sure find the profit. 

Aulander, N. C. W. F. EARLY. 

Editorial Comment:—Mr. Earty’s 
letter is very fine. No doubt thous- 
ands of farmers would give more at- 
tention to barnyard manure if the 
methods of handling it were not so 
bad. Get a manure spreader and 
you do not dread putting manure on 








the fields. Besides it is a great la- 
bor-saver. As Mr. Early says, two 
men with a spreader can put out as 
much manure as ten men with carts. 
And if you are to have a spreader 
this year, it is time to make the de- 
cision. If you can’t get one alone, 
go in with two or more neighbors 
and buy one. Write for catalogs and 
decide which make you like best. 





PUT THE MANURE ON SOD LAND 


Mr. French Also Figures a Little On 
the Manure Spreader. 


NUMBER of readers are in a 

quandary. Where on the farm at 
this time of the year, to use the ac- 
cumulated stable manure? 

The corn land is already broken, 
and the desire is to avoid the work 
of re-breaking. 

There is meadow land in which are 
poor spots and crimson clover and 
rye that are to be used for spring 
grazing. 

The writer has had a good many 
years’ experience in handling ma- 
nure and knows that good manure 
will be beneficial to all these fields. 

Almost all stable manure in the 
South contains large quantities of 
crab-grass and other foreign seeds. 
To top-dress corn land with this ma- 
nure, will, in. my experience, double 
the cost of keeping the crop clean. 
Will its application make the land 
produce enough extra corn to pay for 
the extra cost of labor in tending? 

I am sure it will. But let us look 
a little farther. In your meadow, 
grass is what you want, and a little 
of wild grass there will add nothing 
to the cost of handling the crop. The 
manure, too, will cause the clover 
roots to grow stronger, more plant 
food will be made available in the 
soil, and be in shape to feed succeed- 
ing crops. Will the application of the 
manure bring as many dollars worth 
of hay as it will of corn? 

I think from many trials that it 
will—and more. 

Then here is another big advant- 
age that is gained by applying the 
manure to the sod land. It is very 
seldom, during late winter, that clay 
land, freshly broken—or that sown 
in fall crop—can. be driven over with 
loads without great injury to the fu- 
ture mechanical condition of the soil, 
while a spreader or wagon equipped 
with broad tires would carry loads 
over tough sods during all save the 
wettest times, without doing serious 
injury. The practice of applying the 
manure to crimson clover sods dur- 
ing the winter on clay soils is open 
to the same objection, as far as in- 
jury to the land is concerned, as 
holds with the practice of applying 
to corn land. With this added ad- 
vantage, that much of the crop grow- 
ing on the land would be ruined. 

Several readers, having from 40 
to 60 tons of manure to apply an- 
nually, have asked me to say what 
I think about the advisability of the 
purchase of a manure spreader. 

I don’t like to give advice, so let 
us figure a little. 

For convenience, let us say the 
manure spreader costs $100, and its 
lifetime is ten years—without exces- 
sive cost of repairs. Interest, taxes 
and depreciation will amount to 
around $16 per year. Some say that 
they can handle more tons per day 
by use of the spreader than they can 
when hauling is done on low wagon. 
I could never see much difference in 
the amount handled by the different 
methods. However, we will say that 
one more day of one man’s time is 
required to move the 60 tons of ma- 
nure by wagon than by use of spread- 
er, sO we credit the spreader with a 
saving of $3 per day. There is no 
question but that the spreader will 
do the spreading in better shape than 
will the average man with the fork, 
but we have found that when hand 
spread manure is given a couple of 
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harrowings with the smoothing har- 
row or weeder—after it has laid on 
the ground a few days and been rain- 
ed on and frozen some—the spread- 
ing is practically as well done as 
when the spreader is used to do the 
work. 

Sixty loads of manure will cover 
about nine acres fairly well. This 
amount of land may be harrowed 
twice with a ten-foot smoothing har- 
row for $4. This brings the extra 
expense of the hand spreading up to 
$7. This amount will just about pay 
the interest and taxes on price of the 
spreader. There is the depreciation 
to look after. And with the hand 
spreading you don’t have to find the 
original $100 cost of the spreader. 

“You pay your money and take 
your choice.” A. L. FRENCH. 





Why to Spread Manure on Crimson 
Clover Sod. 


HAVE been amazed at the unsci- 

entific counsel which is so fre- 
quently given on one particular point 
by editors, and by intelligent con- 
tributors, not only in your journal, 
but in others. Even Prof. Massey 
is found joining in the chorus. 

I refer to the application of barn- 
yard manure to clovers, with parti- 
cular reference to crimson clover. 
Now what are the chief reasons for 
sowing crimson clover? For a for- 
age crop? No. For a humus-mak- 
ing fallow crop? No. These are 
valuable features of clover growing, 
but they are secondary attributes of 
legumes. The greatest value of 
crimson clover, or any other legume 
lies in its nitrogen-fixing capacity. 

What, then, is the scientific reason 
against applying barnyard manure to 
this crop? Briefly this: If the 
clover is supplied with a highly ni- 
trogenous fertilizer, in a readily 
soluble form, the plants will derive 
their nitrogen from this, the most 
accessible source, and will thus fail 
to fix atmospheric nitrogen. If the 
crop is then removed, the soil is ac- 
tually impoverished, not enriched, 
for the legumes are notoriously 
heavy feeders upon phosphoric acid 
and potash and will withdraw from 
the soil all that is available of these 
elements, up to the point necessary 
to balance the nitrogen. 

Let anybody try the experiment, 
since ‘‘seeing is believing.’’ Plant 
peas or any other legume on an old 
garden plot which has been heavily 
manured from the stables. The plant 
growth will be enormous, but there 
will be never a nodule on the roots. 

If one is seeking to produce a 
heavy fallow crop in order to add 
humus to the soil, he will certainly 
get it by hauling animal manure 
upon the crimson clover, but he will 
obtain a greater amount of humus 
from rye so treated, besides having 
the advantage of cheaper seeding 
and less risk of a failure to stand. 

Let us bear in mind that the hu- 
mus made from clover so manured, 
will be no higher in nitrogen con- 
tent than that made from rye. In 
either case the nitrogen is derived 
from the applied manure and not 
from the air. 

There is one condition, and but 
one, in which it will pay to apply ani- 
mal manures to the clovers, viz: 
when the clover cannot take hold be- 
cause of deficient or absent inocula- 
tion. In these circumstances manur- 
ing with the home-made product is 
often the cheapest and most available 
means of inoculation. 

W. K. McCOY. 

Gum Springs, Va. 


Editorial Comment: We think 
Dr. McCoy’s perplexity comes from 
misunderstanding Prof. Massey’s di- 
rections. The idea is not to apply 
the manure as a fertilizer for the 
clover, but to spread it on clover, 
which is to be turned under for a 


corn crop, in order to supply even 
“more humus and nitrogen for the 
corn. 





How to Get the Most Out of the 
Manure. 


ARMING without barnyard ma- 

nure is very unsatisfactory. I 
have learned, not by observation 
only, but by actual experience, that 
if fertilizer alone is used on land 
that is clean cultivated year after 
year, a good crop is very uncertain. 
My own experience teaches me that 
the better the land and the more veg- 
etable matter it has in it, the more 
fertilizer it will bear, and the better 
the fertilizer pays. 


The convenience of commercial fer- 
tilizer has caused farmers to neglect 
taking care of their barnyard manure 
as they should. I know plenty of 
farmers who don’t pay any attention 
to making manure, and the little they 
have they just haul it out anywhere 
and very often put it where it is need- 
ed least. Often they throw it out in 
piles and let it get hot before us- 
ing it. 

I want to tell my experience with 
manure. I used to haul it out only 
once a year, and that was in spring, 
and put it very thin in the drill un- 
der my tobacco and try to make it go 
over my entire crop if possible. The 
consequence was, I never could trace 
the manure after the first year. 
Therefore my land did not improve 
any. Thirteen years ago I began to 
sow annual clover. I sowed three 
years in succession, but didn’t have 
any clover. My wife said to me after 
I had tried it three years, “I wouldn’t 
sow any more clover, you see you 
can’t raise it.’’ 

I told her I was going to sow it un- 
til I raised some. So, the fourth year 
I sowed again. After the clover had 
made a good start I began to broad- 
cast stable manure on it, and kept on 
until I got over; this time I had as 
pretty clover as anybody. Just this 
one year’s experience taught me a 
lesson that I have never forgotten— 
that is, what to do with manure when 
hauling it out. Putting that manure 
on clover paid me better than any I 
had ever used. I didn’t only have 
a good crop of clover, it made the 
finest corn I had ever raised on high 
land. 

I have been following the same 
plan ever since. I began then with 
poor land, I have been increasing the 
acreage of my clover, and I try to 
raise all the manure I can and haul 
it out and scatter it broadcast on clo- 
ver. Prof. Massey started me and 
have been learning under him ever 
since. 

My advice to farmers who have not 
tried my plan, sow clover and all 
thru fall and winter haul out all the 
manure you can rake up and scatter 
it broadcast on the clover, wheat, 
oats, rye or any green crop you have. 

Wake Forest, N.C. R. P. HUNT. 





Where Drainage Helps Most. 


AND drainage is not chiefly con- 

cerned, aS many suppose, with 
carrying off surplus water from very 
wet soils. Drainage adds far more 
to the value of farm soils, and to the 
profits in cropping them, by improv- 
ing soils that are shallow, or in bad 
texture, or but slightly wet, than by 
removing excess water from very wet 
soils. Many thousands of acres of 
swamps, meadows and marshes have 
been brought under profitable hus- 
bandry by drainage; but the com- 
bined area of these is very small, 
compared with the hundreds of 
thousands of acres of farm lands that 
are not excessively wet, but that 
have been greatly improved by the 
same means. Drainage, and espec- 
ially under-drainage, is of greatest 
service upon land already under cul- 
tivation, but which is not yielding 
maximum crops because of inequal- 
ities in the water supply. Farmers 
should make a critical examination of 
each field in this respect, regardless 
of the length of time that it has been 
cultivated. Deficiencies may exist 
that never have been suspected.—Dr. 
S. W. Fletcher. in “Soils.” 


WHY NOT BE: 
A LUMBE 
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You can do a good lumbering business in fall and winter 
when the farm doesn’t need you. You have the team, 
wagon and engine. Just get an “American” Portable 
Saw Milland you'reready to saw lumber and make good 
money. Begin with your own w i 
Then saw your neighbors’ lumber for them. 
mounted *‘American”” Mill you'll cover a lot of country 
each season, putting in fall and winter on 2 gaod 
lumbering business. Our new 
you right. i 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO, 

1 Makers of standard saw mills of any size or capacity. 

a 202 Hope St., Hackettstown, N. J. 
“"1592 Terminal Building, New York 


lot, if you have one. 
Witha 


Paying 
No. 34 will start 
Ask for it, addressing nearest office. 


Chicago 
Savannah—New Orleans 





or power. 
process. 











No tamping or use of pallets. 


tile $3 to $5 per thousa’ 
TO YOU. TEN 


THE FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE 


Makes tile 3 to 8 inches in diam., 124 inches long. One man or boy operates it by hand 
500 tile per day by hand, 1,200 by power. 
} 0 This machine and tile used by Experiment Sta- 
tions of Agricultural Colleges and the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 5,000 farmers have 
doubled the yield of land by underdrainage, and saved 75% of cost by using our Machine. 
You can do the same. Save cost of hauling and breaking. Make perfect 
nd. MACHINE SOLD DIR 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. SEND NOW for 36-page Illustrated 
Catalogue. Tells you about great benefits of underdrainage, how to take 
levels and get grades, make and lay your tile at low cost. 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE CO., « 






Tile thoroughly cured by patent 


ECT FROM FACTORY 





Box 110, ST. JOHNS, MICH. 





farm. Some alf 
French, 


a ranches have a dozen. Complete directions in En; 
. German and Spanish. Sent prepaid in the U. S. for $4.00 if 
will not supply you, 





CAHOON SEED SOWER 


a f’ Has the only discharger scientifically constructed to scatter seed evenly in front 
- : of operator and not against his pe: 

this to be the simplest, most accurate and durable broadcast sower made. Sows 

all grain or grass seed. Made entirely of steel, iron, brass and heavy 

vas. Wide breastplate makes it the easiest to c: 


rson. Years of use over the world prove 


can- 
Needed on every 


J 
ealer 
Order today, for it is warranted to give satisfaction. 
Even 00d td 


good reaping. 
GOODELL COMPANY, 18 Main Street, Antrim, N. H. 


















WE PAX THE FREIGHT 


Heaviest Fence Made \=a~= 
Heaviest Galvanizing \“f2<= 
Wemake x6ostyles. Horse <=] 
Cattle, sheep, hog, and bull bah 
Proof fences made of No.9 Y2~'— 
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end absolutely rust 

Bargain Prices “ ~ 
18 cents per Rod Up \-=:. 














Poultry and Rabbit Proof 
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Made of DOUBLE 
FENGE s:xexcra coited 
‘ Spring Wire. Re- 
Mad ways tight. Is heavil 
Galvanized with PURE ZIN 
Will outlast all 
others. Sixty dif- 
heights to choose 
from. A FENCE 
for every purpose. 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 
Be —_ own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
ever quoted on first-class wire fence, 
26-inch Hog Fence, - + 14c. per rod. 

41-inch Farm Fence, - - 2l1c. per rod. 

Special Barbed Wire, $1.55 per 80-rod Spool. 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
contains information you should 
have. Writeforittoday’ It’s FREE 6 

Winchester, Indiana. 








Strongest << 
quires fewer posts. Al- 
ferent styles and 
WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
where it belongs. rices the lowest 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 22%sc. per rod. 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 





Box 172 





Fences, Lawn Fences and 
Gates. Send for Catalog 
\, and Free sample for test. 
The Brown Fence &Wire Co. 
Cfgu Dept, 87 Cleveland, Obie 
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26 INCHES HIGH 
The big advance in priee 
mets as ot eG | 

oe: -_ 
we're covered—nave not IGENTS +4 | 
jou more'this year than 1A ROD) —— | 
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CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 
tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 
tom and line wires No. 9, stay 
wires No. 10. Stays 12 inches 

apart for seven bars or 26 inches high, 24 
inches above that. Graduated spacing be- 
tween line wires from 3 to 8 inches, his 
is the greatest bargain all-heavy-wire 








CENTS A ROD for a 41-inch 
medium weight farm fence. No. 










fence ever offered. 

2 ] 9 margin and No. 13 lineand stay 

wires. Stays 6 inches apart. Spac- 

ing between line wires graduated from 3 

inches at bottom to 8 inches at top. 
HOG FENCE. 

CENTS A ROD for %inch 

square mesh hog Fence, No. 11 

top margin wire, No. 14 line and 

stay wiresand barb bottom wire. 

Stays € inches apart. Spacing between 
line wires graduated from 3 to 6 inches 

LAWN FENCE. 
CENTS A FOOT for 30-inch high 
5 lawn fence fabric. Made from No.9 
intertwisted wire. Very strong. 
$ | 55 for 80-rod spool Ideal galvan- 
. ized Barbed Wire. 

Write today forlarge free catalog show- 

ing complete line of over 100 styles and 

heights of farm, poultry and lawn fence. 

KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 








Te sea KITSELMAN 


A Better Fence—because made on the 
most efficient fence weaving looms from 
the highest quality heavily galvanized Open 
Hearth steel wire—every pound made in our own 
wire millto be used in KITSELMAN FENCE. 
For Less Money—because our prices are based on one 
small profit added to the actual cost of material and 
labor—real Factory Prices that save you Money on Every Rod. 


ATLAS FENCE=A NEW IDEA. 


UNIVERSAL FARM FENCE. 


FENCE 


A Better Fence for 
Less Money. 









CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 

tra heavy farm fence. 

tom and line wires No. 9, stay 

wires No.10. Stays6inches apart 
for seven bars or 26 inches high, 12 inches 
above that. Graduated spacing between 
line wires from 38 to 8 inches. as all the 
advantages of a 6inch stay fence but 
costs much less. 


CENTS A ROD for a 49-inch 
medium weight farm and sheep 
fence. No.9 margin and No.13 line 


23 and stay wires. Stays 6 inches 


apart. Spacing between line wires gradu- 
ated, 3inches at bottom to 8inchesat top, 


POBLTRY FENCE. 
CENTS A ROD for a 60-inch 
Poultry fence. No. 14 margin 
wires and No. 18 stay and line 
wires. Stay wires 4% inches 

apart. Spacing between line wires grad- 
uated from 1% to 4% inches. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 CouncilSt. mumncie, ino. 

Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 


Name 





Town 





R. F. D. State 
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Science Finds The Best Nitrog 
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Corn, Cotton 
and Other Crops 


Made by electricity 
at Niagara Falls with 
nitrogen from the air. 
It is ‘‘Nature’s Own Fer- 
tilizer’’—absolutely pure, 
odorless and wasteless. 


. the perfect ammoniate 





atmospheric nitrogen 


is all available and quick and constant in action. 
It does not leach in the soil. Rains cannot wash 
itaway. The soil duration of Cyanamid Nitro- 
gen insures a steady supply throughout the crop 
growing period. In eleven out of thirteen Ex- 
periment station tests, it has produced greater 
yields than any ether form of Nitrogen. Every 
100 pounds of Cyanamid also contains about 
seventy pounds of soil sweetening lime, which 
corrects soil acidity, neutralizes free acids in fer- 
tilizers and overcomes bag rotting. Cyanamid 
lime improves all soils. making clay more porous 
and sand more retentive of moisture and plant 
foods. Leading fertilizer manufacturers every- 
wnere use Cyanamid for the source of ammonia 
in their brands of high grade fertilizers. 

Ask your agent or manufacturer for fertilizers 
made with Cyanamid. ‘There are ‘‘money”’ rea- 
sons why you should do so. Our booklet 
**Nature’s Own Fertilizer’? of interest and value 
to all farmers will be mailed free upon request to 


American Cyanamid Company, 


Sales Department 
Nashville, 
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Why Acid Ls 


Heart of Limestone Country 


Even in the heart of the limestone coun- 
try, there are quantities of acid farms. 





enough to,correct acidity, we could never 
find acid soil in the limestone country. 


In England and America, where the soil England with her soil of limestone for- 
is of limestone formation, quantities of mation would never need to use lime. 
burnt lime are needed to keep the soil But such is not the case. 
from souring. Acid land needs lime that is active, not 

For limestone in its natural form exerts lime that is slow or dormant. 


little influence upon the soil. Besides correcting acidity, Lee’s Prepar- 
Uniess it is in a form that readily mixes ed Agricultural lime makes available the 
with the soil it is of little worth. Phosphoric Acid and Potash that have re- 
m Sees a. verted to insoluble forms. 
_No amount of srinding and pulverizing It improves the mechanical condition of 
naa et tie lime like Lee’s Prepared Agri- the soil, so that plant foods are held in the 
ciaegis BRINE, soil and fed as the plant demands. 
. a The growing of legumes and the use of 
Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime would do 


. wonders for<Southern soils. 
agacan Free Testing Outfit 
aac a - - ree iestin 
This lime mixes thoroughly with the soil. 2 . 8 ji 
Acidity is corrected at once. Your soil be- For the convenience of farmers who 
comes sweet and productive. hebatnagcl — to know if their soil is acid, we 
e : . 1ave had a number of litmus testing out- 
Other forms of lime may slowly do slight fits made up Vou can secure one praca by 
soll Facer ey oo oo writing us. Set down and write for this— 
ae oe the standard test—recommended by lead- 
If particles of limestone in the soil were ing agriculturists. 


iy 
y A. S. 
a ™ Dept. B. 


fess 


LEE & SONS CO., Inc., 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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When writing to aevertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.’’ 





| is acid phosphate. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








PLAIN TALKS ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 


VIl.—FORMS OF PHOSPHORIC ACID AND THEIR SPECIAL USES. 





a | S STATED in last week’s article, 
the chief source of phosphoric 


acid in commercial fertilizers 
Acid phosphate, 
or superphosphate as it is sometimes 
called, is made by mixing sulfuric 
acid with ground phosphate rock 
roughly speaking in about equal 
weights. It was stated that ground 
phosphate rock or floats usually con- 
tains 24 to 32 pounds of phosphoric 
acid in 100 pounds of the ground 
rock. It was also stated that in 
ground rock the phosphoric acid 
and calcium (lime) are combined in 
the proportion of 3 parts of calcium 
to 1 of phosphoric acid (tri-calcium 
phosphate). 

If 100 pounds of sulfuric acid be 
mixed with 100 pounds of ground 
rock, we have 200 pounds of acid 
phosphate, but there is no more 
phosphoric acid in the 200-pound 
mixture than was contained in the 
ground rock, for no phosphoric acid 
has been added. In other words, if 
the 100 pounds of ground rock con- 
tained 32 pounds of phosphoric acid, 
the mixture would contain only 16 
pounds of phosphoric acic in each 
100 pounds, or the mixture would be 
16 per cent acid phosphate. Or if 
the 100 pounds of ground phosphate 
rock only contained 28 pounds of 
phosphoric acid the 200-pound mix- 
ture would have 14 pounds of acid 
phosphate in each hundred pounds, 
or it would be 14 per cent acid phos- 
phate. 

Now, why is this sulfuric acid 
added to or mixed with the ground 
reck? It contains no plant foods, but 
increases the weight of materials to 
double that of the ground rock. It 
makes such changes in the material 
that the phosphoric acid or a large 
part of it, is in such form or combi- 
nation that it is soluble in water. In 
other words, two of the three parts 
of lime in the ground rock unite 
with the sulfurie acid and form sul- 
fate of lime or land plaster. This 
leaves one part of lime combined 
with one part of phosphoric acid, 
which mixture is soluble in the soil 
water. This is the reason that sul- 
furic acid is mixed with the ground 
phosphate rock, because the phos- 
phoric acid in the ground rock is in- 
soluble and is not dissolved readily 
in the soil water and, therefore, does 
not feed the plants satisfactorily; 
while the phosphoric acid in acid 
phosphate, made by treating the 
ground rock with sulfuric acid, js 
readily soluble in the soil water and 
feeds the plants. 

In properly made acid phosphate 
there is no free sulfuric acid, that is 
none of it fails to combine with the 
lime in the ground rock. Therefore, 
acid phosphate does not directly 
make land sour to any appreciable 
extent, because no sulfuric acid as 
such is present. Under certain soil 
conditions the sulfuric acid in the 
land plaster might be set free again 
and tend to make the soil sour, but 
the small amount thus set free, if it 
has any appreciable effect in produc- 
ing a sour soil, is very slight indeed. 

In this mixture of ground phos- 
phate rock and sulfuric acid, there 
is usually a small amount of phos- 
phoric acid that is not combined with 
calcium (lime) in the proportions of 
one part of each, but is in the pro- 
portion of one part of phosphate 
acid to two parts of calcium. This 
is not soluble in water, but is soluble 
in normal soil conditions and is there- 
fore available for feeding the crops. 
This is known as “reverted” or “‘ci- 
trate-soluble’’ phosphoric acid and is 
generally regarded as about as val- 
uable as the water-soluble phospho- 
ric acid in acid phosphate. 


3asic Slag, or Thomas Phosphate. 


Basic slag, or Thomas phosphate. 
powder is a by-product in the manu- 





facture of steel. The phosphoric acid 
which it contains is supposed to be 
about one-half as quickly available 
as that in acid phosphate, and this 
slowness with which the phosphoric 
acid become available reduces the 
value of a pound of phosphoric acid 
as compared with a pound of phos- 
phoric acid in acid phosphate. Phos- 
phoric acid in basic slag, however, is 
more readily soluble for feeding the 
plants than that in ground phosphate 
rock. While the chemical cemposi- 
tion of basic slag is not well under- 
stood, the combination of the cal- 
cium (or lime) is such that it seems 
to be beneficial on acid or sour soils, 
and in this respect it differs from 
acid phosphate, which has no power 
to sweeten sour or acid soils. 

As has been stated, the acids form- 
ed by the decay of plants or vegetable 
matter in the soil acts on the insoi- 
uble phosphorie acid just as the sui- 
furic acid does in the manufacture o 
acid phosphate, and therefore, if 
basic slag is used on a soil in whick 
there is a large amount of daecaying 
vegetable matter, such ag is supplied 
by stable manure or the plowing un- 
dei of crops, the phosphoric acid in 
the basic slag is wade more readily 
available or is dissolved more quick- 
ly for feeding the crops. On such a 
soil a pound of phosphoric acid in 
basic slag might be worth as much 
as a pound of phosphorie acid in acid 
phosphate. These facts also have a 
special bearing on the value of 
ground phosphate rock or ‘“‘floats.’’ 
In the ground rock the phosphoric 
acid is insoluble in the soil water, but 
if the soil is well filled with decaying 
vegetable matter the vegetable acids 
formed may do for the phosphorie 
acid in the floats just what the sul- 
furic acid does in the making of acid 
phosphate. At least, the acids form- 
ed in the decay of the vegetable mat- 
ter in the soil may dissolve the phos- 
phoric acid in the floats fast enough 
to supply the needs of the growing 
crop. This will, of course, depend on 
the amount of vegetable matter in 
the soil, the rapidity of its decay and 
to a certain extent to the amount of 
floats or ground phosphate rock used 
and how finely it is ground. 


How to Reduce the Cost of Phospho- 
ric Acid. 


Of course, a pound of phosphoric 
acid can be bought in ground phos- 
phate rock much cheaper than in 
acid phosphate. In the first place, 
100 pounds or a ton, or any quantity 
of the ground rock, contains about 
twice as much phosphoric acid as a 
like quantity of acid phosphate made 
from ground rock of the same grade, 
and besides there is the cost of the 
sulfuric acid and the mixing and 
handling in the manufacture of acid 
phosphate to be added to its cost. In 
other words, if 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate sells for $15 a ton, a pound of 
phosphoric acid sells for 4.69 cents; 
while when ground phosphate rock 
containing 28 per cent of phosphoric 
acid sells for $8 a ton, a pound of 
phosphoric acid sells for 1.43 cents. 
It is, therefore, evident that, if the 
soil contains sufficient decaying veg- 
etable matter, it is cheaper to buy 
phosphoric acid in ground rock; but 
if there is not enough decaying veg- 
table matter in the soil to furnish 
sufficient acid to dissolve the phos- 
phoric acid fast enough to feed the 
crops, the ground rock is not only 
not cheaper, but may be almost use- 
less; for the phosphoric acid must be 
dissolved in the soil water, or by the 
roots of the plants, before it can 
serve as plant food. 

In most Southern soils there is not 
enough decaying vegetable matter to 
furnish sufficient acids to dissolve 
the phosphoric acid in ground phos- 
phate rock fast enough to supply the 
needs of the crops. When we fill our 
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soils with decaying vegetable matter 
and keep them full, another of our 
fertilizer problems will be solved. We 
have before noted that this decaying 
vegetable matter supplies nitrogen 
and holds needed moisture, and 
now we learn that it furnishes the 
means of dissolving the phosphoric 
acid and enables us to buy phosphoric 
acid at about one-third the cost per 
pound; but until we learn to put this 
vegetable matter in the soil we shall 
have to continue to buy acid phos- 
phate, even tho it costs us three 
times as much per pound of actual 
plant food. In fact, in the present 
condition of our soils it is probably 
better economy to pay the price 
acid phosphate costs than to buy the 
eheaper ground phosphate rock. Ex- 
cept, of course, to mix with stable 
manure or to apply to land well sup- 
plied with humus, where the cheaper 
ground phosphate rock should be 
used. 

In all materials like ground phos- 
phate rock, fish scrap, tankage, bone 
meal, ete., in which the phosphoric 
acid must be made soluble by the de- 
cay of the organic materials, the fin- 
er the material is ground the more 
quickly it is made soluble or available 
for the use of the plants. 


Where Phosphoric Acid is Needed. 


It has been stated that phosphoric 
acid while found in all parts of the 
plant is most largeiy contained in the 
seeds. It is, therefore, generally 
stated that phosphoric acid is used 
to make the fruit or seeds of the 
plant. This is, in a measure, true; 
for it is a well-known fact that a good 
large stalk may be made when there 
is a sufficient or abundant supply of 
nitrogen and yet the plant fail to 
fruit well until phosphoric acid is ap- 
plied. Plants that make a good 
growth of stalk or weed, but fail to 
make a proportionate amount of fruit 
may need phosphoric acid, and on 
such a soil an application of phos- 
phoric acid should always be tried. 
It may not solve the difficulty, but it 
frequently will, and the only way to 
know is to try it. Phosphoric acid 
in the fertilizer is also supposed to 
hasten the maturity of the fruit. In 
cotton it may cause the bolls to open 
ten days or two weeks earlier than 
if none is used. Of course, this ap- 
plies only to soils where there is a 
deficiency of available phosphoric 


acid. Most Southern soils are de- 
ficient in phosphoric acid. Practical- 
ly all of them except the black 


prairie soils of Alabama, Mississippi 
and Texas and the stiff black or gum- 
bo soils of the Delta regions of Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana and Arkansas. The 
soils in certain parts of central Ten- 
nessee also form another exception. 





Why Use So Much Phosphoric Acid ? 


OST authorities agree that a 
4 crop of 1,000 pounds seed cot- 
ton removed from the soil about ten 
pounds phosphoric acid, 21 pounds 
nitrogen and ten pounds of potash. 
Most formulas prescribed call for 
about 9-3-3, and we use about 400 
pounds per acre, making 36 pounds 
of phosphoric acid, or three and one- 
half times what the crop removes 
from the soil. Besides, this phos- 
phorie acid is one element of plant 
food that is supposed not to leach 
trom the soil. Now, if we continue 
to use three times enough phosphoric 
acid and only half enough nitrogen 
for several years what will be the re- 
sult? No doubt some soils are de- 
ficient in phosphoric acid, but judg- 
ing by the way crops grow on most 
soils, nitrogen is the most deficient 





element. W. R. CRAIG. 
Editorial Comment:—Mr. Craig’s 
question was, we think, pretty fully 
answered in an article last week. 
He has made the mistake of think- 
ing of the fertilizer applied as the 
sole—at least, the chief—source of 
plant food. This it is not, only a 


supplement to the plant food in the 
soil. The man who expects to sup- 
ply in the form of commercial fer- 
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FERTILIZER FACTS No. 


BACK TO THE SOIL 


The press and the public have had much to say 
about the return to the farm. And well they may. 
In the language of the old song: “The farmer is the 
man who feeds us all.” The soil is the source of all 
wealth. Without agriculture there can be no true 
and lasting riches. Any increase in the world’s 
wealth must have its origin on the farm, in the land. 
To get the largest yield at the least cost is the ef- 
fort of today. This is shown by the great interest 


and wonderful results of the Boys’ Corn Clubs the 
country over. 


Anything that will Increase the yield per acre is a 
benefaction. The man or set of men who bring this 
about are benefactors. 


According to the Manufacturers’ Record: “It is 
doubtful if any other country in the world ever 
made as much money in agricultural operations as 
the South made from the early part of the nineteenth 
century to 1860, of course, in the proportion to the 
population.” It was during this period the farm lands 
of the South were virgin and rich in those elements 
s0 necessary to plant life. 


The next great increase shown in the agricultural 
wealth and general prosperity was during the pe- 
riod between 1899 and 1909, when the value of twen- 
ty leading crops of the South increased from $901,- 


is signed, the soil of the farm about to be rented is 


analyzed and the tenant agrees to pay for all plant 
food withdrawn from the soil, during his lease, and 
not replaced, as shown by a subsequent analysis at 
the time that he gives up the farm. And, in return, 
the landlord agrees to repay the tenant for any plant 
food in the soil in excess of what was there when 
the tenant leased the farm. 


To furnish these elements of Nitrogen, Phosphoric 
Acid, and Potash, best found in commercial fertili- 
zers, the manufacturers search the ends of the earth. 
The Potash salts are brought from Germany; Nitrate 
of Soda from the rainless plains of Chili; bird excre- 
tions from the islands of the sea; sulphate of ammo- 
nia from England and Germany; dried blood from 
Argentine; and bones from India, by the thousands 
of tons. 


So great has been the demand and wonderful the 
success through the use of commercial fertilizers 
that sources of supply, of these all-essential ele- 
ments, near home, are being developed. Millions of 
tons of phosphate rock are annually mined in Flor- 
ida and Tennessee. The cotton oil mills of the South 
ang slaughter houses of the West contribute a large 
quota of the ammoniates now used and even Niagara, 
the wonderful, has been harnessed to catch nitregen 


017,000 to $1,710,541,000, a gain of 87.9%. 


During from the air. 





.in fertilizers. 


these ten years the use of fertilizers, to return to the 
soil those elements so necessary to plant life, and 
which had been exhausted, was increased from 
1,368,000 tons in 1899 to 3,144,000 tons in 1909. 


* No means is at the farmer’s hand which would 
equal that of proper fertilization, for increasing the 
output of his land and his own profit. 


Liebig, the German chemist, sixty years ago, 
showed that every growing crop removed from the 
soil, in varying quantities, the three essential chem- 
ical substances, so necessary to plant life—Nitrogen 
(ammoniates), Phosphoric Acid, and Potash—and, 
unless restored to the soil in equal quantity, the land 
would be impoverished. 


This fact is Now recognized 
France as a basis of rental values. 


The manufacturers are spending millions to make 
commercial fertilizers available and at a low cost 
for the benefit of the consumer of today, who- real- 


izes, more than ever, that fertilizer costs less than 
labor. 


It is through the intelligent selection and generous 
application of fertilizer that the maximum yield per 


acre is secured at a minimum cost per unit of meas- 
urement. 


The fertilizer manufacturers are at the head of the 
movement which has as_ its slogan the subject 
of this talk: “Back to the Soil,” for they are causing 
to be put back into the soil, that which causes the 
farmer to get maximum yield from his soil, at the 
in Germany and minimum expense. 
Before the lease 








Write for Bulletin, sent free on request. 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


Southern Fertilizer Association, Atlanta, Ga. 




















tilizers all the nitrogen, phospho- 
ric acid and potash his crops need is 
tackling a losing proposition. 

He should use enough of the min- 
eral elements, phosphorie acid and 
potash, to make sure that there will 
be a liberal supply of these foods 
ready for the crop. There is in the 
poorest soils enough for many bump- 
er crops, if it were only available. 
The fertilizer supplies these elements 
in a readily available form, and any 
left in the soil is not wasted. 

It is different with nitrogen. The 
right way to get nitrogen is by the 
growing of legume crops. To at- 
tempt to buy all the nitrogen need- 
ed for a corn or cotton crop is al- 
most certain to make that crop 
cost more than it should. Nitrogen 
should be purchased only when the 
need is clear. The other elements 
should be bought unless there is good 
reason to believe that they are not 
needed. On some Southern soils it 
does not pay to use potash for field 


To be Certain of Your Crop 


cultivation, comes the fertilizer. 


biggest profits. 


ROYSTER FERTILIZERS 


be Sure of Your Fertilizer 


EXT in importance to thoroughbred seed and proper 
N The right fertilizer. 
mixed in the right way, composed of the right constit- 

uents, under the right formula for your particular crop is abso- 
lutely essential to ‘the largest possible crop production and 


Founded on MERIT—Based on QUALITY are backed 
by a reputation worth hundreds of thousands of dollars which 


crops. On others it pays handsome- e - _ sae 

ly. On practically all it pays to use| Would be extensively damaged if a single lot of fertilizers of 
phosphoric acid. It will pay tre-| inferior quality were put out under the Royster Brand. The 
mendously to add to the nitrogen 


content of most of them, if it is only 
done in the right way—that is, by 
getting the nitrogen for nothing by 
the growing of legumes instead of 
paying 16 to 20 cents a pound for it) Fertilizers are right in every respect. 


The amounts of plant foods re- 


fact that more farmers use Royster Brands than any other 
one independent brand and that eight large plants in six states 
barely fill the demand, is pretty strong evidence that Royster 


TRADE MARK ; 1 

moved by crops are not a guide to Insist upon goods bearing F. = R. 
the profitable fertilization of the 

crops. We are not buying too much Trade Mark. Name of nearest 
phosphoric acid. When we go to get- e e 

ting nitrogen in the right way, and REGISTERED dealer on request. 

have our soils filled with vegetable 3 
matter, however, we can get this F ony RO ST C 
phosphoric acid in the form of raw id e Y ER GUANO 0. 

rock for one-third of what it now 


NORFOLK, VA. 


costs us in the form of acid phos- 





phate. 





When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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dvantage of Our 


Seventy Years’ Experience 


ght ae years’ experience with harvesting and 
haying machines and tools and with equipment for 
building them economically; seventy years of ex- 


haustive experimenting, testing, field work, and distribution con- 
stitute a tremendous advantage in favor of our machines. 


Years ago the basic patents on these machines ranout Anyone who 


wants to may engage in their manufacture. 


But it is one thing to 


build binders and haying tools, and another and entirely different 
thing to build guaranteed machines and sell them at the prices of 


ours. 


Farmers have learned to value the high standard of quality 


which accounts for the dependability of harvesting and haying 
machines and tools bearing the well-known names 


Champion 
McCormick 


Osborne 


Deering | 


Milwaukee 
Plano 


Changes in the construction of these machines are made only 
when actual work in the field shows the change to be an improve- 


ment. 


What changes are made add_ to the efficiency of the 


machine, and are not made simply for talking points. 

I H C machines have harvested the grain fields of the world so 
long, have met and conquered so many kinds of difficulties and 
adverse conditions, that there is now no question of their capacity 
for cutting, binding, and saving all the grain in any field, whether 
it be heavy or light, tall or short, standing, down or tangled. 

The time to investigate harvesting and haying machines and tools 


is before, not after, you buy. 
of the machines they use. 


Ask your neighbors for their opinions 
Some will favor one, and some another, 


for various reasons which may have a very decided influence on 


your buying, but you will find them unanimously in favor of one or 


another of the machines we sell. 


Good binding demands good twine as well as a good machine. 
The strongest and smoothest is that sold by the I H C local dealer. 
It comes in balls guaranteed for length and weight, and is marketed 
under the trade names, Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, 


Osborne, Plano, International. 


There are four grades of each 


brand—Pure Manila, Manila, Sisal, and Standard. 
Let others do the experimenting with untried machines and un- 


tested twine. 


See the I H C local dealers handling these machines 
and get from them the reasons why I H 


C harvesting and haying 


machines and tools, and binder twine are the best you can 
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Chicago 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 


buy. TheIHC local dealers will supply you with catalogues 
and full information, or, write 









DO. YOU WANT 
TO EARN 
BIG MONEY 


During your spare time this winter? 
Can you spare one hour a day, or one 
day a week to a good, clean proposition? 


If you can write our circulation manager 
for details. 


Do it Now! Many Golden Opportunities 
are lost by waiting till “TOMORROW.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
a ee Ne eee 





“The Principles of Agriculture,” 
By Liberty H. Bailey, 


remains a standard work. No one 
is better fitted than Professor Bailey 
to write such a book, and it is read- 
able and full of instruction. Price, 
postpaid, $1.40. Address The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 








The lowest price 
ever made on high 


grade gasoline 
engines. 





First class, high grade gasoline engines at 
prices far below what you would pay else- 
where, and they are backed by the strongest 
guarantee ever written, and shipped direct to 
you on 30 days free trial. Cheapest to run. 
Durableand long wearing. Doall kinds of 
work. Simple. Safe. Backed by $500,000 fac- 
tory and 20 years record. Write for the book 
that tells the secret, 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., 
Salisbury, 
N.C. 











Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 











| HARROWINGS. 


Y FRIEND John Johnson says: 

“Those who grow a good variety 
of short or medium-staple cotton, and 
stick to it, make more money than 
those who plant long-staple cotton.” 
This remark was brought out by the 
articles of Prof. Newman and Mr. 
Williams, on page 6, issue of Feb- 
ruary 8. 

Harrow is inclined to think John 
Johnson is right, as to the average 
farmer. In fact, my friend says this 
is true of the average Mississippi 
Delta farmer, where long-staple cot- 
ton is supposed to do its best, and 
I am inclined to think he is right 
there, also. 


When a staple of an inch and a 
quarter to an inch and three-eighths 
sells for the increased prices which 
have been common the past two sea- 
sons, the long-staple cottons look 
attractive and the men who have 
rich land may make them more prof- 
itable, but the man with only fairly 
rich lands or the average upland cot- 
ton farmer will do well to go slowly 
in making a change from short to 
long-staple cotton. 

The yields of the long-staple va- 
rieties do not usually run as large in 
comparison with the short-staple va- 
rieties as Mr. Williams’s experience 
would indicate. It must be remem- 
bered that Mr. Williams is a dairy- 
man, and it is an observed fact that 
wherever you find a dairyman who 
has been at the business for as much 
as five years he produces about dou- 
ble the yields per acre produced by 
his neighbors who are not dairy- 
men. 


The point I wish to make is that 
the farmer who has never grown 
long-staple cotton had better plant 
a small acreage at (first, just 
enough to produce a bale or two, and 
learn from experience on his own 
lands which it is better for him to 
grow. This is especially true if, as 
many think, the demand for long- 
staple cotton is apt to be more than 
supplied next year, and that conse- 
quently the price will not be much 
above that of good short-staple cot- 
ton. 








*+ * & 


It has always been “more than 
passing strange’? to me that the 
American people have never recog- 
nized the facts pointed out by Mr. 
Woods on page 9, February 8, re- 
garding the destructive effects of nar- 
row tires on our roads. We are 
spending millions for good roads to 
be destroyed by bad wheels. About 
the only argument Harrow has ever 
heard offered against wide tires is 
that in soft or bad roads they in- 
crease the pull or draft. This is only 
true when narrow tires have cut up 
the roads and made them bad, as 
shown by the Missouri Experiment 
Station tests. On soft ground, or on 
roads cut up by narrow tires, the 


‘draft or pull may be greater with 


the wide tires the first few times 
they pass over the road; but, as Mr. 
Woods states, there would be no such 
roads if narrow tires were not used. 

When good roads have been built 
in this country they have soon been 
made bad, or at least greatly dam- 
aged, by our narrow tires. We do 
not repair these roads and cannot 
afford to repair the rapid injury done 
by our bad wheels, but we could 
easily afford to repair the slight 
wear, if any, that would come from 
the use of wide tires. Why build 
good roads for bad wheels? Would 
it not be better policy to build good 
wheels to help make good roads? 
Perhaps we may learn this in time, 
but past events hold out little hope. 

* * & 


Mr. Bion H. Butler’s ideas, as ex- 
pressed on page 10, February 8, are 
not those of the average farmer, nor 
of more than a very small majority 
of farmers. In fact, we cannot im- 
agine anything more heretical or un- 
popular in the eyes of the cotton 
grower, than his statement that, ‘It 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


is an impossibility to restrict the 
crop or to hold up the price.” 

Our friend John Johnson says 
Butler is right, and offers in support 
of that opinion “The total failure of 
all efforts in the past to either ma- 
terially to restrict the average or 
fix the price.” 

Harrow is not quite ready to ad- 
mit that past efforts at restricting 
the acreage and holding up the price 
have been complete failures. They 
certainly have not been notable suc- 
cesses, but the efforts made may, it 
seems to me, have had some effect 
in at least lessening slightly the acre- 
age, and perhaps in preventing cot- 
ton from selling for quite as low a 
price as it might have sold for had 
no efforts been made to hold up the 
price. 

But if the history of the efforts to 
restrict the acreage and hold up the 
price of cotton during the last 15 
years be viewed without prejudice, 
it must be admitted that whatever 
may be possible in the future, not 
much has been accomplished in the 
past. When the acreage has been 
large and the price low, the acreage 
has decreased slightly and the price 
increased; and when the price has 
been high the acreage has increased 
and the price has fallen. This much 
we think cannot be denied; but the 
attention given in attempts to re- 
strict the acreage and hold up the 
price has borne other fruits well 
worth the efforts made. Attempts at 
restricting the acreage have called 
attention to the rotation of crops and 
the production of forage, and farm 
and home supplies, and the efforts 
to hold up the price have led to bet- 
ter methods of marketing, to the ex- 
tent at least of putting the crops on 
the market more slowly and with 
better judgment. 

Another question which may well 
be raised is, if the farmers cannot 
restrict the acreage and hold up the 
price can they prevent manipulation 
of the market or price by specula- 
tors? 

‘Some may deny that the price is 
materially influenced by other than 
supply and demand, but anyone who 
has studied the question carefully 
cannot have failed to observe results 
and fluctuations in price not entire- 
ly due to supply and demand. 

John Johnson propounds this 
question for Mr. Butler to answer: 
“If it is impossible to restrict the 
acreage and hold up the price, is it 
possible to prevent all other influ- 
ences, except supply and demand, 
from pulling down the price?” 

HARROW. 





A Home Water Plant for $100. 


oo a mere boy I have dreamed 
of a water supply such as they 
have in town. Last summer I re- 
solved to install such a system and 
then went to work to put my plans 
into operation. 

I have a well in the back yard 
that affords a lot of water. I erected 
a tower over the well 20 feet high. 
On this tower I built a 600-gallon 
tank. *I then put in a good force 
pump and a little gasoline engine. 
With this little outfit I store enough 
water in the tank in one hour to run 
the place a week, and the cost for 
gasoline doesn’t exceed 20 cents per 
month. 

From this elevated tank I have 
half-inch pipes to convey the water 
to whatever places it is needed and 
there is nothing to do but turn a 
faucet. We use a 50-foot hose for 
sprinkling. 

The cost of this System didn’t ex- 
ceed $100, and my wife doesn’t think 
she could keep house now without it. 

I contemplate putting in a home 
lighting plant sometime in the fu- 
ture and I will be glad to read letters 
from readers who have experience 
with lighting plants. 

E. J. TRUSSELL. 

Bailey, Miss. 





If you do not file your papers, give this 
copy to a neighbor who does not read it. 
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Saturday, February 22, 


COTTON PRICES AND COTTON 
PROFITS. 
1i.—The Important Thing is For 


You to Get the Right Variety and 
Then Breed It Up. 


1913.] 





HE last cotton crop that has been 

harvested and reported in full 
as this is written is that of 1911. The 
variation in the yield of States is 
worth noting. North Carolina pro- 
duced an average of 315 pounds to 
the acre, and except for a small crop 
reported from Missouri, California 
and Virginia, North Carolina report- 
ed the biggest average yield to the 
acre. 

Florida averaged with her small 
crop only 130 pounds to the acre; 
Louisiana averaged 170 pounds; 
Mississippi, 172 pounds, and ‘Texas, 
186 to the acre. Oklahoma could 
reach only 160 pounds on the aver- 
age acre. Oklahoma made just a 
trifle less cotton last year than North 
Carolina made, but it took twice as 
much ground to make it, which 
means twice as much plowing, plant- 
ing, chopping, ete. Now if the North 
Carolina planter found any trouble 
in getting a profit from nine-cent cot- 
ton last year what could be said of 
the Oklahoma farmer? F 

Anyone who will take the trouble 
to get a copy of the Statistical Atlas 
of the Census Bureau and turn to the 
map that shows the production of 
cotton, willy see that a limited tract 
of land beginning with Scotland and 
Robeson counties, in North Carolina, 
running down thru Marlboro, Ches- 
terfield, and two or three others in 
South Carolina, produces an aver- 
age about three-fourths of a bale 
of cotton to the acre. Another ter- 
ritory in the Mississippi Delta is 
good for a similar average, and some 
smaller areas will do as well. Most 
of the country goes below half a bale. 

The Mississippi Delta is endowed 
by nature with fertile soil, good cli- 
mate and the cotton men there prof- 
it by it. But North Carolina can 
hardly be said to possess any unus- 
ual fertility above the rest of the 
cotton country. In fact, in some of 
the sandhill country, where a few 
years ago the impression prevailed 
that nothing could grow, the planters 
try each year for a bale to the acre 
crop. 

They try, and a lot of them are 
succeeding. They are succeeding in 
making such crops as 75 bales on 85 
acres, 215 bales on 225 acres, 11 
bales on ten acres, etc. 

This brings us to the golden text, 
which is, that if one man can make 
11 bales of cotton on ten acres, an- 
other can do it. The question that 
follows is how? Several things con- 
spire to make up the answer. 

While raising cotton is to some ex- 
tent a question of soil, we face the 
certainty that our soils will not ma- 
terially change for us. But that can 
be helped by the selection of such a 
type of cotton as will adapt itself to 
the soil. That comes to the second 
factor of the answer to the question, 
which is one of the most important, 
and that is seed selection. 

Tt is well known that cotton, as 
well as anything else, will produce 
a better crop on land that it has 
grown on for a considerable time. 
If a farmer has been planting King 
cotton for a period of years and se- 
lects his seed from his own fields 
he will in time establish a strain of 
King cotton that is adapted to his 
soil and climate. If he treats Rus- 
sell the same way he gets the same 
results. But if he gets new seed of 
the same varieties and plants them 
on his place, he does not get as good 
return. 

The varieties of cotton resolve 
themselves down to three or four. 
They are the Russell big-boll type, 
the early small-boll cotton, of which 
the King is the best known repre- 

sentative, the Peterkin, the long- 


Staple, and some minor varieties or 
crosses. 
These varieties are so well de- 


fined that it is useless to ty to suc- 


ceed with one where the other is in- 
dicated as the better variety. It is 
true that Russell and King will grow 
in the same field, and thrive and do 
fairly well, but only one of them will 
do the best, for the conditions that 
will make one do best are adverse to 
the other. So the planter should 
first determine which variety he 
wants to plant. Then he should get 
the best seed obtainable, plant it per- 
sistently, and not be tempted to try 
all the new things that come along 
unless some really good thing is tried 
out by Government or State Experi- 
ment Station and recommended as a 
farm experiment, to be conducted 
wholly apart from the main crop. 

When the variety is selected, it 
should be planted with intelligence, 
and seed saved each year from plants 
that bear the biggest number of bolls 
on the best stalks. This will mean 
some trouble, but it will pay just as 
certainly as it pays to have a Berk- 
shire pig instead a razor-back, or a 
Jersey cow instead of a scrub. 

No doubt the careful selection of 
seed is the foremost factor in in- 
creasing the cotton yield of the coun- 
try. Then comes the close personal 
attention to the stalk. A stalk that 
is not growing off promptly should 
have the doctor at the start, for if 
it is allowed to come along as a runt, 
with two or three bolls, or six or 
eight, when it should have 50 or 
more, it is a dead weight, taking its 
share of work and time, occupy- 
ing its share of land, and not paying 
in return. It is those fellows, Mr. 
Cotton Man, that take your profits. 
Go after every one of them in your 
field and see if you cannot bring them 
up to be good yielders, and see that 
they do not get any seed in your seed 
bag for next year to bring you a fur- 
ther lot of their kind. 

Then work your crop properly, 
practice proper rotation, and by the 
time you get these things all attend- 
ed to, you will be discovering other 
things about making your crop a 
more profitable one than it has been, 
for there are other things to cipher 
out every day as you are discovering 
as you go along. 

BION H. BUTLER. 





A Novel Experiment. 


R. I. W. MITCHELL, Youngs- 

ville, N. C. proposes to show by 
experiments the relative value of dif- 
ferent cottons now recommended in 
fighting the boll-weevil. The plat of 
land for this experiment has been 
made intensely rich to keep the cot- 
ton plant growing in a thriving con- 
dition until frost. Every other row 
will be set in cotton plants given 30 
days start in a hothouse at the same 
time the other rows are planted in 
the same kind of cotton in the usual 
way. Six entirely different types of 
cotton of the earliest strains will be 
tested. One acre will be grown of 
the earliest cotton from hothouse 
plants. The starting of cotton in hot- 
beds is entirely a new idea and may 
‘be the final solution of the boll-wee- 
vil problem as it is expected to in- 
crease the yield almost double under 
boll-weevil conditions. 





What They Think of The Progressive Farm- 
er on the Other Side of the World. 
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Where to Buy the Best Seeds. 
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» Funk’s Farm Facts 





Once upon a time there lived 1,600 
hard-working farmers who planted 
home-grown seed. Across the way, 
strung along the other side of the road, 
lived 1,600 other farmers who didn’t 
work any harder than their neighbors, 
but who, nevertheless, improved their 





comparative positions because they 
planted Funk’s seed corn. In fact at 


was just 15 bushels 
trom Funk’s seed than from the home 
grown seed. 

Now this is not a fable or a fairy story 
but is a cold faet. 

Think of it: in 1,600 individual cases 

i 


FUNK’S SEED SUCCEED. 


Allowing say 40 acres to each of the 
1,600 farmers and a 15-bushel increase 
per acre, Funk’s seed netted an increase 
of just 960,000 bushels. 


Come; you are invited to share in these profits. 
We will show you the possibilities of your land. 
Write today, right now, for the new book on 
corn. Itis free. A guide, bulletin and prfce list 
combined. Address Funk Bros, Seed Co., 1500 
W. Washington St., Bloomington, III. 





For a strong weed, good 

fruiter, fine staple, little loss 

in case of storm and a yield 

of from 39 to 42 per cent. lint, 

plant 

PETERKIN IMPROVED 
COTTON SEED 


Peg a when origina- 
ted, thirty years ago; the 
BEST today. ws 

Write for prices All seed de- 
livered f. 0. b. FortMotte,S. C, 


J. R. CROUCH, 
General Sales Agent, 
FORT MOTTE. Ss. C. 











UNCLE SAM TRIUMPH COTTON 


Won the $1.000. silver cup at the New 
York Land Show. This cotton holds the 
worlds record on yield per acre, turnout 
at gin, largeness of boll, earliness and 
length and strength of staple over all 
other short staple varieties. It is free 
from boll weevil and does not suffer from 
Anthracnose. For guaranteed pure seed 
write 


WADE’S SEED FARM 
Alexander City, Alabama 











For most money and heavi- 
est yields per acre and earliest 
maturity, write B. W. Haw- 
kins, Nona, Ga., for history 


i tcieithiehetetelll 
and descriptive circular of his 
Great and Wonderful Cotton, 


amma With price of Seed. It’s Free, 














BRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


WATERMELON SEED 


ONLY PURESTRAIN Carefully selected. Kep, pure 
IN UNITED STATES forty years. No other variety 
a= crown on plantation of 1500 acres. 
Pure seed impossible where different kinds are 
grown. loz. 15c—2 oz. 25c—4 oz. 40c—+ Ib. 60¢, 
1 lb. $1.00—5 Ibs. $4.50—10 lbs. $8.50 delivered. 
Remit registered letter or money order, Send for 
Seed Annual. Manualon melon culture with all 
orders. M. I. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia County, Georgia. 











Please find enclosed a P. O. for 10 shill- 
ings, in continuation of my subscription to 
your paper. It is the most valuable piece 
of farm literature that I ever had the pleas- 
ure of reading, and even under our some- 
what different South African conditions, it 
gives more valuable information and more 
useful hints and ideas than anything that is 
published in this country. IT look forward 
with pleasure to each week's issue and in- 
tend to make use this season of the many 
*“tips’’ that The Progressive Farmer has 
given me with regard to corn. TI shall cer- 
tainly recommend it to my neighbors and 
friends, and once they get to know it, I 
don’t think much persuasion will be neces- | 
sary to induce them to subscribe. 

The last issue I had as that of October 
19, and any back numt s that have been 
published sinee then, or sine the expiring 
of my last subscription and before the ar- 
rival of this, IT should very much like to 
have to complete my file of them 

Wishing your paper every success, which 
it most richly deserves, IT remain, 

H. T. PHEAR. 


“Watersmeet,” 
South Africa. 


Brussels Siding, Vryburg, 


The longer I 
I like it.—F. L. 


read 
Dennison, 


better 
Tenn. 


your paper, the 
Trenton, 


the end of the last season the difference | 
er acre more corn |} 
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At My Seed House On 
The Farm 


Out here on my farm I have a complete 
testing outfit. I prove the purity and ger- 
minating power of my seed to my own 
satisfaction before offering them to you. 

For I’m a farmer myself and I know the 
folly of using any sickly or impure seed. 
So I use every precaution to give you the 
purest and most virile. 


If you want to have a better garden this 
year, if you want to secure some of the 
finest varieties of vegetables, write me now 
for acopy of my new catalogue. It’s free, 
I want to place a copy in the hands of every 
eader who is interested in better seed. 

Just drop me a line and ask for a copy, 
I’ll send it to you by return mail. 


| “—_ 


—_ 
ee 


| 





W C. SLATE, President, 


Slate Seed Co., 


Box B_ So. Boston, Va. 


















“CORN TALK” 


How to produce a maximum crop at a 
minimum cost. A valuable treatise on 
the modern methods in Corn Culture. 
Many new suggestions invaluable to Corn 
raisers, in this my “revised treatise. It 
tells how to produce 100 bushels shelled 
corn, per acre without fertilizer or ma- 
nure, and at the same time increase the 
productiveness of your land. Highest 
compliments upon the merits of this 
book received from the Agricultural Col- 


leges from a number of States. FREE. 
A postal card will bring it. 
W. OSCAR COLLIER, Corn Specialist, 


32 Frent St., Easton, Maryland. 

















ORCHARD GRASS SEED 


Direct from the producer to the consumer. 
Purity and germination guaranteed. Avoid 
a middle-man’s profit. For sale in 20 bu. lots 
or over. 


Henry L. Martin, Jr. 


MIDWAY, KENTUCKY 











—“18 Cent Cotton =_ 


I sold my upland long staple ‘‘Keen- 
| f an” cotton today, Dec. 7, at 18 cents. 
| | It is the best upland long staple cot- 
ton grown. Write me for particulars. 
Ww. B. LOWRANCE 
Columbia, South Carolina. 
Car load lots orless— 


| COW PEA any variety. 


| Samples and delivery prices upon application. 


K. RONEY & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


GREEN’S EXTRA 
CO i | ON PROLIFIC & EX- SEED 
TRA LONG STAPLE 


Extra Prolific makes from 10 to 25 per cent more than 
other varieties. Extra Long Staple pulls from 13-8 to 
11-2 inches and sells from 1 1-2 to 2 cents more per pound 
than other varieties. Write for description and prices. 


WALKER T. GREEN, SHILOH, S. C.” 
BOONE COUNTY WHITE SEED CORN 
True to type, acclimated, heavy yielding, 












































early maturity. Satisfied customers, Place 
order now. Price, $2, shelled 
NEWTON®*® C. MYERS 
Meadow Valley Farm, Greenville, Tenn. 
18 1-2 CENT COTTON 
Columbia up-land long-staple cotton 
yields equal to short staple. All gins 
handle it O.K. Has sold this season at 
16% to 18% cents. Pure selected plant- 
ing seed, $1.25 per bushel; 10-bushel lots, 
$1 per bushel, f.o.b. Milner. Address 
L. M. BROWN, Milner, Ga, 
| The Iredell Test Farm, Statesville, N. C. 
| Has King’s Improved Cotton Seed for sale 
| at 75 cents per bushel; Weekley’s Improved 
| Seed Corn, either on cob or shelled and grad- 
| ed, ready for planting, at $2.50 per bushel. 


MEACHAM, Superintendent. 


| F. T. 





| 


Thoroughbred Seeds ‘ 
The standard in the South for nearly fifty years. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


Geo. Tait and Sons, Inc., Norfolk, Virginia. 
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in about fifteen minutes. 


esting information. 











orence 
-Wacons 


The surest way to 
get your money’s 
worth of wagon is 
to get a “Florence.” 


There’s a man near you who can prove this to you 
If you’ll drop us a postal 
we will send you his name and some other inter- 


Florence Wagon Works, 


FLORENCE, ALA. 


































Empire Bidg.; Atlanta 





Your fruit is not at its best in 
yield, flavor, color or shipping 
qualities unless the Potash supply 
is adequate and available. 


A fertilizer for fruit should contain 
at least 12% Potash 


Many growers use annually 200 Ibs. Muriate 
of Potash per acre. 


Potash also insures strong wood and early and 
continuous bearing. 


Write us for prices if your dealer doesn’t 


carry Potash Salts; also for our free books 
with formulas and directions. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 


42 Broadway, New York 
Monadnock Block, Chicayo 
Whitney Central Bank Bidg., New Orleans 
Bank & Trust Bidg., Savannah 
an Francisco, Cal. 








GAGER LIME AND MANUFACTURING CO., 


Ground Limestone at a Reasonable Price 


We can supply, f. o. b. cars at works at Sherwood, Tenn., ground limestone, 
98.19 per cent calcium carbonate, for $1.25 per ton in carload lots in bulk. 


At $1.25 per ton, GROUND LIMESTONE is the best and 
cheapest form of lime for most soils. 


Chattanooga, Tern. 














‘Does Your Soil Need Lime? | 


It most likely does; most South- 
ern soils do. Test it with blue lit- 
mus paper. If the paper turns 
pink, when left a few minutes in 
the damp ground, it will pay you 
handsomely to use lime. 

We can sell you agricultural 
lime of high grade at $3.50 per 
ton, in bulk, f.o.b. cars, Saginaw, 
Ala. Send in your order, or write 
for fuller information. 


SAGINAW LIME & LUMBER CO. 
Saginaw, Ala. 








& _J 


Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers” Exchange. 














DAYBREAK PHOSPHATE 


GROUND 95% THROUGH 100 MESH 





that 95% passes a 100 mesh 
screen, 80 % passing a 200 


a mesh screen, and is abso- 
ed by lutely guaranteed to 
the lead- 


contain a minimum 
of 13% Phospho- 
rus (2934% 
Phosphoric 


Acid). 


ing experi. 
ment stations 
as the best and 
most economical 
carrier of Phospho- 
rus. It appeals only 
to the intelligent farm. 
er who utilizes Nature's 
abundant source of Nitrogen 
by growing | egumes and who 



























keeps his soil alive with humus. 
Write for literature and prices. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
COLUMBIA, TENN. 


Ground Rock Dept. 
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ALL AROUND THE FARM. 








TWELVE SERMONS ON CLOVER 


IV.—Wouldn’t You Like to Have a 
Patch of Clover at This Season? 


é peng are 12 months in each 
year in which clover, (or the 
lack of it) is very important in the 
economics of most every farm. One 
of these is February. 

At this season we have seen the 
dead stalks, the ghosts of last year’s 
crops; or worse, the bare bleeding 
soil, till any little spot of green is 
restful to the eyes. And what must 
it look like to a cow that has been 
shut up since October, whose vision 
has rested only on the drab pros- 
pects of barn and lot, and whose diet 
has been a poor quality of dry hay, 
with perhaps a few corn shucks for 
dessert. And what a paradise it 
would seem to a poor calf, whose 
only shelter is a pine tree, and whose 
life work must be with ticks, and 
dead broomstraw? 

In a patch of green clover the 
chickens would revel and cackle, and 
give you eggs while eggs are high. 

Most of us in these parts, plant 
peanuts, and more or less of cow- 
peas, or other crops of which the 
hogs are allowed to ‘‘save the waste.”’ 
The old sow has grown voluptuous, 
and the pigs are growing hefty. But, 


alas! Such dreams must end. No 
more waste till next winter. No 
grass till next summer. Wouldn’t 


you like to have a green clover field 
to invite them to? 

If you wouldn’t your heart is stone, 
and your bank account a cipher. 

And that colt of yours. Wouldn’t 
he like clover? And that faithful 
old servant, the old family horse, 
whose teeth are scarcely sufficient to 
grind grain enough to keep him in 
flesh? 

And they can all have it if you 
want to have it. A thousand acres 
in this one county are now in clover. 
Why not more? 

The farmers have not 
it enough it to go after it. 

ZENO MOORE. 

Whitakers, N. C. 


wanted 





How to Build a Lime Kiln. 


WOUL.D thank you for some infor- 
mation about burning lime. How 
to build a kiln and use stone and clay 
mortars. Could it be built against 
a side hill by making excavation. The 
main things I want to know is the 
foundation or shape that will be most 
most economical of wood, as I would 
have to use wood in burning? How 
long does it have to be burned? 





Answer by Prof. Daniel Scoates: 


I have drawn a figure showing the 
method of building a furnace for 


PEARY WY 
Kiln Built Against a Hill. 


burning lime. In referring to this 
figure, you can go to your limestone 
hill, A, cut vertically, and build this 
kiln right at the side of this hill, B 
is the chamber of the kiln. This kiln 
is built of stone and mortar. It will 
be better to use some other kind of 
stone rather than limestone as lime- 





“eraged over 





stone will not last as long under 
heat. You can use limestone, but it 
will necessitate the repairing of the 
kiln often. The total height of this 
kiln will vary; something like 20 feet 
as an average. The width of the 
chambei B will vary also, depending 
upon the amount that you want to 
burn and the size 
of wood that you 
want to use. If 
you use eight- 
foot wood, of 
AB course the diam- 
eter of your kiln 
would be greater 
than eight feet. 
Cis theiron 
grate thru which 
the limestone 
falls after it has 
been burned to 
the proper de- 
gree. It falls in- 
to a pit D from 
which it can be 
shoveled. The pit 
should be about four feet square and 
five feet high. 

The length of time required to 
burn the limestone will vary, and a 
little experience will tell you all 
about this. Also the amount of wood 
required will vary according to the 
kind of wood that you use. You can 
soon find this out by burning a little. 

In regard to putting the limestone 
in the kiln, do not put it in any larg- 
er than one foot square blocks, and 
be careful not to get it too fine as it 
will fall thru the grate unburned. 
As to charging the kiln, you put the 
wood and the limestone in the kiln in 
alternate layers, and then start the 
fire. When this limestone has burn- 
ed to the proper degree, it will be- 
come a powder and fall thru the 
grate. 


Loyer of wood ond 
a 
— 7S ck 
yor ~ 


Rock in Kiln. 





The Legumes at the Foundation of 
Good Farming. 


J HAVE been running a little truck 

patch down here for some 25 
years. I see that our minds (that is 
yours and mine) run together neck 
and neck on the legume question. I 
have had some experience with leg- 
umes, and permit me to say that I 
consider them the very foundation 
of successful farming. I don’t buy 
any stable manure except for seed- 
beds, altho my fertilizer bills runs up 
to about $5,000 annually. I find that 
by the liberal use of cowpeas and vel- 
vet beans I can well dispense with 
stable manure. I put under all the 
vines possible and use commercial 
fertilizers. I never fail to deliver 
the goods when harvest time comes 
and my land is growing better each 
year. I make 600 barrels cabbage 
and 1,500 bushels eggplant per acre. 
Last year my Irish potato crop av- 
100 barrels merchant- 
able potatoes per acre. I sold one 
man $20,000 worth of cabbage in 
1912. 

I am just mentioning these things 
to show you that I am delivering the 
goods and don’t have to use stable 
manure, but rely on legumes to bring 
my land up to the highest state of 
fertility. J; R. DAVIS: 

Bartow, Fla. 





Editorial Comment:—Mr. Davis is 
certainly right in saying that legumes 


_ are at the very foundation of good 


farming, and in his truck farming he 
may be right in turning these legumes 
under instead of feeding them. For 
the general farmer, however, we feel 
confident that the best policy is to 
keep livestock enough to consume 
most, at least, of the legume crops 
grown on the farm, and then return 
the manure to the land. 





{I have been a reader of The Progressive 
Farmer for nearly four years I have had 
in my home at least a dozen farm papers 
and I consider it the best by far of any 
farm paper that I have ever read.—Rev. F. 
M. Haw, Midway, Tenn, 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 











\WHEN YOUR CANNING CLUB MEETS. 


Why All Tomato Clubs Should Have Regular Meetings This 
Spring, and What Should Be Done at These Meetings, 


By Miss Susie V. Powell, Jackson, Miss. 


mer it will be pleasant and 
profitable for girls who belong 
to Canning Clubs 
to meet and dis- 
cuss the work. 
Each county or 
eistrict. club 
should elect of- 
ficers and meet at 
least once a 
month at the 
schoolhouse or 
-jsome other con- 
jvenient place. A 
Jtecommittee can ar- 
range a program 
=to suit local con- 

ditions, but the 


D™=:: spring and early sum- 





MISS POWELL. 
following subjects should be discuss- 
ed fully at this time: 


1. Measuring plat _ accurately. 
Sach girl given the width of her 
plat to find the length of it. 

2. Keeping data necessary for 
making out report next fall. Copies 
of the report blank before each of 
the girls present. Instructions in 
how to find profit or loss, cost per 
ean, etc. This part of the work is 
vitally important and may be made 
highly educational. 

3. Preparation of plat—breaking, 
fertilizer, width of rows, etc. 

4. Planting in  cold-frame_ for 
early tomatoes—Stone tomato seed 
recommended for canning purposes. 
Several successive plantings should 
be made so the tomatoes will not all 
ripen at once. 

5. Cultivation and care of plants, 
pruning, staking, etc. 

Study carefully ‘the printed in- 
structions sent from Washington. 
Ask some expert farmer to meet with 
you and advise you concerning Nos. 
3 and 4. Invite the county and State 
agents on Government Demonstra- 
tion Work to attend some of your 
meetings and address you. Keep in 
touch with the county directors of 
club work thru your teacher or your 
president, and so you will receive all 
instructions, announcements of 
prizes and other matter that she has 
tor distribution. If you fail to re- 
ceive printed instructions, report 
the matter to the county director. 

If you do not receive seeds from 
Washington, do not delay when time 
comes to plant, but buy Stone toma- 
to seeds for yourself. 

Learn the “Canning Club song,” 
and the “Tomato Club yell,” and en- 
liven your meetings with these. Make 
every effort to get a market for your- 
self. 

The following program should not 
all be given at once, but may be used 
in part at several meetings: 

Canning Club Program. 
1. Meeting called to order by President. 
2. Minutes read by Secretary. 
“Canning Club Song.” 
+, Address on tomato eulture or other 
meow oF Club members. 


6 Announcements of prizes, ete. 
7 Biography of Dr. S. A. Knapp. 
8. History of Canning Clubs. 

9 A “can opening’ contest. 

10. “Tomato Club yell 


11. A Tomato Club luncheon. 





Menu for Tomato Club Luncheon, 
Cream Tomato Soup 
Salted Crackers 
Tomato Salad with Mayonaise 
Tomato and Shrimp Salad 


Combination Salad 

Tomato Pickles Tomato Preserves 

Tomato Jelly 
Stuffed Tomatoes Meat Sandwiches 
Tomato Welsh Rarebit 
Tomato and Spaghetti 
Cheese with Crackers 
Iced Tea Coffee 
Can Opening Contest. 

As a social diversion at a “Canning Par- 
ty,’ or a contest in spelling and defining 
at school, the following may be used: 

“Open” each of the following objects with 
a “can: 

(1) A channel; (2) a hoax; (3) an 


aspirant for office; (4) a taper; (5) con- 
fectionery; (6) a@ case of tea; (7) a large 
leafed plant; (8) a man-eater; (9) a large 
gun; (10) a narrow boat; (11) an overhead 
covering; (12) a melon; (13) a musical com- 











A Tomato Lassie and Her Growing 
Crop. 





position; (14) a soldier’s flask; (15) a coarse 
cloth, 


Answer.—(1) Canal; (2) canard; (3) can- 
didate; (4) candle; (5) candy; (6) cannister; 
(7) canna; (8) cannibal; (9) cannon; (10) 
canoe; (11) canopy; (12) cantaloupe; (13) 


cantata; (14) canteen; (15) canvas. 


Tomato Club Yell, 


To-to-to-to, To-to-to, 
Ma ma, Ma ma, To-to-to, 
Ma-ta-ma, Ma-to-ma, 
To-ma-to!!! 
What’s the Club motto? 
To make the best better! 


Tomato Club Song—Tune, “Dixie.” 
LE 


The Tomato Girls’ Club is a girls’ or- 
ganization 
By the County, State and Nation— 
Can away, can away, can away, To- 
mato Girls. 
To make us wise and happy and 
healthy— 
Can away, can away, can away, To- 
mato Girls! 
CHORUS, 
Then hurrah for the Southern Can- 
ning Club! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
For the G. C. C. we pledge our 
hand, 
Head, heart, and 
command- 
We’ll try, we’ll try to make the best 
better! 


health at her 


If. 
We plant our seed in the month of 
March, 
Before the sun begins to parch. 
Plant away, plant away, plant away, 
Tomato Girls! 
From the hotbed to the field we 
take it 
Ground as rich as we can make it. 
Plant away, plant away, plant away, 
Tomato Girls! 
Hit. 
When tomatoes are ripe we begin our 
canning, 
First result of all our planning. 
Can away, can away, can away, To- 
mato Girls! 
When the cans are sold and prizes 
are given, 
We receive the reward for which 
we've striven— 
Can away, can away, can away, To- 
mato Girls! 
IV. 
A canner can can everything that he 
can, 
But a canner can’t can a can, can he? 





Can away, can away, can away, To- 
mato Girl! 
No, a canner can’t can a can, can 
he? 
But a farmer can farm a farm, 
can’t he? 
Farm away, farm away, farm away, 
Corn Club Boys! 
Vv 
Now why can’t a canner and a farmer 
together, 
Combining their talents, find out 
just whether— 
Can away, can away, can away, To- 
mato Girls! 
A farmer by canning can make more 
in life, 
Than a farmer by farming without 
a wife— 
Can away, can away, can away, To- 
mato Girls! 
VI. 
A wife is essential and blest be the 
man, 
Who, while farming himself, gets a 
wife than can can— 
Can away, can away, can away, To- 
mato Girls! 





Uncle Jo’s Poultry Club. 


O DOUBT most of you who made 

application for membership to 
our Boys’ and Girls’ Poultry Club, 
have been on teeterhooks for the past 
week. Well, I’ve had a job of it. Had 
no idea that there were so many boys 
and girls interested in poultry. Up 
to now, my assistants and self, have 
opened and read nearly 400 letters, 
and we are not quite thru yet. Let- 
ters came from every direction, from 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Florida and Tennes- 
see. I wish I could send eggs to all 
applicants, but I cannot. We are 
nearly thru with the letters from 
North Carolina. Out of the 100 
counties in the State, applications 
came from 72. 

It took two days opening the let- 
ters and finding out the counties, 
with the aid of a large map of the 
two States and a postoffice directory. 
Most of the applicants failed to give 
their county. 

As a whole, the letters were a nice 
lot, most of. them showed painstak- 
ing care in composition, spelling, 
punctuation and neatness. A few 
were written so badly that, try as I 
would, I could not make at the name. 
These few, of course, found their way 
to the waste basket. 

Now, I want every boy and girl who 
wrote me, to become members of our 
Poultry Club, whether they receive 
eggs or not. A great many wrote ex- 
pressing a desire to become mem- 
bers in any event. It will cost noth- 
ing, and may benefit you later, and 
if there are any other boys or girls 
who failed to read our club announce- 
ment in issue of February 1, and who 
care to join, just send name and ad- 
dress and you will be enrolled. This 
offer applies to all boy and girl 
readers in The Progressive Farmer 
territory. We want every member 
we can possibly get. I have no axe 
to grind, nothing to sell you. It’s 
just a hobby of mine. It’s going to 
cost me a penny or two to send out 
100 sittings of eggs, but I do it freely, 
willingly, just to get the young folks 
interested in standard-bred poultry. 
Eggs will go between February 20 
and May 15, and you will be notified 
by postal a few days before eggs are 
sent. Eggs will be sent by post or 
express, depending on circumstances. 

One or two breeders have kindly 
offered to donate one, and perhaps 
more sittings of eggs to help me out, 
all of which is appreciated and if 
there are any who wish to contribute, 
will be glad 10 hear from them. 

In a great many instances eggs will 
go to orphan children and cripples, 
unable to work on the farm. 

It seems that my idea of our elub 
had been anticipated, as two letters 
reaching me, stated that they had in 
mind the promotion of a Boys’ and 
Girls’ Poultry Club, without the free 
egg feature and asking me to be the 
chairman or director. 

UNCLE JO. 





Time to Pay 


ondertul “Adier: plan of sell hich has 
wonderfu er plan of selling organs whic! 
made the ‘* Adler’’a household word; more than 75,000 
of these famous organs are now in the homes of the 
people. The time has arrived—this very day—for you 
‘or my Wonderful Free Organ Catalog. Learn 
ow you can have the World’s Best Organ- winner of 
highes* prize at St. Louis World’s Fair—sent to your 
home for 30 Days’ Trial without paying a cent. 
Just send for my Catalog. Select the Adler Organ 
you like best. I will ship it atonce. Have it a month 
free. Send no money until you decide to buy. Then, 
if you decide to keep it, after thorough examination, 
y me at eo s nience in sma t ou 
ke no risk and if, at the end of a year, the “Adler’® 
fails to make good on every point I will refund every 
llar you have paid. I give the longest and strongest 
| dongles ever made on an organ—for SOfullyears, 
save you $48.75 because I sell direct from the $500,000 
Adler — Factory (greatest in existence), The 
dler Plan wrecks all retail organ mers 
Write For Free Organ Book. Name 
and Address on Postal—or 























L. 
Adler, Pres’t 
Adler Organ Co., 
3481 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 


Send me—FREE— my Copy of your Wonderful 
| Organ Book. 


NAME...... | 


| ADDRESS. ......ccccccccscccccscccccccccccecccccssssecs | 
FC RET NEU RRS  OMEEENEEY aeSoren: 


Paint Facts 
Worth Knowing 


How to Get Best Protection and 
Beauty at a Minimum Cost 


Bea) you paint this spring —and 








every farmer has some need for paint 

every spring—it will pay you to care- 
fully consider the progress made in recent 
years in the science of paint-making. ~ 


In the old days we got a keg of white lead, 
some commercial linseed oil, turpentine and 
some sort of coloring matter, made a paddle 
out of a stick, and proceeded to.make some 
*‘paint.”? No formula, but guesswork; and 
the appearance and protecting power of the 
paint was largely a matter of guesswork, too. 


But things have changed nowadays. Today 
paint is scientifically made, as accurately as 
a druggist’s prescription. 


For instance, in the making of Lowe 
Brothers’ ‘‘ High Standard’* Liquid Paint 
every ingredient is carefully selected and then 
submitted to chemical tests. Every part must 
be up to certain definite standards. ‘These 
ingredients are then mulled and mixed by the 
latest processes, proven to give best results, 
judged by actual severe weather tests extend- 
ing over a number of years. 


Lowe Brothers have proved by these actual 
tests that the wearing and protecting qualities 
of paint depend greatly upon fineness of grind- 
ing and accuracy in mixing. A shade too 
much or too little of any constituent may re- 
sult in faults inthe paint. Careful, scientific 
testing has shown the exact ingredients and 
the exact proportion that produce a paint film 
of greatest strength and durability, thus giv- 
ing the longest life and greatest protecting 
power. This formula is then foilowed in 
making ‘‘High Standard’” Paint. 

This is whv farmers everywhere, who have 
ased Lowe Brothers ‘‘High Standard’’ Liquid 
Paint have found that it has a greater adher- 
ing and protecting power, lasts longer, and 
is more economical than home mixed or any 
other paint. 


There is a ‘‘High Standard’’ paint dealer 
near you who can supply you with any of our 
products. If you don’t know who he is, write 
us and we wiil introduce you. ‘There’s a 
Lowe Brothers’ Paint, Varnish, Enamel or 
Stain for every purpose. 


Valuable Paint Books—Free 


Have the best looking farm buildings in your township— 
our booklets will tell you how—*‘Homes Attractive and How 
to Make Them’’—and ‘*Guide to Farm Painting.’* Sent free 
to readers of this paper—W rite today. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
495 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 


Boston New York Chicago Kansas City 
Lowe Brothers, Limited, Toronto, Canada 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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Built by One of the 
World 


Largest Concerns in the 
for American Roads Especially 





The J. I. Case T. M. Company, 
Inc., maker of the famous Case 
Forty, is a $40,000,000 concern. For 
seventy years it has manufactured 
the finest machinery in its lines. 
You know, and your friends know, 
the quality. 

The Case Company has thousands 
of customers in every part of the 
United States. Our machinery goes 
to all parts of the world. 

We are making the Case Forty 
for our old customers as well as for 
hundreds of people who will drive 
cars in the cities. 

The Case reputation is staked in 
each car. Our methods of building, 
our grade of materials, must be bet- 
ter than usually go into Forties to 
maintain our 70-year-old standards. 


when we started making automo- 
biles. We had 10,000 dealers and 
65 Branches before a car was sold. 
We saved that selling expense. We 
saved officers’, sales manager’s and 
advertising department salaries, 
rent and other overhead charges, 


Makers of other cars must include 
such costs in the price. 


We put ali these savings into the 
car without charging buyers an ex- 
tra penny. 

Have the 
Catalog 


Write for the Case Cat- 
alog, or send the coupon 


i for it. Sce what sort of 
W car caz be made for 
Savings e Do $2,200. Note the Case 


Not Make 


We could make large savings on 
the cost of our motors by using 
cheaper materials. Alsoonclutches, 
transmissions, drive shafts, wheels, 
axles and other vital parts. We 
could cut our assembling cost in 
i two, and this cost is one of the 
i largest. 

We put into the Case—in every 
car— hundreds of dollars of extra 
value that does not appear on the 


Thirty also at $1,500. 
Case Cars are built for 





° This Emblem 
American roads after 70 on an automo- 


years of building machin- bile bas the 


same signifi- 
cance as the 
Sterling mark 
on silver. 


ery to travel those roads. 
You need such a car. 





J. 1. CASE T. M. COMPANY, Inc. 
601 State Street, Racine, Wis. 


about Case ‘‘40’’ and ‘‘30.’’ 


surface. But that insures Case 
| Service. No other Forty at $2,200 : 
| ever gave equal value. Name —____——— — 
What Permits It Town —____ Ho 
We can do what other makers State 


Please send complete information 








can’t. Wecreated no new business 


CASE FORTY 





The Car With the 


Famous Engine 





5-Passenger Touring, Fully Equipped, $2,200 


Westinghouse Electric Starter; Westinghouse Electric Lighting System for all Lamps; 
Side and Tail Lamps, Combination Oil and Electric; Warner Auto-Meter; Electric Horn; 
Rain Vision Ventilating Wind Shield; English Mohair Top, Side Curtains and Cover; 37x4%- 
inch Tires; Firestone Universal Quick-Detachable Demountable Rims; 124-inch Wheel 
Base; Three-Quarter Elliptic Springs; 4%x5'4-inch Cylinders; Brown-Lipe Transmission; 
Timken Full-Floating Axle; Rayfield Carburetor with Dash Adjustment; Bosch Magneto, 
Dual System Single Point Ignition. The usual Tools, Tire Repair Kit, Jack, etc. And in 
addition, Extra Tire an ube on Rim, Extra Tube separate, Tire Chains, Tire Cover 
and Handy Work Light on long wire. 


Pry 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





THE HOME CIRCLE. 











“THE WORLD’S WEE WORKERS.” 





ERE toil the stripplings, who should be a-swarm 
In open sun-kissed meadows; and each day 
Amid the monstrous murmur of the looms 

That still their treble voices, they become 

Tiny automata, mockeries of youth: 


To her that suckled them, to him whose name 
They bear, mere fellow-earners of life’s bread, 
No time for tenderness, no place for smiles,— 
These be the world’s wee workers, by your leave. 
Naught is more piteous underneath the sky 

Than at the scant noon hour to see them play 
Feebly, without abandon or delight, 


At some poor game; so grave they seem, and crushed! 
The gong! and foulness sucks them in once more. 
Yet still the message wonderful rings clear 
Above all clang of commerce and of mart 
“Suffer the little children” and again 
“My kingdom is made up of such as these.” 
—Richard Burton. 


MRS. HUTT’S WEEKLY LETTER. 


A Little Talk About Fish and How to Cook Them—tUseful Sug- 
gestions of Permanent Value. 








By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 

AM now down in the southeastern 
part of North Carolina, and from 
the table where we eat we look 
over the water and watch the ships, 
great and small, come in or go forth 


to scale it. Wipe it 


the water, thereby 





In cleaning a fish begin at the tail 
thoroly in- 
side and out with a cloth wrung out 
of cold water, but do not soak it in 
removing much 








to sea. I am told that a large part 
of the small craft are fishing boats. 
We have fish for breakfast and fish 
for dinner and fish for supper, a very 
feast of fish. I wish you might each 
have it. There seems to be unlimit- 
ed quantities. One of the gentlemen 
of our party told of being in the bar- 
ber shop yesterday when a man came 
in offering everyone there all the 
white fish he could use, saying he 
had a ship load but could sell none. 
We are having quantities of that 
queen of fish, the shad. It is a fish 
rich, but delicious. It is good rolled 
in cornmeal and fried, it is better 
baked, but it is best broiled or plank- 


ed and adorned with parsley and 
lemon. 

I wonder if you know that verse, 
almost as delightful as the shad 


itself: 


“When the good Lord made shad, 
The devil was mad, 

It seemed such a piece of delight. 
So to ruin the scheme, 

He jumped in the stream 

And stuck in the bones out of spite. 


When the strawberry red 

First illumined its bed, 

The angels looked down 
glad, 


and were 


of the taste and mineral salts. Be 
sure that any clotted blood adhering 
to the backbone is removed. If the 
fins are to be removed, cut them oft 
with scissors if small; if large, slit 
the skin each side of them and re- 
move the fine bones that penetrate 
into the flesh. 

In boiling a fish have enough wa- 
ter to cover. A little salt added to 
the water gives flavor and lemoa 
juice or vinegar keeps the flesh white. 
Fish are usually boiled whole unless 
too large for the kettle. A fish is 
cooked when the flesh leaves the 
bones, no matter how long it takes. 

TO BROIL A FISH. 

Clean and wipe as dry as possible, sprinkk 
with salt and pepper (not flour), and place 
on a well greased broiler, skin away from 
the fire. It should be broiled on the flesh 
side, the skin being basted at the last just 
long enough to make it crisp and brown. 

TO BAKE A FISH. 

Grease the tin sheet or pan well. If the 
pan is rather deep a cloth placed under the 
fish will make its removal easy. 

FRIED FISH. 


This would not be much harder to digest 
than otherwise prepared, if fried in hot 
fat and then placed on brown paper or clean 
white cloth to absorb the grease. 


FISH BALLS. 


1 cup fish, 2 cups mashed potatoes fre 
from lumps, 1 egg, % tablespoon butter, 1% 





> 


J. I. CASE T. M. COMPANY, Inc., RACINE, WIS. 


" Case Cars are sold through 11,000 Dealers and 65 Branch Houses | 
Faetory Branches at 
ATLANTA, GA., NASHVILLE, TENN., GREENSBORO, N. C., ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


teaspoon white pepper, salt to flavor. Mak: 
into pats, and fry. They are best done in 
frying basket in deep fat for one minute 
and well drained on brown paper 


But the devil, ’tis said, 

Fairly pounded his head, 

For he’d used all the bones in the eee 
shad.” FISH CROQUETTES. 


2s . J — To 1% cups cold flaked (not mashed) fish 
The shad is the hardest fish I ever aaq 1 cup thick white sauce (1 cup milk, 2 








tried to bone, but if you can succeed tablespoons butter, 4 tablespoons flour,): 
: ; ? Se Ee it Ng hs season with salt and pepper, and, if you 
with it you can bone anything that have it, lemon juice and chopped parsiey. 





Spread on a plate to cool; shape, roll in 
crumbs, then egg and then crumbs and fry 
in deep fat. Drain on brown paper. Serv: 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


swims the waters. 
To Bone a Fish.—Clean and lay 














In this department we shall publish offerings of all lands wanted or offered for | the fish, skin side down, on a Gat On S Res Piste, Mernieied With ‘Paregicy. 
sale or for rent. We do not extend our general advertising guarantee to land ad- | surfac i ack the membrane pene ae od 
vertisements, because every purchaser should see land for himself before buying. | surface. Scrape b u = : Caen See: 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our paper until he has first shown ; covering the bones. Loosen each bone A good way of using left-over fish. Put 1% 
us satisfactory references as to his honesty and financial responsibility. from the flesh by inserting the tips cups ow fish, free of skin, in 1 cup cream 
| oa ae re ae r % sauce ( cup milk, 2 tablespoons butter, 2 
| of the fingers under the ribs. When table spoons flour, salt, pepper). Flavor 





with onion juice, parsley or bay leaf. Pour 
over toast or put in a baking dish, sprinkk 
with buttered crumbs and bake in the oven. 


the ribs on one side are loosened, 
shove the fish away from the back- 
bone with a knife and the bones pull 


Moore County Farm Lands 





727 acres of undeveloped land, 2 miles from Keyser and 4 miles from Aberdeen, | out easily. The shad will require the gy ouia be discarded if anuelee ar caste 
No waste land. 600 acres level land can be put into one field. Nice creek on back picking out of many small ones, aS and that preserved in oil or canned should 
side, which affords splendid pasturage. Price, $11 per acre, they are divided and, like the Setoch- moe he uscdest the-can bulges. 

274 acres of land on railroad, between Pinehurst and West End. Small house | man’s yellow dog, ‘‘not weel conneck- Salt fish is not very easy to digest, 
— acpi toes Moroes BES aoe PEP PONTO Bt F5t' Hor Bere. tit.’ Some fish can be boned by in- but it offers variety and can be ob- 
Rica pore ee orn — me ne h orchard. " serting the knife under the back- tained at all times. I found a new 
land. Price, $12.50 per acre. io bea Aa ae MERE ENE NON AIAN OF | One and running it out under the way of making pin money last week. 

Terms can be arranged on above. All these tracts will bear fullest investigation. ribs. When one has done Heh & woe told me their farm _— 
Land here will produce as weil as land in other communities selling for $75 and $100 | times, boning a fish is not hard. The poor but she helped along with 
per acre, Climate is unsurpassed; best sand-clay roads in the State. Church and | freedom from bones certainly adds chickens and fish and garden. She 


school facilities good. Write me, or better, come an@ see. said she often roasted stuffed chick- 


| to the pleasure of eating and pre- Sage 
= I M KE I HEN | vents danger for children. ens and took them down to a ship 
~ = = : ; Aberdeen, N. C. To Skin a Fish.— Remove the back that had just come in and sailors 





IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISE IT sometimes bought as many as a doz- 


IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


fins and with a sharp knife remove 


WE FEEL SURB IT WILL PAY YOU BR- a narrow strip of skin down the ena day. She canned her vegetables 
CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS, back. It is easily drawn off if fresh. and sold them to pegple living inland. 
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Next year she intends canning not 
only snaps, but corn and peas. 

She has several fisherman friends 
and when they know of a ‘‘catch” 
that she can buy cheap they send her 
word and she gets the fish and salts 
them down. I asked her how much 
she made last year but she did not 
know because so much of it was ex- 
changed for lard, meal and other 
things, but she said she recokoned 
she took in about $25 in money. 

The flavor of fish is influenced by 
the food it eats almost as much as 
that of fowl. Those from stagnant 
ponds have a brackish taste and the 
flesh of a trout kept even a short 
time in a pond is decidedly different 
than when in the mountain stream. 

Fish is a most excellent food. It has 
not as much nourishment as meat or 
fowl. It makes up for that lack, how- 
ever, by being more easy of digestion. 
Salmon, mackerel and eels are the 
exceptions. In an experiment, several 
ounces of fish were digested in 2% 
hours, the same amount of beefsteak 
taking 3%, hours, while the salt fish 
required four hours. Fish is one of 
the most completely absorbed of 
foods, and, as in the fowl, the white 
meat is easier to digest than the 
dark, cod excepted. 

It is popularly supposed that fish 
is a brain food because it contains 
phosphorus. There is a story that 
a woman believed it. So, having two 
stupid daughters she sent them to 
the seashore. They ate more and more 
fish, but their brains did not improve. 
They did, however, make excellent 
matches. As a matter of fact, meat 
contains more phosphorus than fish, 
the virtue being in ease of digestion. 
It is certainly better food for chil- 
dren and those of sedentary habits 
than is the continued use of meat. 

Fresh fish always has firm flesh, 
bright eyes and gills. Do not be de- 
ceived into buying or eating any- 
thing else. 





TAKE TIME TO LIVE. 


No Farm Woman Should Make Her- 
self Such a Slave to Labor as to 
Have No Time For Mental Growth. 


T IS a paradox—one of those state- 

ments that sound simply foolish 
until we realize that they are simply 
true—that the average country wo- 
man knows but little of the country. 
In many cases she is too hard-work- 
ed and weary to think of anything 
save her monotonous round of du- 
ties; but even more I think, it is be- 
cause she has never had her eyes 
opened to the wonderful beauties of 
the great out-of-doors, and counts 
the gifts of nature too common, be- 
cause they may be had for the asking. 

My heart goes out to the ever- 
weary woman who goes about her 
work like a piece of run-down mech- 
anism. who has let her insistent du- 
ties sap her strength and interests 
until ‘‘the glory and the dream”’ have 
taken flight, and only the hard reali- 
ties of life remain. She herself can 
searcely realize what she is missing. 
We country women must learn not 
to take our work too seriously. Tho 
one of the greatest things in life, it 
is not all of life, and we make a se- 
rious mistake when we let it usurp 
the place of recreation, pleasure, of 
religion, almost Life was meant to 
be a much happier, broader thing 
than just the chance to weary our- 
selves with hard, and often times, un- 
renumerative labor. We are too 
prone to tire ourselves out—wash- 
ing, sewing, darning, running unnec- 
essary tucks in daughter’s frocks, 
and then, after standing in a hot, 
unventilated kitchen, getting up fried 
chicken and a hot dessert for supper, 
count it as a positive virtue in our- 
selves that we are too tired to eat, 
or even to enjoy the beauty of the 
night. 

Worry, that great bane of the Am- 
erican housewife, is a disease born 
within doors of the narrowness of 
thought and interest shut in between 
feur walls. It seldom troubles those 
who live much in the open, breathing 





William Dean Howells. 


you she was a woman!” 
“Bartley laughed. 
““No we don’t,’ said Lapham. 
to look like women.’ 


purr-ox-eyed of iron in her.’” 


her know that he sees it. 


just so careful with all of us. 
patched all over; but we wa’n’t ragged. 





didn’t seem to think it was anything.’” 


SILAS LAPHAM’S WIFE AND MOTHER. | 


Sp of the best of all American novels is “The Rise of Silas Lapham,” by 
Silas Lapham is a man who has made a fortune 

out of a mineral paint found on his father’s poor farm. 
detailing an interview of the hero by a reporter. 
merchant tells of his early struggles and how his wife helped. 
“ ‘Mis’ Lapham was with me every time. 





‘That’s the sort most of us marry.’ 
‘Most of us marry silly little girls grown up 


“Well, I guess that’s about so,’ asserted Bartley, as if upon second thought, 
“Tf it hadn’t been for her,’ resumed Lapham, ‘the paint wouldn’t have come 
to anything. Iused to tell her it wa’n’t the seventy-five per cent of purr-ox-eyed 
of iron in the ore that made that paint go; it was the seventy-five per cent of 


Even finer is the tribute he pays his mother: 


““A man never sees all that his mother has been to him till it’s too late to let 
Why, my mother,— he stopped. 
in the throat,’ he said apologetically, with an attempt at a laugh. 
on: ‘She was a little, frail thing, not bigger than a good-sized intermediate 
school-girl; but she did the whole work of a family of boys, and boarded the hired 
men besides. She cooked, swept, washed, ironed, made and mended from daylight 
to dark—and from dark till daylight, I was going to say; for I don’t know how 
she got any time for sleep. But I suppose she did. She got time to go to church, 
and to teach us to read the Bible, and to misunderstand it in the old way. She 
was good. But it ain’t her on her knees in church that comes back to me so much 
like the sight of an angel as her on her knees before me at night, washing my 
poor, dirty little feet, that I’d run bare in all day, and making me decent for bed. 
There were six of us boys; it seems to me we were all of a size; and she was 
I can feel her hands on my feet yet. 


The story begins by 
Among other things the paint 


No hang back about her. I tell 


‘It gives mea lump 
Then he went 


We were 
I don’t know how she got thru it. She 








pure air, and reading the larger 
thoughts of the Creator, and in this 
fact we may easily find a hint for 
ourselves. A little time each day— 
be it only an hour—for relaxation 
and a complete clearing of the mind 
from worry and care, will often do 
more for us than a doctor and a ser- 
mon combined. And nowhere can 
we get this so effectively as out of 
doors. To many of us “neighboring” 
is an impossibility, and, in spite of 
many opinions to the contrary, I 
doubt if it is social intercourse we 
need as much as we do time to ad- 
just ourselves and our little affairs 
to the scheme of the universe. A 
gossip or a chat is often a palliative, 
it is true, but an hour’s recreation, 
with the clearer vision that it brings, 
is a remedy. Out of doors the whole 
perspective changes, the troubles 
that loomed so large in workroom or 
kitchen drop away, and we may feel, 
as never before, our part in God’s 
plans, and our relation to the wonder- 
ful teeming life of the country. 


Try it! Let some of the house- 
work go undone for once—it will not 
be remembered in the _ reckoning 
against you—let the family do with- 
out hot biscuit and pie for supper, 
and serve instead fresh fruit, and 
snowy slices of cold bread. Then be- 
take youself with a book to the shade 
of the beech trees, or better still, 
follow up the windings of some little 
stream if it be only the “spring 
branch,’ and among the anemones 
and violets and curling fern fronds, 


read again for yourself the story of! 


Creation. But there is one thing you 
must remember, to get the full good 
of such an hour, you must leave your 
worries and cares behind you. Put 
them resolutely out of your mind 
when the gate closes behind you, and 
you will find enough things of inter- 
est to keep them out. If you don’t 
know the commoner wild flowers, 
some little hand-book of botany will 
interest you, no matter what your 
age, and you will find your walks 
trebly enjoyable, if you have some- 
thing to look forward to on each one 
—from the first hepatica of spring 
to the crimson seed-apples of the 
wild rose, that glow bravely thru 
most of the winter, there is always 
something of interest to find and 
bring home. 


Learn to walk well, your head up 
and your shoulders back, drinking in 
fresh air and beauty as you go, and 
have some interesting goal in view— 
a nearby hilltop, or some bank where 


the laurel grows most abundantly, or 
some deep, green valley, that is cool 
even at mid-day. And when you 
have gained your vantage point, out 
of sight and hearing of the things of 
workaday life, you will find that the 
color has come back to your face, and 
the hope to your heart, and, in the 
stillness, you will remember that 
when God made the world and look- 
ed on it, He found it good! 
MRS. W. D. DICKINSON. 





AN ENTERPRISING FARMER’S 
WIFE. 





She Has An All-the-Year-Round Gar. 
den, Keeps 35 Hens, and Believes 
in Flowers and Paint. 


FEEL myself one of the sisters of 
the woman’s department as I am 
a progressive farmer’s’ wife. My 
husband takes The Progressive Far- 
mer and reads it and is doing better 
farming every year by reading it. I 
will tell some things I have learned 
by experience and by reading The 
Progressive Farmer. 

First, how to have something to 
eat from the garden every day. I be- 
gin planting in January when the 
weather will permit, such hardy veg- 
etables as onions, peas, radishes. I 
have 1,000 cabbage plants set out 
now. I sow seed in May for fall cab- 
bage and in June for winter use. Am 
having plenty of these now. I begin 
planting beans in March and plant 
some every ten days until September. 
I keep my garden rake and hoe at 
the gate and all the time I can spare 
I am hoeing in my garden. I hoe 
most of it myself and hoe it every 
week if not hindered by rain. 

Second, I have frying chickens and 
eggs to eat all the year and some to 
sell. I sell eggs all the year. I keep 35 
hens. I have some young chicks now 
and more hens sitting, and am eating 
some fine fryers and broilers every 


week now hatched in Septembér and |’ 


October. I hatch all I can till July, 
and begin to hatch again in Septem- 
ber. I don’t set any in November and 
December, but I get eggs all the 
time. I sell off some old hens every 
year when they are good sale and 
turn out some young ones. I have 
friers to last until the young ones 
come on now. 

I do most of my sewing on rainy 
days, as there is always something 
outside to do when the sun shines, 
such as cleaning out the hen-house, 
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GOLD DUST 


makes pot and pan 
spick and span 














(Continued on page 31.) 


Pots and pans collect more 
dirt and grease than any other 
cooking utensil. The one best 
way of cleaning them is to use 
Gold Dust. Gold Dust not only 
takes off the outer surface, but 
digs deep after germs and hid- 
den particles, and makes them 
as spotlessly clean and sani- 
tary as when new. 


If you want your pots and 
pans so bright you can see your 
face in them—your pots and 
kettles spotless and germ-proof, 
use Gold Dust in cleaning. It 
will do the work, too, in half 
thetime ofthe ordinary cleanser 
—and save most of your labor. 
Gold Dust does the bulk of the 
work alone; you merely assist 
it. 





You can buy @ 
large package of 
Gold Dust for 
5 cents. 


**Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work” 


BARGAINS! 


$10 Money Order brings 

ju one t-class posi 

‘eather Bed; 1 set 3-Ib Pile 
lows; one ($2.25) Countere 
pane; one (36x72) Rug $1,504 
Y one Initial Handkerchief 

one Pack Post Cards, al. 
for only $10. Only one lot 
to a new customer. Agents 
wanted Big pay. —_—— 
L. J. TURNER, Boz 48 Grover, N C. 

Cut this ad out and return with money order 
for all —_ above and get EXTRA, one Pair Dole 
lar Pillow Shams or Silk Handkerchief, 


FEATHER BEDS “ew #0-». Feather Bed 


by Pair of Pillows for 
0.00. Satisfaction or 
money back. Write today | ase special free offer 


THE STOKES CO., Box 288, Burlington, N. C, 




































THIS CANNING OUTFIT 
has converted tons of 
fruits and vegetables in- 
to cash, and is adopted 
by the Government in 
teaching the ‘Canning 
Schools.” Thousands in 
use. They requireneither 
cook stove nor furnace 
for operation. Works 
glass jars and tin cans 
perfectly. Catalog free, 


FARM CANNING MACHINE CO.,Dept D, Meridian, Miss, 


AGENTS—100” 


OIL GASLIGHT BURNER 
New gae generating coal oil or kerosene 
lamp burner. Produces three times as 
—_ light es common burners. N 

OKE. Fitted with smoke consuming 
os thet burns the carbon and soot, 
Millions of homes use oil lamps. Big 
profits on every sale. Write at once for 
terme of egency and free sample. 

THOMAS 


RcO. . 
1655 West St. yton, Ohie. 











ELECTRIC o 
GASOLINE 


hite tan i ours 

alion Bown ol ° Shot 4F or Bole, ‘simple, 

on’t explode, Guaranteed. Take advan- 

of our big introductory offer and secure 

One BURNER We want one person in 
Fits Your Gid Lamp each locality to whom we 





MANTLE LAMP COw 612 Aladdin Bidg., Chicago 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write any advertiser in 
this paper for goods, catalogs, or 
price-lists, be sure to say, “I saw 
your ad in The Progressive Farmer, 
which guarantees the reliability of 
See full 
conditions on our editorial page. 


all advertising it carries.” 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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OME people are so constituted that if you give 
them an inch they will take take an ell—or 
try to. Just because we guarantee that every ad- 
vertiser will deal honestly with our readers, some 
subscribers want to make it appear that we are 
responsible for every accident, every mishap, every 
unavoidable delay, that occurs. We guarantee 
that our advertisers will deal honestly with you, 
but we cannot guarantee that they will not make 
ordinary, human mistakes. We are going to pro- 
tect our readers from all dishonest advertisers. 
At the same time we are going to protect our 
honest advertisers from all unreasonable readers. 
If you hear anybody saying The Progressive Farm- 
er hasn’t treated him right about any advertising 
claim, you may be pretty sure that he has claimed 
more than he was entitled to. 





SENTENCE which we ran across in a county 

newspaper the other day appealed to us as 
strongly as any sentence we have read lately. ‘‘I 
am a believer in progressive ideas,’’ wrote a cor- 
respondent of this county paper, “if it doesn’t 
cost anything.’’ There is, ‘‘in a nutshell,’’ as he 
said, the reason why so many people are ‘‘dead- 
set’ against any movement for the advancement 
of their neighborhood, and why they become mere 
obstacles in the path of progress. They do not 
mind the progress, but they want it without pay- 
ing for it. So, of course, they don’t get it. The 
world doesn’t work that way. Progress, like every 
other good thing, costs something—both in money 
and in effort. The man who is too stingy to pay 
his share or too lazy to do his part isn’t going to 
help a bit in any good work, and it is sheer im- 
pudence for such a person to call himself pro- 
gressive. 





N AN article written for a county newspaper, 
Prof. C. T. Ames, of the Holly Springs, Miss. 
Experiment Station, says: 


“If every foot of hill land in north Missis- 
sippi had been sodded to Bermuda grass fifty 
years ago, we would not find the gullies we 
do find today, but a very much better coun- 
try. I would rather cultivate a crop in a Ber- 
muda grass sod on good land, than to try to 
make a living on poor land. Take your choice. 
I do not advocate sodding Bermuda in your 
garden or in your truck patches, or in your 
best valley land, but on your hills, whether in 
cultivation or not. In eultivating land that 
is in Bermuda grass, every care should be 
taken not to kill the grass.” 


There can be no question that Prof. Ames is right 
in what he says. The fear of Bermuda grass which 
possesses many Southern farmers is a very un- 
reasonable fear. Anything that will hold our hill 
lands and prevent them from washing is a bless- 
ing—certainly so when it is one of the best pas- 
ture grasses known, as Bermuda is. 





OME of our exchanges seem to be wrought up 

a little over the recent articles on the oleo- 
margarine question in The Progressive Farmer. 
The Nashville Tennesseean, which should know 
better, tries to make it appear that it would be to 
the interests of the cotton farmer to have the tax 
removed from colored oleomargarine, and the Cot- 
ton and Cotton Oil News rehearses the old non- 
sense about taxing “some manufacturers for the 
benefit of their competitors” and asks for a crim- 
inal statute to prevent the fraudulent sale of oleo- 
margarine. ‘‘The man who sells colored oleomar- 
garine for butter is perpetrating a fraud,” it says, 
truly enough; but such a law would be almost un- 
enforceable, as the oleo people know. Then our 
exchange goes on to tell how if the tax were taken 
off colored oleomargarine, the poor man could 
buy it instead of butter and save ‘‘quite a hand- 
some sum’’——a ridiculous assertion, since everyone 
knows that the only reason anyone wants to color 
oleomargarine is to sell it as butter, if not to the 
first purchaser, to the ultimate consumer. As we 


have said, we are willing to see the tax taken off 
colored oleomargarine if a better plan to prevent 
its fraudulent sale can be found. Instead of pass- 
ing criminal laws to prevent the sale of oleomar- 
garine as butter, why not pass a law prohibiting 
the coloring of oleomargarine to resemble butter? 
Then the man who wants oleomargarine can buy 
it for what it is and at a fair price, and the man 
who doesn’t want it will not buy or eat it under 
the impression that he is getting butter. That will 
not only be free competition, but honest competi- 
tion. What say the brethren? 





Let Quack Doctors Alone. 


HE Progressive Farmer has had a lot to say 
about patent medicine fakirs, but perhaps 
an even more villainous business is that of 

the quack doctor. All over the United States are 
disreputable men who profess to be ‘‘eminent spe- 
cialists” or ‘‘discoverers of wonderful medical se- 
crets,’’ whose advertisements crowd the columns 
of conscienceless newspapers. Thousands and 
thousands of foolish men and women answer their 
advertisements, and the next step is for the so- 
called ‘‘doctor’’ (who may know absolutely noth- 
ing about medicine) to send out a symptom blank. 
Once a man is foolish enough to fill out a “‘symp- 
tom blank’’ and send it back, the quack is satis- 
fied. He writes his victim one horrible lie after 
another in quick succession—discoveries of alleged 
complications and alarming symptoms, indicating 
early death, premature decay, insanity or what 
not—until the poor sufferer is frightened half to 
death and ready to sacrifice anything to get the 
wonderful treatment the quack offers. A man 
must be ignorant nowadays to answer such adver- 
tising, and the quack works the ignorance of his 
victim to the limit. 


A man who was for a time connected with one 
of these quack institutions but has reformed, has 
recently written a series of confessions for the 
Kansas City Star. The following extract from his 
article illustrates the usual method of these 
scoundrels: 


“If a man is once so injudicious as to send 
his name to one of the quacks he is either 
induced to pay at once for treatment or he is 
hounded for months and even years by letters 
and circulars. These letters are called ‘stock 
letters’ and ‘follow-up letters’ and they are 
numbered and the victim receives the whole 
series if he does not respond. 

“For instance, suppose a person answers 
the advertisement of the quack. He is then 
sent a question blank headed: 


“ ‘Questions to be Answered Fully, Honestly, 
Plainly, and Returned at Once.’ 
“There are eighty-seven questions. 
“If the question is not returned, the victim 
gets stock letter No. 1, which warns him: 


**We hope you will not neglect a matter of this 
kind, as diseases are frequently insidious and rap- 
idly change from merely functional disorders to 


serious organic diseases, affecting remote tissues or 


organs and always result in serious complications. 
Our experience has taught us that early treatment 
is of vital importance, if successful results are to be 
obtained.’ 


“Suppose the question blank is returned 
and it shows there is nothing serious the mat- 
ter. The the victim receives a personal let- 
ter from ‘The Good Old Doctor.’ If that 
does not bring the money stock letter No. 
2 is sent. 

“T wish I could produce one of these in 
full, but here is an extract from one of them: 

“‘T am convinced that you do not realize the dan- 
gerous ground upon which you stand. When a de- 
scription of your symptoms reached me I recognized 
at once a complication that invariably has the same 
end in all cases that hawe come under my notice, un- 
less speedily cured. There is just one course of treat- 
ment for your case, and I have never known a case 
that did not yield to that treatment. I can guarantee 
you a cure within three months, if you will take my 
treatment. But if you let your case run along, as you 
seem disposed to do, there can be only one end, in- 
sanity and then death.’ ” 
This fact should always be kept in mind: rep- 

utable and reliable doctors do not advertise. If 
any doctor has an advertisement in a paper, it is 
proof enough that he is a quack, and proof enough 
that that paper is either too ignorant or too vicious 
to be worthy of entering your home. 
fakir “The source most 
prolific of victims is the newspapers that yet admit 
the advertisements of the quacks to their columns. 


As this ex- 


says in his confession: 


So long as there are newspapers that will do this, 
it will be useless to try and stamp out the evil.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
Model or Demonstration Farms, Again. 





R. T. F. PECK, Commissioner of Agricul- 

culture of Tennessee, says the editorial—— 

“The Model or Demonstration Farm Not a 
Paying Institution’’—in our issue of February 1, 
“demands some consideration on his part.’’ The 
consideration which he thinks the editorial de- 
mands is contained in a printed sheet of some 
2,500 words, sent out, we assume, at public ex- 
pense. Had Mr. Peck confined his article to the 
points at issue and kept it within the space some- 
thing like that occupied by the editorial, which 
could have been done without injury to the value 
of his article, we would have been glad to have 
given it the same publicity as was given the 
editorial. 

Mr. Peck’s long article is full of words and also 
full of errors, but is chiefly a rehearsal of what he 
regards as the needs of the farmers of Tennessee, 
with which we fully agree; but we most emphatic- 
ally disagree with his “‘theory’’ which has already 
been proved false, that one demonstration farm 
in a county will accomplish the desired results. 
This fact should not be lost sight of, for by the 
space Mr. Peck gives to matters foreign to the real 
point at issue, he seems to wish to give the im- 
pression that we are opposing the interests of the 
real farmer and his children. Our readers, and 
probably Mr. Peck also, know better. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Peck is not the only one who 
is trying to promulgate ‘“‘half-baked’’ plans for 
revolutionizing Southern agriculture, and the edi- 
torial was intended to have a wider bearing than 
he assumes; but we are entirely willing that he 
should take it as applying specifically to his 
scheme for placing what he is pleased to call a 
“demonstration farm’’ in each county in Ten- 
nessee. 

The spirit of Mr. Peck’s article is well shown 
by his charge that the editorial in The Progressive 
Farmer was by a ‘‘theorist-writer,’’ whatever that 
may mean, and by his erroneous statement that 
the writer of the editorial ‘‘is looking upon the 
question from the position of the man doing origi- 
nal research.” We can well afford to allow that 
sort of rubbish to pass, with the reminder that 
such is always the resort of the man who feels 
that he cannot meet with arguments and facts, an 
argument which he wishes to refute. The writer 
of the editorial has had much more actual experi- 
ence in carrying agricultural knowledge to the 
men on the farms than has Mr. Peck, and we need 
scarcely state that he had no thought of Mr. Peck’s 
imaginary demonstration farms doing ‘original 
research.” Butif it strengthens Mr. Peck’s claims 
for his hobby. we are perfectly willing to plead 
guilty to being ‘‘theorists.’’ Correct theory is 
correct in practice and false theory is always bad 
practice. That one demonstration farm in a coun- 
ty will materially benefit the average farmer of 
that county, or that the benefits will be commen- 
surate with the expense, is one of those false the- 
ories, which has been exploded by experience. 

We cannot take the space to quote Mr. Peck in 
full, but will state, in effect, some of his erron- 
eous conclusons. He says we failed to distinguish 
between ‘‘model” and “‘demonstration”’ farms. We 
plead guilty to the charge and after reading two 
long articles by Mr. Peck, in which he has at- 
tempted to describe his ‘‘demonstration farm,’ we 
are still unable to make the distinction. In fact, 
we are thoroly convinced, after reading these two 
articles, that Mr. Peck has no clear idea of what 
either term means. While his statements are very 
indefinite and his ideas evidently as indefinite as 
his statements, still if his statements mean any- 
thing, there are today in every county in Tennes- 
see many farms which are just what he states his 
‘“‘demonstration farms’? would be. Here is Mr. 
Peck’s description of his farm: 


“Tt meets the farmer on his own plane. It 
works under conditions similar to those he 
encounters. It accomplishes its results with 
equipment within his reach and shows him 
how he can do the same, and when the farm 
is operated along such lines it will enlist the 
interest and active co-operation of the farmer 
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who has been neglected heretofore or offered 
something impracticable for him.’’ 


We deny this theory most emphatically, because 
experience has proved that such results are not 
obtained by such methods. In fact, the problems 
and conditions on this demonstration farm cannot 
be made ‘“‘similar to those he (the different farm- 
ers on the different farms of the county) en- 
counters’ on his own farm and any practical 
farmer knows this. But so far as we can learn 
from Mr. Peck’s attempted description of his 
farms, they will simply be farms where good, 
profitable farming will be done just as any good 
farmer does it and as all farmers should do it. 

It is not necessary for the State to run a farm 
in each county to prove that farming is profitable 
or to demonstrate correct methods. Many such 
farms can be found in each. If such a farm would 
do the wonders which Mr. Peck dreams it will do, 
why do not all, or at least a fair per cent, of the 
people follow the methods of the good farmers, a 
few of whom are already to be found in every 
county? Mr. Peck says: “If 95 per cent of our 
farmers can be reached, interested and benefited 
by the practical object lessons of the demonstra- 
tion farm—’’ If they could be reached in this 
way! There is the difficulty, for it has been dem- 
onstrated that they cannot be reached in this way, 
not 5 per cent of them, by one farm in a county, 
much less 95 per cent of them. 

A careful study of Mr. Peck’s hazy and indefi- 
nite ideas or description of what he would make 
these farms and what he says they would not be, 
leads to the plain conclusion that they would be 
nothing more nor less than such farms as we now 
have (in too few numbers, but still more than 
one) in every county in the State; except that these 
demonstration farms would be under the control of 
Mr. Peck, and the Commissioners of Agriculture, 
who follow him in political office. 

Mr. Peck is also in error when he intimates 
that all the farms which are maintained by differ- 
ent States have failed to accomplish what he 
dreams his proposed farms will accomplish be- 
cause of the lack of common, practical sense in 
their management, or because they use methods 
or equipment different from what all modern, suc- 
cessful farmers are using. We know some of these 
farms that must have failed for other reasons, and 
we believe that the proof is ample that they have 
failed because the idea back of them is wrong. 

Our objections to experimenting with Mr. Peck’s 
dream, which-others dreamed many years ago but 
failed to make come true, are as follows: 

1. The demonstration farm has been proved a 
failure, in so far as reaching by one farm, even 
a small per cent of the farmers of a county. We 
Stated the principal reasons in the editorial of 
which he complains. 

2. 1f these farms are run so as to demonstrate 
the practical methods which should be followed 
on the different farms of their respective counties, 
they will not and cannot be self-sustaining, but 
will entail an expense out of all proportion to the 
good they will do. 

3. We already have organizations in the State 
for the direction of educational matters and for 
the teaching of agriculture, and these institutions 
and agencies are better equipped for teaching the 
farmers than Mr. Peck, as is clearly shown by his 
adoption of discredited methods and his evident 
lack of any definite conception of the methods 
Which he seeks to have the State adopt. 

4. The farm demonstration plan of the State 
and National Governments, as exemplified in the 
Knapp Farm Demonstration Work, and the good 
results being obtained by agricultural advisers 
working with the farmers on their own farms and 
in rural schools, have proved much more efficient 
methods of reaching the farmers; and such money 
as Tennessee can spend in these lines should be 
put into better methods instead of into a plan 
Which has proved a failure. 

*x* * * 


We would gladly have given Mr. Peck all the 
help we could to do all that he wishes to do for 
the farmers of Tennessee and for our rural boys 
and girls; but we feel certain his dream cannot be 
made to come true thru the agency of the demon- 
Stration farm, and the reason for the faith that is 
in us, is simply, that such has already been proved 
a failure. 

If he had proposed a plan that would actually 
reach the farmers on the farm, or the boys and 
girls in our schools, The Progressive Farmer 
would have been with him in every line and sylla- 
ble of the whole paper, but when he comes for- 
ward with a plan which his own statements indi- 
‘ate he has not definitely thought out, and of a 
kind which experience has shown to be funda- 
mentally wrong, we must protest against the waste 
of the people’s money, which can be put to such 


excellent use along lines that have proved more 
effective, 
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Progress the Round World Over. 


NEW day is dawning the whole world over. 
A Ancient abuses are being swept away, new 
conceptions of social and civic duty are be- 
coming dominant, the cry of the poor and the op- 
pressed is more potent than ever before— 


“And the thoughts of men are widened 
with the process of the suns.’’ 


It is a good time to be living, and a privilege to 
have a man’s part in the great forward movement 
of our time-—a movement which, we repeat, seems 
world wide. It is as if a new cosmic force had 
been let loose. Ancient China, after suffering cen- 
turies of governmental tyranny and oppression, 
has set up a republic. The Balkan States, after 
enduring for four hundred bitter years the grind- 
ing persecution of the Turks, have achieved a vic- 
tory that marks an epoch in history. The Japa- 
nese have just risen in virtual revolt against a mil- 
itary aligarchy that had saddled them with bur- 
dens intolerable to be borne and have almost es- 
tablished the principle of representative govern- 
ment. In Germany the tremendous public protest 
against absolutism is making itself felt. Ireland, 
whose tragic history is a blot upon the generally 
fair fame of English administration, is now to have 
Home Rule under exceptionally favorable condi- 
tions. In England itself a virtual revolution has 
occurred, of which the success of Irish home rule 
is itself an example. The Lords there have been 
shorn of their ancient power to block progressive 
legislation, and now any measure passing at two 
sessions of the House of Commons becomes a law 
with or without the consent of the ‘‘belted dukes 
and a’ that.’”’ In our own part of the world, the 
troubles in Mexico may have an unropmising ap- 
pearance, but they are a symptom of what is real- 
ly the promising unrest among the oppressed. 
With the progress of public education, Mexico will 
doubtless achieve both peace and good govern- 
ment. 


The New America. 


N OUR own couniry the signs are most propit- 
I ious. As President-elect Wilson is fond of em- 

phasizing, America is not the America of twen- 
ty or even ten years ago. How far, far away 
seem already the days when men like Gorman and 
Parker and Ryan controlled the Democratic Par- 
ty, and men like Hanna and Quay and Foraker 
carried the orders of the trusts to an obedient Re- 
publican Congress! The Republican Party under 
Mr. Roosevelt has largely ‘‘walked out of itself’ 
in protest against even the clean and frank con- 
servatism of Mr Taft, and the Democratic Party 
ended the travail of its new birth when Wm. J. 
Bryan stood triumphant in Baltimore and thun- 
dered the anathemas of the people against Ryan 
and Belmont and Tammany. 

Even the old stagnation of the Constitution is 
feeling the freshening streams of modern thought 
as constitutional amendments, for an income tax 
and the direct election of Senators pass with a cel- 
erity that long seemed impossible. The tariff, too, 
it has been decreed, must be revised in the inter- 
est of the people themselves, instead of having its 
schedules named by the plunderers of the people. 
The Pujo committee has gone into the lair of the 
Money Trust and has brought back some convinc- 
ing evidence of its perils. We are begining to find 
out ‘‘where we are at” with regard to the trusts, 
and there seems reason for an abiding faith in the 
ability of aroused America to grapple with this 
problem. The income tax to which we have just 
referred is of vast significance, because the men of 
great wealth who have heretofore escaped the bur- 
dens of National taxation, will now begin to com- 
pel economy and efficiency in government, since 
they must themselves feel some of the burdens of 
the shameless extravagance which tariff taxation 
has heretofore made a burden only on the poor. 


The New North Carolina. 


BIG fact which some of our statesmen have 
A not realized, but which is as true as are the 
things we have been saying of America at 
large, is that we have also a new North Carolina. 
The home State of The Progressive Farmer is not 
what it was ten or twenty years ago, any more 
than the United States is now the nation of Wm. 
McKinley and Alton B. Parker. The North Caro- 
linian of today, moved by the spirit of progress 
that is Nation-wide and world-wide, believes North 
Carolina should also keep step with the twentieth 
century. 
This spirit has made itself felt with great force 
in the present General Assembly, and despite the 
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efforts of some standpatters, the Legislature bids 
fair to respond with a generally fine record. It is 
said that more resolutions and petitions have been 
received for the six-months’ school term and the 
five-cent increase in school tax than for any other 
single specific legislative measure proposed these 
last twenty years. Hence the members, hearing 
the imperative command of the people, and know- 
ing that the State is more prosperous than ever 
before in its history, will not risk dishonoring 
themselves and imperilling their party by an- 
nouncing themselves incompetent to provide the 
six-months term which even half-desert New Mex- 
ico, with a population of three per square mile, 
now provides for its farm boys and girls! The six- 
months’ school term must be had. The disgrace- 
ful inequalities of the present tax system should 
be met courageously and remedied, but even if the 
Legislature fears to risk reassessment, a revenue 
act can be framed—by means of adequate inheri- 
tance and income taxes, a corporation franchise 
tax, etc.—which will provide, without raising the 
present State levy, the needed increases for cur- 
rent purposes and the schools. The so-called de- 
ficit, representing, as it does, expenditures for per- 
manent improvements, should evidently be met by 
a bond issue instead of being taken entirely from 
the revenues of the next year or two. 

We are going to get the six-months’ school term 
——that seems certain—and that alone would give 
the present Legislature credit for the greatest 
piece of constructive legislation since the Consti- 
tutional Amendment of 1900. More than that, 
however, we are going to get compulsory attend- 
ance for four months at least, and North Carolina 
will join the greater part of the United States and 
the progressive States of the Union that have com- 
pulsory attendance iaws instead of being classed 
with the illiterate American States that are with- 
out compulsory attendance and with benighted 
Russie and Turkey, and sect-cursed Belgium, the 
only three European countries that have not yet 
adopted this reform. 

We are almost sure, too, to get the Torrens sys- 
tem of registering land titles; an improved pri- 
mary law and an improved anti-trust law are ex- 
pected to pass; some effective protest against 
freight discriminations is hoped for; a better child 
labor law is in process of making; and we hope a 
start will be made for traveling libraries. But the 
general temper of the people is that anything else 
will be forgiven more easily than failure to pro- 
vide the six-months’ school term. 





A Thought for the Week. 


HE great tasks of our generation are to make 
our State Government less an agent for re- 
pressive measures and a more effective agent 
for progressive measures; a government resting on 
a revenue system, yielding an ample income for all 
its legitimate purposes, in which the burdens of 
taxation are so adjusted that every man shall con- 
tribute his proportionate share, and neither more 
nor less than his proportionate share toward its 
support; a government that shall shift its chief 
emphasis from courts and constables‘and prisons 
to farms and workshops and homes; a government 
in whose councils politics shall yield first place to 
the protection of childhood, the education of 
youth, and the conservation of the manhood and 
the womanhood of the State; a government that 
will recognize no higher duty than the enforce- 
ment of the laws of sanitation and the protection 
of the lives of its people from the insidious at- 
tacks of disease; a government that is concerned 
less in the size and wealth of its towns and cities 
than it is in directing their growth while they are 
yet small into centers of health and beauty and 
social comfort and industrial prosperity; a gov- 
ernment that will lend its every effort to the rec- 
lamation of its wasted soils, and the restoration of 
its forests, the construction of modern highways, 
and to the building of ‘‘a more complete and en- 
during rural civilization, where strong and vigo- 
rous manhood is reared and where the rarest and 
purest forms of womanhood are in bloom’’; a gov- 
ernment, in which not only is no man so high that 
the law will not be enforced against him, but also, 
in the eloquent language of Governor Aycock, 
that higher and finer thing, a government in which 
‘no man is so low that it shall not reach down to 
him to lift him up if may be and set him on his 
feet again and bid him Godspeed to better things.” 
—R. D. W. Connor. 





ROF. E. L. Worsham says that the spread of 

the boll-weevil means within a few years that 
Sea Island cotton can be grown only on the islands 
kept free of the pest. No cotton, he says, which 
grows as slowly as the Sea Island does, and ma- 
tures as late can withstand the boll-weevil. If 
this prediction, which seems quite reasonable, 
proves to be correct, the growers of long-staple 
upland cotton will probably find the crop even 
more profitable than at present. 
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Be Your Own Judge 


We cannot believe that there is a 
sensible man living who would pur- 
chase any other than a DE LAVAL 
Cream Separator for his own use 
if he would but SEE and TRY an 
improved DE LAVAL machine be- 
fore buying. 


It is a fact that 99 per cent of all 
separator buyers 
who do SEE and 
TRY a DE LAVAL 
machine before 
buying purchase 
the DE LAVAL and 
will have no other 
separator. The 1 

er cent who do not 

uy the DE LAVAL 
. are those who allow 

. themselvs to be in- 
fluenced by something other than 
real genuine separator merit. 


Every responsible person who 
wishes it may have the Free Trial of 
2 DE LAVAL machine at his own 
home without advance payment or 
any obligation whatsoever. Simply 
ask the DE LAVAL agent in your 
nearest town or write direct to the 
nearest DE LAVAL office. 


The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand 
Book, in which important dairy questions 
are ably discussed by the best authorities, is 
a@ book that every cow owner should have. 
Mailed free upon request if you mention this 
paper. New 1913 De Laval catalog also mail- 
ed upon request. Write nearest office. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, 29 E. Madison St., 
New York Chicago. 
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Buy Your LAST} 


Separator FIRST 


If you have never owned a 
separator don’t buy care- 
lessly, only to find that you 
need and wanta really good 
machine. If youhaveaworn 
out or unsatisfactory sepa- 
rator, let your next be a life- 
time investment. Geta 


reat Western 


RO ELEM RR 
Jirst instead of *“ work- 
ing up to it.”” Get our free Art 
Book on Separating Cream and 
Handling Milk. Shows best 
methods, gives results of exten- 
sive experiments and informa- 
tion found nowhereelse. Make 


$10 to $15 
more per cow per year. Our 
book tells how rite for it 
atonce. Address 


Rock Island Plow Co. 
455-C Second Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 






















MEMPHIS - READY 





STEADY MARKET 


For you Dairyman, Poultryman, Truckers 
and Farmers. 

Richest, cheapest farms. Finest public 
roads in America. Railroads thread country 
with suburban trains. Nine months Memphis 
schools for your children. 

Memphis is above tick line. Bring on 
your cat.le. 

We have no land for sale, but will give you 
FREE help in getting best values. Write for 
FREE BOOKLET. Address 


Business Men’s League 
John M. Tuther, Secretary 
Dept. H. Memphis, Tenn. 











“ELECTRO-EDGE” RAZOR STROP PASTE 
Puts a Keen Edge On Your Razor 
Contains no acid, grit, emery or other harmful 
ingredients. Makes shaving a pleasure, no pull, 
no hone. Every man using a razor needs it. You 
need it. 26c silver brings sample prepaid. 100 
per cent profit to agents. We want a represent- 
ative in every county to supply the big demand. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Try it 

and be convinced. Address at once 


J. E. RUE, Littleton, N.C. 




















We answer all questions on farming prob- 
‘ems direct by mail. Write us, and we'll do 
our best to help you. 





LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








WHAT CATTLE WOULD DO FOR 
THE SOUTH. 


Meet the Boll-Weevil and Get Rid of 
the One-Crop System by Raising 
More and Better Cattle. 


INCE the advent of the boll-weevil 

the farmers have been trying first 
one thing and then another that 
would bring in a cash income and if 
possible be a crop that will build up 
the run-down soil. 

As so many of the Southern farm- 
ers are unorganized and unable to 
dispose of truck and perishable goods 
in the large cities of the North, if 
very many of them engage in rais- 
ing certain crops, after the local mar- 
ket is supplied, the balance of the 
products will be a drug on the mar- 
ket. 

The growing of peanuts seems to 
be increasing and, in this locality for 
the past two years, has paid well 
as the mills took the peanuts and 
the hay found a ready local market. 

I believe thoroly in the peanut, 
either to hog off, or to feed on the 
place and return the manure to the 
field but I cannot see how one can 
build up a worn-out soil by growing 
a crop and then plowing up every 
vestige of it from the ground and 
also selling the hay. 

If just one-tenth of the thought 
that the Southern farmers are wast- 
ing on trying to build terraces to 
prevent washing and to find crops 
that will grow on worn-out soil was 
expended in studying up and embark- 
ing in the business of producing milk 
or beef cattle, in ten years we would 
see a new South. 

If the average Southern farm was 
earrying the amount of stock it 
should with a rotation consisting of 
pasture, forage crops and cover crops 
in winter, together with a plentiful 
supply of manure for humus, these 
miserable weedy eye-sores of ter- 
races would go out of business. 

I was born and raised in the North 
and worked on stock farms in nearly 
all the North Central States and 
know what the cow has done for 
those farmers and what she will do 
for the Southern farmer if he will 
only use her. 

I have worked in the North where 
I was sent to the field with four big 
horses on a sulky plow and started 
turning under alfalfa sod, the plants 
of which were nearly knee high. This 
same ground early in the spring had 
had 20 loads of stable manure per 
acre applied with a manure spreader. 
With our long summers and plenti- 
ful rainfall what couldn’t we raise on 
40 acres, here in the South, on 
ground handled in this way? 

It is possible for every Southern 
farmer in a few years to get his land 
in this shape if he will decide which 
he will select, the dairy cow or beef 
cattle and then make it his religion 
to raise everything he possibly can 
on the place that will make feed, 
feed the stock all they can possibly 
digest and put every bit of manure 
back on the soil. 

I believe that the raising of beef 
cattle offers a splendid chance for 
the Southern farmer to get into a 
line that will give him a steadily in- 
creasing income and one that is year- 
ly making his soil more productive. 

We have as good summer pastures 
thruout the South as they have in 
Iowa or Illinois with the added ad- 
vantage of much longer season. They 
make a good profit handling cattle 
on land worth $100 to $200 per 
acre. If one has a good Bermuda 
grass pasture, nearly twice as many 
head can be carried on the same acre- 
age in the South. 

The principal advantage in raising 
stockers and feeders is the fact that 
the farmer’s work is spread over the 
year and if he gets rid of the stumps 
and uses modern machinery and 
plenty of horsepower he can do near- 
ly all the work himself. 


A 160-acre farm with about 40 
acres in cultivation, the balance in 
Bermuda and woodland pasture, 
ought to carry 20 to 25 cows and 
their calves. With a good full-blood- 
ed bull, one can average nearly a 
calf per cow per year. By letting 
the calves run on their mothers and 
feeding liberally during the winter 
on cowpea hay, peanut hay and some 
grain, all raised on the farm, the 
second fall the calves can be sold as 
stockers and feeders, so that after 
the second year the farmer can ship 
a carload a year. 

The great trouble with the South- 
ern cattle is not the kind of grass or 
pasture, or even the ticks, but lack 
of intelligent care and winter feed- 
ing. 

Hardly a calf in the South but is 
“knocked in the head with a churn 
dasher” to begin with. It just re- 
ceives a little dry hay during the 
winter and if it were not for the 
mild climate, would usually never 
live to be a year old. This and the 
lack of pure-bred bulls is the cause, 
chiefly, of the small size and poor 
condition of most of the cattle. 

If several farmers in a community 
would take up this line, getting hold 
of the largest, blockiest cows they 
could find, and buying a pure-bred 
bull of one of the beef breeds, in a 
few years they would find their land 
getting more productive, their re- 
ceipts getting larger, and their farm 
work performed with only half the 
rush and worry of the old-time one- 
crop system. 

FRANK H. CRARY. 

Fordyce, Ark. 





Warbles or Grubs in the Back of 
Cattle. 


S USUAL at this season of the 

year many inquiries are being 
received about the ‘‘warbles,’’ or 
“srubs,’? which infest the backs of 
cattle. 

Two kinds of bot flies occur in 
America, the larval forms of which 
infest cattle. The mature flies ap- 
pear in warm weather—May to Sep- 
tember—and lay their eggs on the 
cattle. It is now generally accepted 
that these flies do not puncture the 
skin of the back when they lay eggs, 
nor do the young grubs which hatch 
from these eggs penetrate the skin 
of the back. The eggs are laid on the 
backs of the cattle and the smal] 
grubs hatch out there, when the cat~ 
tle, in licking themselves take the 
grubs into their mouthis. These 
grubs are found infesting the gullet 
or esophagus, and sometimes in oth- 
er parts of the body, and by January 
make their appearance under the 
skin of the back by migrating thru 
the tissues of the cow. 

Shortly after the appearance of the 
grubs in the back a small opening 
appears in the skin, communicating 
with the cavity occupied by the 
grubs. 

When in large numbers they must 
produce considerable irritation and 
do injury to the animal; but prob- 
ably their greatest damage is in the 
injury done to the hides of cattle 
slaughtered. If nothing is done, the 
holes in the skin increase in size and 
the grubs finally come out and fall 
to the ground. They usually leave 
the cattle from February to April or 
May and on falling to the ground, 
burrow and take on what is known 
as the pupa stage, and emerge af- 
ter a montb or so, as mature flies, 
ready to lay eggs again and continue 
the life cycle. 

Some advise the introduction of 
any material into the sack occupied 
by the grub that will kill it. Even 
when the hole in the skin is small 
any substance like kerosene can be 
introduced by means of a small oil 
can; but we do not advise this mode 
of treatment. When the grubs are 
killed and left in the back we be- 
lieve the results are worse than when 
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the live grubs are allowed to remain 
there. 

A better plan is to slightly en- 
large the small opening in the skin 
with a sharp knife, squeeze out the 
grub and destroy it. It is also a good 
plan to fill the cavity formerly oc- 
cupied by the grub with powdered 
boracic acid. 

If every cattle owner would re- 
move these grubs and destroy them, 
the pest would be eradicated; but 
since all will not do this there is no 
practical way of preventing the at- 
tacks of these grubs. 





A Word From Mr. Harrison. 


NOTICE in the January 25 issue, 

Mr. Felix William’s comment on 
my article, ‘‘Comfortable Sleeping 
Quarters for the Cow.” 
mean or insinuate that protection 
from the cold winds is not necessary. 
Perhaps I could have been a little 
more explicit. Of course, I did not 
mean that an open place with plenty 
of good dry bedding, with only a 
roof was all that was necessary for 
cattle. What I meant was, that a 
regular barn with closed doors was 
not required, but a good boarded-up 
shed all around with the exception 
of the southern exposure (which 
should be left open for the warm 
sun to enter) would be sufficient to 
keep them warm and comfortable 
here in the South, as cattle do not 
require as close quarters to keep 
them comfortable like most animals. 

I agree with Mr. Williams that all 
stock should be protected to a cer- 
tain extent from cold winds, as pro- 
tection and good feeding are the two 
principal keys to successful stock- 
raising. WM. HART HARRISON. 





Tennessee Stockmen Meet. 


UST as we go to press comes @ 
J newspaper report of the meeting 
in Nashville of the Tennessee Berk- 
shire Association and of the organi- 
zation of the Livestock Breeders’ As- 
sociation in the same city. The of- 
ficers of the Berkshire Association 
are C. P. Hatcher, Columbia, Presi- 
dent, and E. B. ‘Tucker, Smyrna, Sec- 
retary. Officers of the Livestock 
Breeders’ Association, which organ- 
ized with about 200 members are as 
follows: President, A. H. Askew, 
Jackson; Vice-President of Middle 
Tennessee Division, Ewing Hite, Gal- 
latin; Vice-President of East Ten- 
nessee Division, W. Gettys, Athens; 
Vice-President of West Tennessee 
Division, S. H. Neff, Jackson; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Sam N. Warren, 
Spring Hill. Executive Committee to 
represent the different breeds of an- 
imals in the State: Jacks, Allen Har- 
lan, Columbia; heavy horses, Dr. M. 
Jacobs, Knoxville,; dairy cattle, 
Percy Brown, Spring Hill; mules, 
John L. Jones, Columbia; beef cat- 
tle, George Eleazer, Burns; sheep, 
Henry Clarke, Shelbyvlle; hogs, J. F. 
Stanbury, Newport; poultry, E. L. 
Doak, Nashville; light ‘horses, John 
Early, Nashville; county fair organi- 
zation, L. P. Bellah, Nashville. 





At the recent meeting of the South 
Carolina Livestock Association, the 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Jas. G. Me- 
Intosh, Dovesville; J. M. Burgess, 
Clemson College, Secretary and 
Treasurer. As Vice-Presidents of di- 
visions, the following were elected: 
Horses and Mules, B. H. Boykin, 
Boykin; Beef Cattle, S. D. Cross, 
Chester; Hogs, W. E. Dargan, Dar- 
lington; Dairy Cattle, W. T. Walker, 
Blackville; Sheep and Goats, T. T. 
Kinard, Ninety-Six; Poultry, T. E. F. 
Holtzhauser, Columbia; Manufact- 
ures, B. Harris, Pendleton, and Sta- 
tistics, E, J. Watson, Columbia. 





Get a six-pronged manure fork 
and keep it in your wagon, and 
bring back a load of manure to make 
a bigger load next season, and you 
will always have truck to sell from 
January to January.—Karl G. Daly, 
Irondale, Ala. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 








“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE”’’ 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 





STALLIONS 





est freight. 


Running, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


MARES GELDINGS 
Walkers, and Fox Trotters, 


All Ages 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 


Owner, Burgin, Ky. 








BERKSHIRES 
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Frederick IV. No. 149750 


The Cream of The Breed 


EW Splendid. Young Open Sows 
from perfect breeding from Pre- 
mier Longfellow and Duchess 242nd, 
andImported Sires and Dams. 12Pigs 
farrowed Christmas day by Artful 
Bell 140298 and S:red by Farmer Boy 
135342, a 700-lb. hog. No better blood 
canbefound. Prices reasonable and 
pedigrees gladly furnished. 


D. C. DeVANE 


CHADBOURNE, = = N.C. 














E 1, t’s Qiald: 
Grand Champion Ohio State 





JERSEYS : 


Fern’s Lad. 


pails. 


satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 





a 


t Lad, 1st prize Nat’l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 


daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of imported amd American-bred cows. 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-!Ib., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


=a 


Fair; headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; a 


Calves out of 


Sows of 
We ship what we sell. 


Columbia, S. C. 








BERKSHIRES. 





SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier ad cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $15 
Keystone Saron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


SUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 








RIDGEWAY CLUB BERKSHIRES. 


Katonahs Sambo, our herd boar, has de- } 
feated every boar in the Carolinas that has } 
met him in competition. A consistent win- { 
ner for three successive seasons. Every sow } 
in the herd a winner or producer of win- | 
ners. We offer a few high-class, selected + 
four-months-old boars and gilts at only $15 
each. Every Animal Fully Guaranteed. 
F. H. BEALL, Supt. Ridgeway, 8. C. 








Some extra fancy Berkshire pigs 
out of Prosperity Duchess Fs 
first prize winner. She by hate: 
ers Duke 29th. Pigs sired by a 
son of Baron Duke 125. 


S. E. MORTON, Gray, Ga. 











_DUROC-JERSEYS. Ss 
HIGH-CLASS —— 
Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


Bred and for sale. Combining the 
blood lines of the best. Pigs and 
Bred Sows ready to ship. 
D. L. FARRIOR, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 























Fattens quickest at least 
cost. Healthy, prolific, small- 
boned, long bodied—meat un- 
surpassed. 

he “perfect profit pig.” 

o\ New catalog free. 


375 Ibs. in 
9 months! 





Purebred Hog Fanciers 


Our young stock of registered Duroc- 
Jerseys and Berkshire Pigs cannot be 
equalled in the South for shape, size and 
quality. 

It's to your interest to investigate our 
stock and prices before buying. Don't 
hesitate. Do it now! 


KIMBALL FARMS, R. 6, Oxford, N. C. 











HAZELBROOK FARM DUROC JERSEYS 


70 fine pigs, two to three months old. Sired by ‘‘Gold 
Bond Again,’’ and a son of the famous boar, 

Eight splendid brood sows, 17 months old. All stock 
eligible for registration. Pigs and sows sold over 4 
States and every customer pleased—‘‘Your pigs are the 
talk of the neighborhood,’’ is the way one stock farm 
woner puts it. Write for prices. 

FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevillians, Va. 





MONTROSE FARM REGISTERED 
Unsurpassed breeding. Mature 
Duroc-Jerseys sows and gilts, bred for spring 
farrow. Young service boars. Beautiful two to four 


months pigs; pairs and trios, not akin. Prices reason- 
able JNO. F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 





THE CREAM OF BERKSHIRE BREEDING 
Sons of Masterpiece, and Lord Premier's 

Rival, in service. 60 bred sows. Choice se- 

lected spring boars, and fall pigs for sale. 
Send for circular. 


BROWN & WILEY, Fawn Grove, Pa. 





REGISTERED DUROC AND BERKSHIRE 
HOGS 


Cholera Immune. Farmers’ Prices. 
STATE NORMAL COLLEGE FARM, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


" . $16.50 EACH. 
fwo Fine Berkshire Sows $650, FACH. 


PINGTON COCKERELS 95c each. Also attach- 
ment for running gas engine at 1-2 cost over old 
way. 

C. S. TARKINTON; Mackeys Ferry, N. C. 


TWO REGISTERED BERKSHIRE BOARS 











at a sacrificing price, to prevent inbreeding. 
Cannot handle them longer. One over 2 
years old $30; 1 over 1 year old, $20. This 
offer good until March 8 only 





A, E, SLOOP, China Grove, N. C. 


STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 

3red sows, bred and open gilts, Septem- 
ber and October pigs not akin. Highest 
quality 


R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 





8S C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 
Sows, service Boars and Pigs, pairs and 
trios, not akin. From Ohio and South Caro- 
lina State Fairs, (blue ribbon) prize winners. 
Write for wants and prices. 


WALKER T. GREEN, Shiloh, 8S. C. 





Bred Gilts and Service Boars 
Duroc at Special Prices. 
Most popular blood lines known to the breed. 
Fifteen years breeders of Durocs, 
L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
R. F. D. 1, Fayetteville, Tenn. 





DUROCS—Young sows, bred or open. Service 
boars. Pigs, all ages. UnSurpassed in color, 
form and style. Bred right. Priced right. 
B. A. Whitaker, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 





_POLAND CHINAS, 


PALS SSSISS 





JERSEYS. 
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978 pound Mammoth Black ithe: 
Probably the largest hog 
ever dressed in N. C. was 
one dressed by Mr. J. L. 
Guyer, Wallburg, Davidson 
County. Mammoth Black 
breed sold by John A. 
Young & Sons, Greensboro, 
N.C. This Mammoth hog 
dressed 978 pounds after 
being cut up so he could 
be handled. 








OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 


Newton, North Carolina. 








Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 


Cows that have entered the 
Register of Merit. Bred heifers 
and bulls all ages for sale. 
Bred gilts and pigs from fall 
litters. 


























Gray’s Perfection Sr. 90313 
4 A limited number of superior pigs 
Poland Chinas 42 sio4.0 delivery, By Grays 


Perfection Jr. and other noted Boars. The best strains 

of living hogs represented in this herd. Sows in pigs and 

Boars and Sows of allages. Send to headquarters and 

get the best, from the oldest and largest herd of Poland 

Chinas in this State, at one-half Western prices. Address 
J.B GRAY, Fredericksburg, Va. 


Nellendale Farm Has for Sale—Six register- 
ed Jersey Heifers and three Bull Calves, 
7 to 12 months old. Eminent and Coomassie 
blood. Good individuals. Dams make good 
in the dairy. Attractive prices.—J. N. Var- 
nell, Proprietor, Cleveland, Tenn, Route 6. 





Mga Jersey Bull Calves $50.00 each. 

6 Registered Jersey cows, $150. each. 
Registered Holstein bull calves at $100. each. 
GILTNER BROS. Eminence, Ky. 


HE REFORDS, 
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On Tuesday April 8th we will hold 
our Third Annual Spring Auction 
of Registered Hereford Cattle. 


Sale will consist of 22 high class young 
bulls ready for service and 18 choice fe- 
males. Write for particulars and catalog 


W. J. DAVIS & COMPANY 


Jackson, Miss. 











POLAND CHINAS AND SHORTHORNS 

We can supply anything you want in a 
Poland China pig. Our breeding stock has 
been carefully selected from the best blood 
in the United States. Can furnish pigs, both 
sexes, not related. 

If you need a young bull, write us. 
OAK ag wy & FOREST PARK FARMS, 
& F. C. Caldwell, Props., 

Tennessee. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


New Market, 








Best herd in the S h. 
Herefor ds Booking Foe Roem posaary ' 
ALE A AN TIT 


Giltner Bros., Eminence, Ky. 





PERCHERONS. 





REGISTERED 
PERCHERON 
STALLIONS 
From $250 to $750. 
45 of the best and 
biggest bone Mam- 
moth Jacks in 











“GET A PURE-BRED PIG” AND A 
“SMILE THAT, WON’T RUB OFF” 


POLAND CHINAS 


ag right, fed right and priced right. Thickset Banker 

The Guardian 2nd, prize-winners and champions 
he: ad this herd. The handsomest, largest and smoothest 
boars inthe Sovth Pigs eithersex, not related. Herd 
boars and a few bred giits, priced so any farmer can buy 
them, and a square deal for every man. 


L. C. FAUST, New Market, Tenn. 
Vice-Pres, Nat. P. C. Record for Tenn. 


A Cloverdale Stallion Kentucky from 
$300 to $1000. Percheron and Ken- 
tucky bred brood mares. Write for 
catalog and testimonials. 
CLOVERDALE FARM 
Lexington, Ky. Box Y I 











POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 


WAINRIGHT LEA, - - - Brooksville, Ky. 
TAMWORTHS. 
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“PIGS, ‘both male and 


Tamworths. female, for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, 
R. F. D. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of 
all the grand champion prizes offered at the 
great International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of 
1912. 55 blue ribbons won at above fairs. 
Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices. W. Warren Morton, Russellville, 
Kentucky. 








ESSEX. 
ESSEX HOGS, SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, 
COLLIE PUPS, (Rams.) 


Both sexes. And eight five-months old 
shoats. For immediate shipment. 
L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


HOLSTEINS 
Holstein | ae omy Cattle 


For a short time we are offering a 

lot of exceptionally well bred reg- 

istered Holstein Bull Calves at a 

low price. Place your orders soon 
as these will not last long. 


Meadow Farm Dairy 


Orange, Va. 











PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN- FRIESTAN ASSOCIATION, 
Box 180 - - Brattleboro, Vt. 








ABERDEEN ANGUS, 
Anges ‘ek date choice young bate ‘at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Steck Farms, Jdeffersonton, Virginia. 





What Kind of Colts, 
will your mares drop this spring; 
breds, worth $175 


pure- 
to $275 at weaning 
time or grades for which you will be 
lucky to get $100 at the same age? 

Starting right doesn’t cost so much 
as you imagine. It costs’no more to rear 
pure-breds than “scrubs.” 

PURCHASE PERCHERONS—Free bulletin on re- 
quest. Address WAYNE DINSMORE, Sec’y. Per- 
are Society of America, Union Stock Yards, 

ca) 








PERCHERON STALLIONS AND JACKS 
Imported and American Bred 


We have as fine lot to seleet from _as there is 
in America, all good colors with Quality and 
Action, and will sell as cheap as any respon- 
sible firm. We pay freight on all stallions 


and jacks we sell. 
BAUBARD BROS., Martinsville, Ind, 


Branch Barn, Nashville, Tenn., Box 192. 


rd +4 TWO YRS. & UP. 
Nine Percheron Stallions 7° YRS. & UF. 
Also a few aged mares. Will sell these Stallions 
VERY LOW. Write us. Easy terms, 
C. A. ALEXANDER & CO. 
Harrington, Augusta County, Virginia. 
Jd ACKS. 


PPRPLIS SA PALL 
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The Kentucky Jack ‘Farm 
Established in 1884 
We breed and raise the Mam- 
moth Kentuoky Jacks. Buy from 
us and save the speculator’s profit. 
Write today for prices on jacks, 
jennets and mules. A large lot to 
select from. 


JOE E. ao 
Junction City, K 
Branch oe Rocky bunt N. C., 
H. M. AVANT, Mar 1ager and Salesman 





Registered, Kentucky 
Jacks and Saddlers Mammoth jacks and jen- 
netts. Saddlers of the best Denmark and Chief breed- 
ing; stallions, mares, colts and fillies. The best Mammoth 
jacks and stallions are bred in the heart of the Blue Grass, 


COOK FARMS, Lexington, Kentucky. 


THE FARMERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 
By Wilcox and Smith. 

A big volume full of useful matter 
for farmers. A handy reference book 
to turn to for answers to trouble- 
some questions. Price, $3.50 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

















Karmer’s Library 


HE successful farmer of today is usually a 
reading farmer, and this is going to be even 
More is being 
learned all the time all about agriculture and agricul- 
tural practices, and the standard of farming and of 
farm life is constantly being raised. This means that 
the farmer of the future will have to know more than 
the farmer of today to make a success of his farm 
work, and also that he will have to do better farming, 
if he would be considered a “good” farmer, than 

















more the rule in the future. 


does even the “good” farmer of today. 


There are many ways of acquiring this necessary 
One of the best—one, in fact, indis- 


pensable, if it is to be acquired economically—is by 


knowledge. 


the reading of good books on agriculture. 


The Progressive Farmer has always advised its readers, 
in addition to the farm papers and the free bulletins of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the Experiment 
Stations and the State Department of Agriculture, to buy, 
read and keep for reference as many good books as they 
can afford. Below we give a list treating of many phases of 
agriculture, all of which, we believe, will be found of real 


value. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


Farmer’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture—By EB. V. Wil- 
cox and C. B. Smith—A handy reference book, 
covering the whole fleld of agriculture........... 

Farm and Garden Rule Book—By L. H. Bailey—A 
jo se the farmer will keep at hand and refer to 
often 


weereeee ee 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE : 


Agriculture Through the Laboratory and School Gar- 
den—By Jackson and Daugherty—A text-book for 
high school and college students, but useful also 
ee RPT Cre eee eer err Tee 

Practical Farming—By W. F. Massey—No introduction 
MOSCROEG 60 GUE FORBSTBs cc cscccsccwcccccccccseseese 

Southern Field Crops—By J. F. Duggar—Tells how to 
HGRA GUE GtAHIS ClODK es o.6'0ckccecsccceccs Sn 

Farm Grasses of the United States—By W. J. Spill- 
man—A book Southern farmers need to study.... 

Farm Development—By W. M. Hays—Planning and 
developing the farm; chapters on drainage, roads, 
TORCCH, GlGsissi02 6616 e8e ees O60 S060 Peer ri 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS 


First Principles of Soil Fertility—By Alfred Vivian— 
A standard work by an authority..............46.6 
Solle—By F. H. King—A rather old book that has 
stood the test and been brought up to date....... 
Scila— By S. W. Fletcher — Authoritative, readable, 


finely illustrated ........e0. PECE 165566445 enue oe 
Fertilizers—By E. B. Voorhees—A standard work on 
the Subject ...scvoces CMS Ce eES oe 6a b 95 0.0:55 0 0.010:06 
Fertilizing for Profit—By E. E. Miller—Plain, brief, 
popular ..... CDEGCMEED6 6666 660490069 0-60.04 60660006 
LIVESTOCK 


Feeds and Feeding—By W. A. Henry—A great collec- 
tion of feeding facts for farmers. Every stockman 
GREE, HV Boo o 6 iio 565106 5.6.0 54.05.6406 6 verse cee se 

Types and Breeds of Farm Animals—By C. 8. Plumb 
—All leading breeds described and pictured...... 

Farm Stock—By C. W. Burkett—A popular discussion 
OF TEVOMLOCK TREMOR GMIOINGs 6.6.6 665.668 os cece seceeee 

Swine—By Wm. Dietrich—Good, but written for North- 
GN GOMGRGOM ead 'eiss Vie 66 06610 616 65. 0196s. 5-s.0.6- 60 04: 

Sheep Farming in America—By J. E. Wing—The author 
is a good sheep-man and a good writer.......... 

Market Dairying, and Dairy Farming—By John Mich- 
els—Two short, practical treatises; each......... 

Milk and Its Products—By H. H. Wing—A reliable 
ee ee ge ee Rr ere 

Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Livestock—By Wilcox and 
Smith—For reference and consultation 


POULTRY 


The American Standard of Perfection—Indispensable 
ROO MRTOLON sis a's tio 6 stab 6 6'e.a' 0 ble 5/6 (6/0 a o:d'610 Fabs ales 
Farm Poultry—By G. C. Watson—Full of valuable in- 
furmation 


HORTICULTURE 


Southern Gardener’s Practical Manual—By J. 8. New- 
man—-Strictly Southern in all respects........... 
Principles of Fruit Growing—By L. H. Bailey—One ef 
the best books for the beginner 
The Pruning Book—By L. H. 
fully treated 


eee 


eee ee ee 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Farm Friends and Farm Foes—By C. M. Weed—In- 
sects, plant diseases, weeds, etc 


A. B. C. and X. Y. Z. of Bee Culture—By A. I. Root— 
OO BUCROPItS OFF TOD cos 010 6 80.0:05.4 «6 6060 0:00 b 0608 
Kural Hygiene—RBy H. N. Ogden—A valuable book on 
making the home surroundings healthy 


any books nay Deed at publishers’ prices. 


1.76 


1.60 
1.60 
1.76 
1.00 


1.60 


1.00 
1.60 
3.00 
1.28 

-76 


2.26 
2.00 
1.60 


1.60 


1.00 


1.60 
3.50 


2.26 


1.00 
1.60 
1.50 


1.26 
1.50 
1.60 


Of course this list could be many times as large, and we can 
ee ocure for readers good books on many subjects entirely outside this 
ist. We shall be glad to hear from all who wish to buy farm books 
of any kind, to assist them any way we can, and supply them with 
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A PAGE OF PIG TALK. 








WHY THE HOGS DIED. 


| 
| Cholera the Probable Cause—How 
Cholera Can Be Prevented. 


I* ONE of my former letters I said 
I expected to kill 30 hogs this 
winter. Well, I just did, and about 
that time the hogs in the neighbor- 
hood began to die, and now I have 
just three runty shoats left. 

You say buy a pig and then stay 
in the hog business, but how can we 
do that when the hogs all die? 

This ‘‘die up” as the Negroes call 
it, seems different from the cholera 
or any other disease I ever saw or 
heard of. They begin to look droopy, 
quit eating, but seem very thirsty all 
the time. Some of them appear to 
have something like distemper, have 
difficulty in breathing. Some dis- 
charge from the nose, while others 
seem weak in the loins, and wabble 
when they walk, but they nearly all 
die sooner or later, tho some linger 
three or four weeks. 

Have lost in all something over 
30, there seems to be no cure. I 
tried everything I could think of. I 
gave to one of the three I saved two 
vegetable pills with turpentine, but 
I gave the same dose to three others 
that died. So can’t offer that as a 
“sure cure.” 

Now if you can suggest a remedy 
from this diagnosis, you will confer 
a lasting favor on me, and perhaps 
many others. 

I would like also to know how 
long before it will be safe to bring 
other hogs into the affected territory. 

J. M. C. 


Editorial Comment:—We believe 
our correspondent’s hogs died from 
cholera, or at least, the symptoms he 
describes are exactly in line with 
those presented in many outbreaks 
of this disease. 

There are only two means of pro- 
tection: First, do all possible to 
keep the germs out; but as that is 
impossible in some cases, especially 
since dogs, buzzards, men and sick 
hogs go everywhere, when the dis- 
ease makes its appearance in the 
neighborhood the second means of 
protection must be used. That js, 
treat with the anti-cholera serum. 
This will never be used extensively, 
or be available to all, until our Leg- 
islatures wake up to the fact that it 
is their duty to take proper steps to 
protect the hog industry of their 
States. For instance, Mississippi has 
over 1,500,000 hogs which are worth 
between $10,000,000 and $12,000,- 
000, and yet the Legislature of this 
State will not 


appropriate over 
$5,000 a year to protect this tre- 
mendous interest, when it is fully 


known that cholera is the greatest 
obstacle to its profitable develop- 
ment and that there is an efficient 
preventive or protection for it. And 
this magnificent sum of one-third of 
a cent per hog was only obtained af- 
ter much effort on the part of those 
who are not elected to serve the in- 
terests of the people, like the Legis- 
lators are, but who voluntarily took 
it upon themselves to do a good work 
for the farmers of the State. An 
appropriation of $5,000 a year to 
protect the hog interests worth $10,- 
000,000! This ridiculous sum, 
amounting to one-twentieth of a cent 
on every dollar invested in hogs in 
the State, is the protection given, by 
a wise (?) Legislature in response 
to a demand by the State Stock 
Breeders’ Association for adequate 
protection. The sum asked for, $10,- 
000 a year, was too small to be of 
much value, but even that sum was 
cut down to one-half. 

Since there is no public protection 
the individual hog owner must pro- 
tect himself. If all could or would 
do this, there would be no need for 
public service of this sort, but since 
many will not, or because of their 


’ ‘lack of information cannot protect 


themselves, the State continues to 
suffer losses which are 100 fold 
greater than the protection would 
cost. 

As soon as cholera develops in any 
section every hog ow;e in that sec- 
tion should demand the serum from 
its State livestock sanitary officers. 


.They may not be able to supply the 


help asked for, because of lack of 
funds, but if the demands were made 
it would soon result in the funds be- 
ing partially supplied at least. 

If the infected hogs have occupied 
houses or shelters these must be 
thoroly cleaned, disinfected by wet- 
ting all parts with one part of Kreso 
or Zenoleum to 30 or 40 parts of wa- 
ter and then whitewashing inside and 
out, and these houses should also be 
left unoccupied by hogs for at least 
three or four months. All outdoor 
places, exposed to the weather and 
sunlight, will be disinfected and safe 
for hogs after a few weeks. A month 
should make them entirely safe. 





A Farm Woman’s View on Hog 
Raising. 


T’S an established fact that when 

farmers fail to raise home sup- 
plies they get left. 

Last fall, from the extreme short- 
age in grain crops, a large number of 
our people failed to supply them- 
selves with pigs for the coming year, 
but nothing is lost to those who un- 
derstand that the cheapest and most 
satisfactory bacon is made from hogs 
six to eight months old. By right 
management they can be made to 
weigh 200 and upward, and that is 
as large as they ever ought to be. 

Improved stock is very necessary 
in successful pork raising, but it 
counts little in the absence of good 
management. The hog with the fin- 
est pedigree is no better than the 
common scrub if the former has a 
“scrub” owner. 

The pig that is stunted the first 
month for lack of nourishment, will 
take two months longer to reach a 
satisfactory weight than one well 
nourished from birth. 

Exercise and plenty of good feeds 
cannot be dispensed with, and only 
regular feeding on a variety of feeds 
brings satisfactory results. 

Good digestion is as necessary to 
hogs as to people, and this they can- 
not have when they have to fight for 
their feed, and swallow it whole. 
Each hog should have a separate 
feeding place, and be given only 
what it will eat up clean. They will 
weigh from 25 to 50 pounds more at 
eight months old than those that eat 
together. 

To keep them in good health, keep 
a constant supply of charcoal near. 
Give copperas—a smali quantity in 
their slop once a week, and sulfur in 
the same way. Feed on buttermilk, 
corn, shipstuff, vegetables, and 
fruit and let them have clean fresh 
water every day. Don’t expect them 
to drink gallons of dirty water to get 
a spoonful of nourishment from the 
kitchen _ slops. Many hogs have 
been ruined by drinking slop with 
washing powder in it. Let them have 
a clean, dry sleeping place, also sun- 
shine and shade. A pasture, while - 
a good thing, is not absolutely nec- 
essary if they have a pen ten yards 
square to exercise in. (The pasture 
is necessary if pork is to be made 
cheaply from more than one or two 
hogs.——-Ed.) 

If you are anxious to waste your 
time, and provisions, put them in a 
4x6-foot pen and let them wade 
around in slush all the time and heat 
a hole of water before they take a 
nap. 

Very large hogs are fit for nothing 
but to brag on, and that does not 
swell the bank account. 

We have been selling bacon for 
years, and we find that a ham that 
weighs about 15 pounds will bring 
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five cents more in the pound than one 


that is larger. 
if our farmers will get two- 
months-old pigs in March or April, 
the: vill have ample time to make 
the best and cheapest bacon by De- 
cember. MRS. A. A. WATKINS. 
Manson, N. C. 





To Control Hog Cholera in South 
Carolina. 


HE stockmen of South Carolina 

are asking their State Legisla- 
ture for money to protect adequate- 
ly the hog industry of that State by 
the use of serum for the prevention 
of hog cholera. Dr. M. Ray Powers, 
State Veterinarian, has outlined the 
following plan for the control of 
hog cholera in South Carolina: 


“This plan does not prevent 
interstate movement of infected 
hogs or in:rected stock cars, 
which are a source of danger 
largely beyond the State’s con- 
trol, nor does it provide for the 
control of buzzards and dogs. 
However, the removal of legal 
protection from the former and 
a tax on the latter would do 
much to prevent spread of infec- 
tion by these means. 

“T recommend the division of 
the State into ten or 12 districts 
and the location of a veterina- 
rian at the best railway center 
in each district, these veterina- 
rians to be under the supervi- 
sion of the State Veterinarian 
and their salaries and traveling 
expenses to be paid from State 
or county appropriations. Serum 
to be paid for by the owner of 
the hogs. The duties of these 
veterinarians to be: 

**1. To use serum in infected 
herds and in herds directly sur- 
rounding the infected herds. 

*2. To enforce local quaran- 
tine on infected herd. 

**3. To see that the State law 
relative to proper disposal of 
carcasses is complied with. 

“4. To call the atttention of 
citizens to the necessity for ob- 
serving proper sanitary meas- 
ures to prevent spread of the dis- 
ease. 

“To assist these veterinarians, 
the farm demonstration agents 
in each county should be com- 
pelled to report immediately 
the appearance of cholera in 
their county and to assist in the 
enforcement of local quarantine 
laws, laws for proper disposal of 
carcasses, etc. This could be 
readily done in South Carolina, 
as the farm demonstration 
agents are directly connected 
with the college. These agents 
have been to our serum plant 
where they were instructed in 
the use of the ‘serum alone’ 
method. Some of these men ‘have 
since used the serum extensive- 
ly in the field with excellent re- 
sults. 

“For the benefit of owners of 
infected or exposed herds who 
could not wait for the arrival of 
a veterinarian, serum could be 
sold at cost either at the cen- 
tral serum plant or at each lo- 
cal veterinarian’s official sta- 
tion.’’ 


A pamphlet has also been issued 
by Dr. Powers, entitled ‘“‘What Your 
Neighbor Says Concerning Anti-Hog 
Cholera Serum,’”’ which gives the re- 
Sults of the use of serum for the pre- 
vention of hog cholera in that State. 
Our South Carolina readers are vital- 
ly interested in this subject and 
Should give all possible aid. 





Two bulletins issued lately by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture that will be of especial inter- 
est to Southern farmers are “An 
Example of Intensive Farming in the 
Cotton Belt’? (Farmers’ Bulletin 
519) and “Tobacco Marketing in the 
United States” (Bulletin No. 266 of 
Bureau of Plant Industry.) 


i 


SOME FACTS ABOUT SUGAR 
CANE. 





Soil, Planting, Fertilization, Cultiva- 
tion, Syrup Making, Etc. 


aber cane is a plant that needs, 
and must have, a lot of sunshine, 
moisture and mellow rich soil. Fur- 
thermore, as it makes a heavy draft 
on the soil, it should never be planted 
on the same ground for more than 
two years at a time. And when this 
is done, unless the ground is very 
rich, the stalks of the second crop 
will be shorter than those of the 
first. 

The rule here in southern, or 
southeastern, Georgia is to plant the 
cane on a piece of ground this year, 
for the first time; and, after cutting 
the cane, wrap up the roots with two 
furrows of a Dixie boy plow. Or, 
rather some do; while others merely 
leave the fodder that is stripped from 
the cane, lying on the ground in the 
patch. If the roots ‘‘keep’’, this ‘‘root 
patch” is fertilized and worked like 
the other; but used mostly for seed, 
as the stalks from such generally 
have very short joints, which makes 
better seed-cane than that with long 
joints, as it doesn’t require so much 
doubling of the seed-stalks when 
planting. For, of course, a single 
line of stalks wouldn’t give a good 
stand. Some growers put as many 


as three and four stalks, laying them | 


side by side in the bottom of the fur- 
row. But the majority put only two; 
laying them, as much as possible, so 
that a root end and a top end will 
come together, and the middle of the 
stalks in the parallel line will break 
the joint. 

In selecting our cane ground, we 
try to secure land that is very rich— 
but not in, or where the drainings 
from the lots, ete., will reach the 
cane; as this tends to make the cane 
and the syrup from it, taste salty. 
And we hunt for low, moist ground, 
but this mustn’t be taken to mean 
that we desire land on which the wa- 
ter stands. While cane requires an 
abundance of moisture in the land, 
and can stand for a great deal to fall 
on the land, it has no more use for 
water-logged soil than cotton has— 
the land must be drained. 

The soil must also be loose and 
mellow and for the cane to do well 
must be kept that way. Clear off 
clods, chunks and rocks, and even 
sticks or pieces of wood of any kind, 
for these furnish hibernating and 
breeding places for wood lice—which 
get in the seed stalk after they are 
planted and do a great deal of dam- 
age. 

Sugar cane prefers soils of an al- 
luvial formation. But any soil, if of a 
moist nature, and well supplied with 
decayed matter, or where land has 
been enriched by applying large quan- 
tities of manure from stock, or let- 
ting them stand and drop the manure 
on the land, may be used. But in 
the latter case, the land should be 
planted to some other crop for two or 
three years or longer. 

Here in southeastern Georgia, cot- 
tonseed and guano, or, in some cases, 
acid, are used nearly altogether for 
cane. 

The cane ground should be broken 
and pulverized with plow and har- 
row, the rows laid-off five feet apart, 
and bedded out, finishing up with a 
broad, deep shovel furrow in which 
to put the seed, guano and stalks of 
seed cane. When this is finished, two 
furrows with a long seven or eight- 
inch shovel plow will cover the fer- 
tilizer and cane. 

This is left so—the planting being 
done here when the weather will per- 
mit, between the first and the middle 
of March—until early in April, the 
weather becoming warm, the cane 
starts up. Then the lists are hoed 
down about one-half, which facili- 
tates the cane in coming up. It isa 
good idea, too, to put a furrow on 
both sides of the row, about in the 
covering furrow, with a long, four- 
inch scooter; which lets in the sun 
and air. 
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-= Plant Cotton One Seed at a Time 


Equally Spaced—“Thick or Thin” 


Without preparation of the seed, plant from a bushel or more to a peck or less to the acre 
—a single seed at a time, uniform distances of one to five inches apart as you set the planter. 
Get a full stand and save half the time, work and expense of chopping. Each plant stands 
alone and grows stocky and strong even if chopping is delayed. The 


LEDBETTER “tsivon ramen” 
COTTON PLANTER 

has ten years of wonderful success back of it to prove that it makes big yields at low cost and gives full 

stands without waste. Positive force feed brings seed out in plain sight, with absolute regularity 


and accuracy of drop and does not crush seed Positively plants corn better than any other planter, and 
peas, sorghum, millet, cane, st with perfect regularity. Lasily and accurately set to plant at any depth, 


In furrow, on a level or onar 1 
ras WRITE FOR BOOKS, FREE! 


With simple attachment satite 
eanuts shelled or in the shell, per- 
ectly. Furnished with or without Send your name on a postal for full par- 
fertilizer dis- ticulars and absolute proofs of all we say. 
Also get name of our dealer in your town or the town 
ZY nearest you. Saye guaranteed. Write for book 
es. 


































utor, 
showing this and other sty 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY 
: 811 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, Tex. 
We ship promptly a Dallas, Texas; Little Rock, Ark., Jackson, 
( iss.; ong am, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.; Wilmington, N.C; age 


% gomery, Ala.; Nashvilie, Tenn,, and other points. Ad 
correspondence to Dallas, Texas, 





























Don’t Pay 1 Cent for this STEWART BALL BEARING 
HORSE CLIPPING MACHINE until you geti id 


Machine 
ever made for general farm use. It willclip horses, cows and mules without any change 


whatever. Has all file hard cut steel gears, enclosed safe from dustand dirt and running 
in oil. Has 6 feet of new style, light, easy running flexible shaft and the cele- $ 
brated Stewartsingle tension nut clipping! aren Np easierand Gonig an 72 50 





any other and lasts longer. Every 
your dealer and see and examine it before you bite The price on “4 4 
Send a postal for valuable FREE Treatise on the Clipping of Horses,written bysiz-, 


teen leadi teri- ‘Wemake thel 1 wi 
Matian: Sead today Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. frscse Clivvine Soa ined 
isy ‘Ohio, Street, CHICAGO Shearing Machinesin the world, 


Ask for complete catalogue. 











COTTON SEED MEAL AND HULLS FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, and Goats, is already 
so well established as to need no comment. But it is not so well known that COTTON- 
SEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent 
Dr. Tait Butler, of the South Carolina Experiment Station, a recognized authority on 
animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses and mules: “I 
would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good horse 
feed, but we are wasting two million dollars per year in South Carolina in feeding an 
all-corn ration.” Hon. H. C. Hammond, of Augusta, Ga., a distinguished breeder of 
fine horses, says: “Cottonseed Meal makes the dry ration of the horse go down, and, 
what is more important, go through, so I have come to believe that, aside from its won- 
derful nutritive value, Cottonseed Meal, in the aid it gives to the peristaltic movement 
in the horse, is worth its cost many times over."’ Let us send you free booklet, full of 
valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Address, The Bureau of 
Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808 Main Street, 
Dallas, Texas. 


CREAMO BRAND Cottonseed Feed Meal 


CREAMO is a pure cottonseed feed, analyzing 20 per cent protein, 5 per cent 
fat. It is the most economical feed you can buy. Ask your dealer for it. If he 
can’t supply you, write to us, giving your dealer's name and we will see that you 
are supplied. 


TENNESSE FIBRE COMPANY 














Memphis, Tenn. 
If the grass or weeds cause trouble IMPROVED DAIRY FARM 


in the aie ge bie ie a vag rondeg At Union, S. C. 
put a shove YON. ey UaO ee > Two hundred acres; 10-room dwelling, 
and bed to this with the turn-plow. 4 cottages, barn, poultry houses, ete. A 
y Sus > good Bermuda pasture, containing two 
We use the cultivator or weeder, streams of water. City water and elec- 
which is better. tric lights in dwelling. Beautiful and 
‘ * — baad we healthy place to live, within five minutes 
: The rule here is to cultivate—be walk of business center of city. Fine 
sides the above—out and out three market for dairy products, poultry, and 
‘ . swrott , truck farm products. Butter, 30 cents; 
times. | But Bore cultivation may be cream, $1.60 a gallon; whole milk, 30 
given if it is thought advisable. Care cents a gallon; separated milk, 10 cents 
~ , ini gallon. Eggs, 30c to 40c dozen. In 
should be taken by first examining, midst of Manufacturing population of 
not to plow the cane when the roots 15,000. Dairy now in operation on land. 
thi ¢ 3 , Price, $12,500; terms easy. Chance of a 
look My hite and tender, especially lifetime. Labor plentiful. Climate heal- 

when it is hot and dry. Cultivate thy, 

when the roots look dry and brown; 
and lay-by when the fodder shades 
the middles. : FOUR PER CENT MONEY—On five years 
The cost of making the cane suf-| time with privilege renewing for five years 


c 


+j ‘ © ¢ - -. | additional at 5 per cent to all white people 
ficient to make a gallon of syrup 1s of good character, who buy land and live on 
very small; but the cost of convert- | it, within five miles of Calhoun City, Miss. 


ing re ‘ <UP oc , , | The lands of this section are as good as you 
Ins the ane into syrup is even mor¢ will find in the South and are adapted to 
than it costs to make the cane. The] the growing of all crops grown in the South. 


= ~s ns The people are our most substantial farmers. 
stalks must be stripped, topped and Good schools and churches all around. For 
cut down, hauled to the mill, run] full information, write W. A. Houston, care 


thru to crush the juice out, then the | Calhoun County Land Co., Okolona, Miss. 


juice must be boiled down to the re- 
\ FREE: 
| dealer for 


quired density. 
I always make mine _ sufficiently 
: 7 he most 
Grinnell Gloves ‘270% 
able and longest wearing gloves 


thick not to “‘slosh’’ even in warm 

weather. While some, have it so thin 

that it has to be cornered to be eaten. See een ee ee ee Geek 

The thinner, the sooner it will sour Zo0, vent ond cealeey meme) orter 

when warm weather comes. ell include for "you, Lin fy Kd 
It is not possible to say just ex- viding you send name first. 

actly how much syrup can be made 


. 
. ee om Grinnell Work 
rom an acre of land. Some say 500, 
some as much as 1,000 gallons can dA uto Gloves 


be made from any acre of good land, Se » dinary leather Horse. Soft, fsxibe, 
but I believe a man may expect any- conor watting. Wasbabie. Prices moderate, Wri 
where from 300 to 700—and, maybe, 


p or caialgn and a = ed png aaa dealer’ se 
ame. roval f 
800 to 1,000 gallons from his acre. 
R. M. McDANIEL. 














and finest in the world. Address, 


J. A. McLURE, Union, S. C. 





































e’llibeg to send any glove on appro’ 
your Tad ES, 


Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co. dManci: tows 











Butts, Ga. 





ae THE BIG FERTILIZER BOOK. 











You are doing yourselves proud in The It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by Dr. van 
Progre ssive Farmer. Every copy is worth Slyke, It will cost you $2.25, but is worth 
a year’s eae eso —W. E. Brown, Willis- it. Send your order to The Progressive 
ton, Fla. £ : a hjarmer, i i: 
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Send me a postal right now. I 
want to send you the most re- 
markable World’s Cham- 






lished—show you how 
to get into the prize- 
winning class, how 
to make more money 
at least expense. I'll 
quote you my sensa- 
tional direct - from - 
factory price on the 
6-time winner—the 


World’s 
Champion 
Belle City 


—Less Than Losers Cost 
I want to tell you how 
Belle City won in 10,000 
























home test, 10 


year ‘tee, 
aid offer and. m: 
& Bt. Paul, Buffalo U 
Cityor #7 
now for Worid’ ampion Racine. 
hatching facts.—Jim ROHAN, Pres. 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 107 Racine, Wis. 










Johnson wants your name and 
address if you are interested in 
chicken raising. He will send 
you the famous Old Trusty Book, 
free—finest published, worth $1 00. 
A Postal Brings Johnson’s 
1913 Old Trusty Book, Free 
‘e <9 Tells about the incubator sensation of 
: the world. 400,000 sold—all making big 
money for owners. Tellsabout 30 to90 day 
a free trial offer, 40 year 





















Freight Paid 


postal now to 
East of Rockies 


Johnson 








That Far if You ; Incubator Man 
Live Beyond $10 Clay Center, Neb. 
EGG INCUBATOR 

140 CHICK BROODER 


The incubator is Both¢ 1 0 
California Red- 
wood, covered For« 
with asbestosand galvanized 
iron; has triple walls, copper tank; 
a a egg tester, thermometer, ready 
to use. 30 Days’ Trial — money back 
if not 0. K. Write for Free Catalog today. 
tronclad Incubator Co., Dept. 101 Racine, Wis. 
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PRIZE WINNING 


Single Comb Black Orpingtons 
(Cook’s Strain) 

Stock and Eggs for Sale. 

A. S. & 


Circular Free. 
I. B. WATKINS, Henderson, N. C. 





SINGLE COMB WHITE ORPINGTON EGGS 
$3.50 for Fifteen. 
In my select pens are birds from $150 
Kellerstrass pen, and from his $30 matings. 
Mrs. W. A, Graham, Warrenton, N. C. 





CRYSTAL WHITE ORPINGTONS—( Keller- 
strass strain.) Winners of five firsts, three 
specials and two silver cups at two shows. 
Eggs for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pen 
No. 1, $5 per 15; Pen No. 2, $2.50 per 15. 

MRS. J. J. THORNE, Rocky Mt., N. C. 





WHITE ORPINGTONS. Prize-Winning Stock 

Blood direct from Owens Farm, and Miss 

Carey, England. Eggs, $2 per 15, pen run. 
DONALD B. WHISNANT, 


Route 1, Hickory, N. C. 





SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Prize winners. Heavy layers. Cocks and 
ecockerels, $1 to $5 each. Hens and pullets, 
$1 to $2. each. Eggs, $1 to $5 per 15, Fer- 


tility guaranteed. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Box C, Landis, N. C 


PLEASE DON’T FAIL. 


When requesting change of address 
to give name of BOTH OLD AND 
NEW POSTOFFICE. 





With one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand names on our list it is 
practically impossible to make these 
changes unless both addresses are 


given. 


Please Don’t Forget. 








THE POULTRY YARD. 





One Sitting of Pure-Bred Eggs. 


HAVE been engaged in the poul- 

try business on a small scale for 
home use and market ever since I’ve 
been keeping house, but since The 
Progressive Farmer began to make 
its weekly visit in our home, I de- 
cided to try some pure breed, and de- 
cided on the White Orpingtons. I 
ordered one sitting of 15 eggs, in 
March, 1912, for which I paid $5. 
From this I hatched ten chicks, one 
got mashed while small. I raised the 
other nine to be very fine and healthy 
birds, six cockerels and three pullets. 
Sold four cockerels for $2.80 in our 
surrounding community. One of my 





















Good Yards and Houses Help. 
E HAVE given much time and 
thought to the construction of 
houses and yards. Our yards slope 
southeast, are well drained and are 
sowed early in the fall to oats and 
crimson clover. Green feed is pos- 
itively necessary for the health and 
productiveness of the fowls. Our 
houses are open-front, north side and 
ends being airtight to prevent drafts. 
They have plank floors two feet off 
the ground, which prevents damp- 
ness. They are kept clean and san- 
itary, hence we have never had mites 
or disease. 
MRS. R. M. KINGSLEY. 
Greeneville, Tenn. 





Organize Poultry Clubs. 


LL children are not so situated 

that they can join the Corn 
Clubs, nor can they raise cattle, but 
there are few that are not in position 
to raise chickens, and what industry 
has done more for the American far- 
mer than poultry? Even to the far- 
mer that merely scratches the soil, 








A BLACK MINORCA HEN. 








whose wagon is dilapi- 
dated, whose horse re- 
sembles a hat-rack, 
whose home is a hut, 
and whose poultry are 
a few dozen mongrels — 
hard-lined, ragged, of 
all colors and breeds— 
yet these very chickens 
have furnished for him, 
his wife and his babies, 

















neighbors ordered a trio of Indian 
Runner ducks about the time I or- 
dered my eggs, from which he raised 
some very fine ducks. I exchanged 
one cockerel and one pullet for a trio 
of ducks which he valued $5, but 
were as good as the ones he paid $10 
for, this left me one cockerel and 
two pullets. Of course I kept the 
best fowls. I would not take $15 
apiece for them today. 

My pullets began laying in early 
fall at 514 or six months old. I have 
begun sitting my eggs, have eight 
nice little chicks beginning to feath- 
er which hatched from my first sit- 
ting and am continuing to set my 
eggs. I have a nice brooder coop to 
keep them warm and dry with feed 
room separate from roosting part and 
a yard 12 feet square around my 
coop. 

My success is due to following the 
instruction as to feeding and man- 
agement given by The Progressive 
Farmer and other first-class poultry 
papers. I feed mash in morning and 
dry grain at night and plenty of 
green rape and oats at all winter 
months. I also keep broken dishes 
beaten for them and plenty clean 
fresh water, and have learned it is 
best to keep ducks and chickens in 
separate yards. 

I have not had my ducks very long. 
I am feeding them on the ration that 
came out in The Progressive Farmer 
a few weeks ago and they are paying 
for their feed by their constant lay- 
ing. 

MRS. MATTIE WATKINS. 

Union. Miss. 


Don't fail to read the advertisements this 


week, 


food of the best, and 
money for other necessities. 

This branch of education cannot 
be pushed too vigorously and espec- 
ially in the country schoolhouse, for 
in the development of these little 
children into men and women of in- 
tellectual and moral worth lies a 
work as big, as grand, as the genera- 
tion of today could ask. 

: CHARLES R. REID. 

Sanford, N. C. 





Hens Too Fat to Lay. 


HAVE about 35 Rhode Island Red 

hens, three cockerels, all good 
stock. Only get one egg a day and 
haven’t since last summer. They all 
moulted early. Have large plank 
house, (dirt floor) closed at one end, 
open at the other for them to sleep 
in. Lots of fresh water, rye all over 
the place. They are never fed for 
they range around the barn and get 
corn, oats and seed from all kinds of 
hay and stay very fat. Have never 
had to put any in the coop for table 
use all fall and winter. The hens 
ages run from two years old down to 
seven months. Most of them have 
red combs and all seem industrious. 
Please tell me what is the matter? 
Can they be too fat? 

MRS. W. M. A. 

Answer by F. J. Rothpletz:— 
Your hens are evidently short on ex- 
ercise, and long on corn. This is 
clearly indicated by their condition 
-—too fat. I would suggest that if 
possible, you cut them off from the 
barns, for a time at least. Give them 
in plenty litter to make them work 
for it, feed of wheat and oats, but 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


no corn at first. They should have 
crushed bone or oystershell, good 
meat scrap, and charcoal, with dry 
mash of bran or shorts and ground 
oats, in hoppers, so they can get it 
at anytime. If you can, give them 
half an ounce each, daily, of good, 
sweet, cut or crushed bone, fresh 
from the butcher’s. 





We Should Raise Geese. 


N ALMOST every township and pre- 
cinct, there is land that is prac- 
tically valueless for agricultural pur- 
poses—low-lying creek bottom over- 
flow lands, that are boggy and heavy 
and too wet to farm and plow. Lands 
about and between ponds; small 
lakes, and hillsides and mountain 
stream lands that cannot be farmed: 
All such ground is suited to the grow- 
ing and propagation of geese. The 
goose is a great forager, and will eat 
grass like a horse. She will search out 
and eat and almost live wholly off of 
that which is going to waste in every 
locality. She is a valuable feature, a 
desirable addition to the revenue 
sources of the farm. From a gosling 
she will grow to maturity largely on 
“pick-up,” and yield 50 cents worth 
of feathers in two pickings a year. 
Add a goodly feed of corn to her for- 
age for two or three weeks in the late 
fall, and she will fatten like a hog, 
and bring as much in the market as 
two hens, while it will have cost no 
more to have raised her than to raise 
one hen. H. B. GEER. 





Questions About Turkeys and Ducks 


ILL you answer a few questions 

for me? (1). How many tur- 
key hens (Mammoth Bronze) can I 
mate with one young gobbler, with 
absolute safety? (2), I have always 
given four guinea hens and four In- 
dian Runner hen ducks to each 
guinea rooster and to each drake, re- 
spectively. Can I give them more 
with safety? (3). Does anyone 
breed of turkeys lay more eggs in a 
season than any of the others? If 
so, how many eggs do they average 
and what breed are they? A. M. R. 

Answer by F. J. Rothpletz:— 
1. You can safely mate ten to 12 
hens with one tom, or as high as 20, 
but the fertility will be better insur- 
ed by the smaller number. I would 
prefer a tom two years old. Two- 
year-old-hens will be better mothers. 

2. Give each guinea cock two hens 
only. Of ducks, you can give four 
or five ducks to each drake safely. 

3. There is not much difference in 
the prolificacy of turkeys. They 
range from 30 to 40 eggs per season. 
Mammoth Bronze are said to lay a 
few more, but it is in the strain. The 
White Holland is the smallest breed 
and they and the Bourbon Red are 
more easily kept in bounds than the 
Bronze, the last being a domesticated 
wild bird. 








Hog Hairs Kill Ducks. 

UST after hog-killing day, I no- 

ticed something was wrong with 
my Indian Runner ducks. One after 
another drooped and died. On dis- 
secting several, I found they had just 
stuffed themselves on hog hair. The 
hairs had formed very hard balls, al- 
lowing no food to pass on. In some 
cases dozens of bristles had penetrat- 
ed the gizzard and other parts of the 
ducks. I suppose their greed for 
meat caused them to eat the greasy 
hairs. As soon as I penned them I 
saved the remainder of my flock. 
D. S. HANKLA. 
Louisa, Va. : 





Hens will lay in the winter as well 


as in summer if they are given a 
warm house and get the proper care 
in other ways, and a dozen eggs in 
winter will often bring twice as much 
or more than two dozen in the sum- 
mer, so one can afford to go to a lit- 
tle trouble to keep the hens busy 
during the cooler months.—Jim Ro- 
han. 
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My Favorite Breed and Why. 








Black Spanish Good Layers. 

HE White-Faced Black Spanish 

chicken was long ago originated 
in Spain and merits popularity be- 
eause of its prolific laying qualities. 
This is a breed that has come to us 
thru. many centuries unblemished, 
not a scared up breed, crossed up and 
boomed for a short period like some 
of our American breeds. They are 
the true and never-failing hen for the 
farmer. The oldest of the Mediter- 
ranean class. We find no other breed 
of chickens surpassing them as egg 
producers. We have bred the Rocks, 
Wyandottes and Leghorns and found 
none of them equalling the Spanish 
as egg producers. Last year I owned 
a flock of about 100 Spanish hens 
and they brought me something over 


most varieties do, throwing off a 
larger per cent of colored chicks. 
They are very tame; most of mine 
will eat out of my hand. They bear 


confinement well and are easily kept 
in a lot. However, if given free 
range they are good rustlers, and 
will pick up a large per cent of their 
living. 

LESLIE 
Ne‘: 


BOLICK. 
Conover, 





Buckeyes Lay Well in Winter. 
AM raising Buckeyes and find them 


to be an ideal fowl. They are 
perfectly hardy and easier raised 
than any other breed. Last Febru- 


ary we had about 100 Buckeyes 
hatched and raised every one, altho 
we had some very severe weather 





Imported 
White 
Orpington 
Cock 


First, MadisonSquare 
Garden 1912. 


Owned by 
Briarcliff Farm, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

















$300, clear of feed, during the 
spring months. They did this thru 
egg production. Of course, we sold 
some for eating purposes. 

The Spanish egg is the largest of 
any of the American or Mediterra- 
mean classes of eggs, weighing 28 
ounces to the dozen. 

They mature quickly and the pul- 
lets begin laying at an early age. 

The Spanish are strictly non-sit- 
ters, giving their entire time to lay- 
ing. Unlike most other breeds they 
lay continuously except a few months 
during moulting time. 

MRS. A. F. HARMON. 

Orleans, Ind. 





Good Points of the Cornish Indian 
Game. 


ORNISH Indian game are one 
among the largest breeds of poul- 
try, gentle and great layers, and best 
mothers. I had one hen to sit on 21 
eggs, hatch 21 and raise 20—full 
grown. When you dress one to eat, 
their feathers being short, you will 
find a chicken about as large as any, 
and their meat is far superior to any 
other bird. 
WALTER ODOM. 
Durant, Miss. 





The Beautiful Blue Andalusian. 


HAVE been breeding several va- 

rieties of pure-bred chickens for 
Several years and find that the Blue 
Andalusian is one of the best varie- 
ties. As a fancy fowl they have few 
equals, being a beautiful shade of 
Slaty blue, each feather being laced 
With a darker shade. As layers they 
have no superiors, laying the whole 
year around, never wanting to set. 
Young chicks are hardy, grow very 
fast, and mature early, pullets often 
begin Jaying at the age of four 
months. Their only fault is that 
they do not breed as true to color as 


after they were hatched. We raised 
thm in outdoor fireless brooder ac- 
cording to ‘‘Uncle Jo’s’”’ direction. 
Buckeyes are very fine layers, es- 
pecially in winter. Cold weather 
does not seem to have any effect on 
them at all, in decreasing their egg 
production. Their small pea comb, 
which is practically  frost-proof 
adapts them well to cold winter 
quarters. A flock of Buckeyes, with 
their handsome plumage of dark ma- 
hogany bay and bright yellow legs, 
when seen ranging on a green lawn 
makes a beautiful sight. 
H. C. McPHERSON. 
Cameron, N. C. 





Pit Games Pay Well. 


RAISE the Pit Game chickens. 
Early in year 1910, I ordered 26 

hens and three cocks. The first year 
I sold $26 worth of eggs at $1.25 
per 16, and set balance under hens. 
Lost a few and sold $51 worth that 
fall at a nice profit besides what 
were consumed. I kept over my old 
hens, and mated with young cocks, 
which I ordered, and also kept 20 
spring pullets, and in 1911, I sold 
eggs and chickens worth $91, and 
kept 100 earliest pullets. This last 
year was tough on me and I lost a lot, 
but I have sold $175 worth of eggs 
and chickens, besides all used at 
home, and I have a fine flock as any- 
one wants to see. 

Certainly the poultry business is 
a paying one but it takes a lot of 
work as well as some expense. 

ROBERT DARNALL. 

Pelzer, S. C. 





Do not put lice-powder on a hen 
just as you set her on a new nest. 
She will generally get off at day- 
break to mix some cool earth with 
the irritating powder, and, after do- 
ing so, will not sit again except on 
the old nest.—C. F. Gregg. 














“EGGS FOR HATCHING 


S. C. Buff Orpingtons 





No. 1, extra fine birds, $3. for 15 eggs. 
No. 2, all good birds, $1. for 15 eggs. 
Cornish Indian Game, $2. for 15 eggs. 


Indian Runner Ducks, (green eggs 
$1. for 15 eggs. _ 


A few choice cockerels for sale.”’ 


South Hill, Va. 

















TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 
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PRIZE-WINNING BUFF 
ORPINGTON DUCKS. 


I have all of the Copperas Falls Farms 
ducks, including their first prize winners 
LEGHORNS. at Nashville, Memphis, Chattanooga and 
IMAI ISSO Atlanta. I also have prize winning 8S. 

Cc. Buff Orpington chickens. Write for 
S. €. White Leghorns of Quality || prices on cxgs. Mating list free. 

Silver cup and blue ribbon winners, My G. B. MOORHEAD, Lynchburg, Tenn. 

first pen is headed with first and second 


BUCKEYES. 


ws 


BUCKEYES 


Finest winter layers ever bred. 

free, giving description and cut. 

BUCKEYE POULTRY YARDS, 
Cameron, N. C. 
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pullet at Norfolk, first, second and third 

pullet at Rocky Mount, mated with extra 

fine cockerel, fine head points, extra good Occoneechee Farm, Poultry Department 
tail, well spread. Eggs from this pen, $7.50 Offers for sale from BEST BLOOD LINES 


gs For Hatching and Day Old Chicks 


per 15 Satisfaction — ed. 
¥ _ Eggs $1.50 for sitting of 15; Day old chicks; 


book your order at onc 


Let me 





ELM CITY POU LTRY YARD Leghorns $1.50 for 10, or $12. for 100. Other 

G. C. Wood, Prop., Elm City, N. CO. breeds $2. for 10, or $17.50 for 100. White 
an and Indian Runner Ducklings $2.50 for 

S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS EXCLUSIVELY 0, $22.50 for ol * tes eggs for hatching 10 


I eat birds that lay and pay. Eggs $1.00 and for AME 


00 per sitting. Write for wants and 
prices on stock. 


WM, D. HANSON, Frostburg, Md. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 











Barred, Buff and 


OCCONEECHEE. "FARM, HILLSBORO, N. C. 
White Plymouth 
Rocks. White and 


Columbian Wyan- 


dottes, S.C.R.I. Reds, White and Buff Orping- 

tons, S. C. Black Minorcas, S. C. W hite and 

Brown Leghorns, Eggs for hatching in sea- 

ig $1.50 per sitting; Orpingtons $2.00. 

A. & M. COLLEGE, a a DEP’T. 
West Raleigh, N. C. 











KELLEY’S J§ 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Champions ofthe South. Won more specials, 
color, shape, etc., than any other Barred Rock 
breeder in South. Eggs $3. to $5. per 15. 


B. FRANK KELLEY 
Bishopville, - 














South Carolina 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


a S.C. ee god Brews, cogherm, Wate MAL me eg 
B. P. " udans, Blac norcas, Lig! 
renee 4 ISLAND REDS. &: E'Games‘and ‘S.C. Rhode Island Reds. “Large Pekin 
= a nae Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. for fol- 
er. ’s 

Exhibited {0 ‘birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show an@ 
won 8 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds ‘competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 











Anderson’s Money- Making Reds 


My eight yous for tg season are now mated. I 
now offer at halfand one-third prices every male 
-and female aot included in these pens. 








Sen 


300 choice 








high as $5.00. 
Get your order in before the flock is picked. 


E. F. ANDERSON, Clinton, Miss. 


FOR SALE 
Fishel’s White Rocks, and 
Kelly’s Partridge Wyandottes. 
Best Layers, Setters, Mothers and Table 
Birds Raised, 


W. L. McGHEE 
FRANKLINTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
B. Leghorns, 


EGGS, $1.50 for 15 ?,°,,2 Reghorns. 
Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks. Winston, 
4 Blues, 2 Reds, 2 Specials. 

BLUE nanos POULTRY FARM 








ROSE COMB REDS, The Birds You Are Looking For. 


The ideal bird for farmers and fanciers. Mine are 
prize winners and ape gt payers. Eggs $1. to $3. 
some fine ~— oa Write x X. 


D. MATT THOMPSON, 
Statesville, North Carolina 


Sittings 15 Eggs Lester Tompkins Strain 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
From selected pens, 
$1.50 and $2.00 per Sitting. 
BELRHODIA POULTRY YARDS 
Wake Forest, N. C. 


Rhode Island Reds, Both Combs. 

















Won nineteen ribbons 





(nine of them firsts) in four fea this season; State | ~wrrrrrr~r-~rn~rn~rnrn errereeneeeeeerrrereren ree 
cup and specials. Stock, E p R. C. AND S. C. REDS Tompkins and Lang- 
MRS. J. C. DEATON - Landis, N.C. ford Strains. Fine 








layers, good birds. Birds, and choice sittings of 
cass $1.50 and $2. for 15. Mated pairs White 
King and Carneaux Pigeons, $2. to 

MRS. JOHN KERR, Durham, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 
— The Quality Strains— 
of Pure-Bred Single Comb White Leg- 


horns, White Wyandottes, White Plym- 
outh Rocks, White Indian Runner ducks, 








White Orpingtons—Kellerstrass and Cook 
strains not mixed. Single Comb Rhode Is- 





White Holland Turkeys, White Japanese land Reds eggs from blue ribbon birds, $2 

Silkies, Blacktail Japanese Bantams, for 15. Stock for sale. Write us your warts. 

Houdans, and White King Pigeons, STONY RUN POULTRY FARM. A 
Eggs and Stock for Sale. Cc. T. Lambeth, Prop., Thomasville, N. C 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 1.50 per 15. White Ply- 


5 ° 

White Orpington Eggs mouth Rock eggs $1.50 
per 15, White Leghorn eggs $1.00 per 15. White Indian 
Runner Ducks $2.00 per dozen. White and Fawn Indian 
Runners $1.00 per 13. All the best strains. 


JOHN L. McKINNEY, Jacksonville, S. C., Route 1 
y . C. Whit 
PURE BRED isi to Wiig S¢ Nias 


Island Reds and Silver ad Wy andottes +h 50. 
White Orpingtons $2.50. From prize stock. 


MRS. C. L. KENNEDY, Sharon, S. C. 


KIMBALL FARMS, R. 6, Oxford, N. C. 











Lester Tompkins S. C. Rhode Island 


RED PULLETS AND COCKERELS, FOR 
SALE 22. to $5. —, $5. to $12.50 per trio. 
Eggs $1. to $5. for 15. 

Fays White Egg Strain Indian Runner Ducks 
$5. pertrio. Eggs $1.25 for 12. Write for folder, or 
send in your order and we will send good value for 

every * received. 
RMEEGA POULTRY FARM 
T.uH. Fm one -mt Kittrell, N.C. 














We are always glad to tell readers 
where to buy things not advertised— 
if we know. Often we do not know. 
A little ad in our Farmers’ Exchange 
will nearly always bring results. 








Everything Trapnested 


Satisfied customers from New York to Florida. All Wool 
Buff Leghorns and White Rocks are the best this side of 
anywhere. Catalog free. 


WOOLLEY P. FARM, Route 4, Charlotte, N, C. 


35 UNCLE SAM’S POULTRY BOOK 


An official guide to poultry Success. Writen by goverment 
experts and worth $10.00 to you. Costs you only 20 cents and by 
our plan you can get 50 cents back. Send 2 dimes or 10 2-cent 
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stamps. Uncle Sam says it is best to always use an incubator and 
THE SURE HATCH vise atngpecr gt 
is just the kind he says to use. Best materials, well built, low 
priced and prootnlacnt nen | for5 years. Send for our big free catalog. FREIGHT PAID 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. Box 88 Fremont, Nebr. 60 Days Free Trial 








LINDLEY PEACHES 
ARE ‘BRED TO BEAR’ 


For 4 years we have been supply- 
ing trees for big Peach orchards 
from our 300-acre Nurseries, and 
these orchards have been the money 
makers of their neighborhoods. We 
grow 67 kinds, for both North and 
South, and can fill your special re- 
quirements perfectly. 

Free Catalog Gives Peach Facts 

It tells how to plant and grow 
peaches and other fruits and tells 
why our Piedmont stock is superior. 
Sent free for your name on a postal. 

J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 

Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 





| lower to higher lands. 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








COMMERCIAL ORCHARDING IN MOUNTAIN REGIONS. 





The Southern Appalachian Country the Best Apple Section in the 
Eastern Part of the United States—Peach Orchards Also Mov- 
ing to Higher Altitudes—Selecting an Orchard Site. 





By W.N. Hutt, North Carolina, State Horticulturist. 


NE of the most notable features 
QO in the development of commer- 

cial orcharding in the last de- 
cade is the steady movement up- 
wards. <A tree is generally consid- 
ered as stationary, but orchards cer- 
tainly are migratory. Our fathers 


| planted their trees in the rich bot- 
| toms; our orchards are now on the 
| hilltops and mountains. The fruit 


business is today in an exodus from 
This exodus 
is due to the fact that early fruit 


been there for a century or more. 
They have successfully held their 
own in the struggle of the survival 
of the fittest. As soon as a break 
occurs in the forest cover, these trees 
will frequently bear heavy crops of 
fruit, often not unattractive. In my 
trips thru our North Carolina moun- 
tains I have many times found in the 
woods magnificent specimens of ap- 
ple, peach and cherry trees. The 
same conditions of climate, soil and 
rainfall that produce the magnificent 








Big Potato Crops 


Banish blight and bugs by spraying the zew, 
thorough way, saturating thoroughly. Over 
300,000 farmers and gardeners use 


Brown’s Auto Sprays 


Auto Spray No. 1 is most powerful 
and efficient of all hand sprayers, 4 
Capacity four gal. Guaranteed to do 
best work in shortest time at lowest cost. 
pop rozzie throws round, fine, 
and coarse sprays and streams. Easiest 
to handle. 40 styles and sizes—hand and # 
power outfits. rown’s Non-clog Atomic { 
Nozzle for large sprayers—great time 
and money saver, positively wiil not c'og 
—adjustable from fine spray to powerfvl 











stream. Write for complete Spraying 


Guide and full particulars. 
The E.C.BrownCo., 98 Jay St., Rochester, N.Y. 


PRAY We Make 
) ors O°4 <3 on 
For Rveryueds 


Bucket, Barrel,4-Row Potato Sprayers, 
Power Orchard Rigs, etc. 
There’s a Field sprayer for every need, pro- 
nounced by all experts the world’s best line. 


THIS EMPIRE KING 
leads everything of its kind. Throws fine 
mist spray with strong force, no clorging, 
strainers are brushed and kept clean 
and liquid is thoroughly agitated 
automatically. 























@ sprayer to meet your 

exact wants. Address 
PIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 

109 Eleventh Street, Elmira, N. Y. 











ON FREE TRIAD 


No money in advance—no bank 
deposit. Horse and Man Power 
Sprayers for field and orchard, Barrel and 
Power Sprayers. High pressure, thorough agi- 
tation. Builttolast. Guaranteed for 5 years. 
Wepay freight. Extra profit paysfor the machine. 
Write today for our big free catalog, spraying guide 
and special free offer to first in each locality. 


THE H. L. HURST MFG. COMPANY, 
271 North St., Canton, Ohio. 
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By using Henderson’s 
SUCCESSION cab. _ BIG 
bage Plants. Largest. MION EY 
Best early Flat Head IN 
variety. Open air grown and 
Frost Proof. Other kinds for CA 8 R A G e 
sale. By express, not pre- 
paid, 500 for 75c. 1,000 $1.25, 

- 5,000 85. By mail, 30c per 100, postpaid. Don’tsend stamps. 
Order today from" Dixie Plant Co.. Hawkinsville, Ga. 





Godbey’s Triumph Sweet Potato 
Ready for the table in 60 days after planting. 
Yields twice as much as any other sort. 
Finest quality, keeps all the year. Price of 
Seed $3.75 per bbl. Plants $1.75 per 1000. 
Cabbage, Lettuce and Beet plants $1 per 1000 
CATALOGUE FREE 


T. K. GODBEY, - - - - Waldo, Fla. 








Need little attention and pay pig profits 
If you are interested in them send for a 
sample copy of Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
Also a bee supply catalog. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 
Box 353 Medina, Ohio 


Spraying Materials & Spraying Pumps 
For Fruit Trees—Best Manufactured 


B. P. Williamson Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


EACH & APPLE 
TREES 2:**: & up 


Pear, Cherry, Strawberry, etc.—Catalog Fre 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 81, Cleveland, Tenn 


Bees 
for the 


Farm 
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APPLE TREE IN ORCHARD OF MR. C. A. WEBB, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 





growers did not fully apprehend the 
fundamental necessities of fruit trees. 
They considered a rich soi as the 
primal requisite in fruit growing, 
whereas we have learned to day that 
climate is the fundamental necessity 
while soil requirements are more or 
less secondary. It is climate and not 
soil that has determined the natural 
geographical distribution of plants. 

Fruit trees grow naturally in the 
mountains because they find there a 
fruit climate. Nature allows her 
plant children to live where they feel 
most at home. The natural vegeta- 
tion of any region gives the truest 
index as to agricultural crops to 
which it is best suited. It is the 
simplest of logic that where a fruit 
tree grows naturally, the cultivated 
types of the same species can be ex- 
pected to achieve a high degree of 
perfection. 

The predominant characteristic of 
our entire eastern mountain region 
is its dense forest growth. Looking 
into the trees that compose this for- 
est the botanist finds not merely tim- 
ber-producing trees but also fruit 
trees of wild species akin to the fruit- 
producing trees of our orchards. 
Stalwart specimens of apple and oth- 
er fruit trees growing in the forest 
ean be found thruout this whole re- 
gion which look as if they might have 





timber trees of our mountains will in 
the same place produce thrifty, fruit- 
laden orchards. Indeed, in many 
mountain sections the natural for- 
est is fast giving way to a forest of 
fruit trees. 

The mountain is the natural home 
of fruit trees, because there they 
find ideal conditions for their devel- 
opment. 


Mountain Regions For Apple Culture. 


It is not generally known to ap- 
ple growers that a mountain region 
in the South, which by virtue of its 
altitude affords the same cool tem- 
perature that a northern region gives, 
has yet other advantages that a 
northern location, with its higher lat- 
itude but lower altitude, cannot give. 
The “Sunny South,” particularly in 
its mountain regions, has the clear 
air and abundant sunlight that put 
the rich color on the outside of the 
fruit and the fine flavors within. 
Other things being equal, the greater 
the amount of sunlight, the higher 
colored the fruit. In regions where 
cloudy skies are prevalent fruits and 
also flowers are of dull colors. Clear, 
sunny weather will give bright flow- 
ers and also highly tinted fruits. The 
maximum hours of sunlight are ob- 
tained at high elevations. It is for 
this reason that mountain-grown 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


fruit is superior in color and flavor 
to that of the same varieties grown 
in the lowlands. The best fruit grown 
in eastern United States is that pro- 
duced on the slopes of the Blue Ridge 
and Alleghany Mountains. The most 
lofty portions of these mountain 
ranges are found in western North 
Carolina. Here a rich soil, combin- 
ed with high elevation, affords al- 
most ideal conditions for commercial 
apple culture. Very few fruit grow- 
ers in the South appreciate the splen- 
did opportunites afforded for com- 
mercial apple growing in the high, 
cool but sunny slopes of the southern 
Appalachian region. It is only in the 
last decade or so that fruit growers 
generally have become aware of the 
advantages of elevated regions for 
the commercial growing of hardy 
fruits. At present, all along the east- 
ern slopes and foothills of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, in Pennsylvania, in 
Maryland, in Virginia, in West Vir- 
ginia, in North Carolina and in north- 
ern Georgia, lands which were form- 
erly considered almost worthless for 
agricultural purposes are now rap- 
idly passing the mark of $100 per 
acre for commercial orcharding. 


Drainage in Mountain Regions. 


Another great advantage of moun- 
tain lands for growing fruit trees is 
that they naturally afford the most 
perfect drainage. The slope of such 
lands is almost a perfect guarantee 
that they are naturally well drained 
or can be made so at very small ex- 
pense. Orchard trees require the 
most perfect drainage. Since they 
are perennial, they cannot, like an- 
nual crops, occupy the ground only in 
the favored season of summer, when 
growth conditions are almost per- 
fect. They must be subject to every 
prevailing condition of heat and cold 
and of flood and drouth thruout the 
entire year. Trees placed on wet or 
undrained land have to resist a con- 
dition that is adverse to their growth, 
and their productiveness and longe- 
vity are reduced accordingly. 

Trees, since they are perennial in 
growth and have their roots in the 
soil at all seasons, are more useful 
than any other crop in protecting 
mountain lands from destructive ero- 
sion. Sloping soils which will wash 
must necessarily be well drained. 
This is the foremost reason why trees 
like sloping land, and why mountain 
orchards give ‘better results than 
those in similarly cool locations, but 
on flat lands with the water table 
too close to the surface. 

The cool but sunny slopes of South- 
ern mountains have ideal conditions 
of soil and drainage that are unexcell- 
ed for the culture of hardy fruits. 

It is not only necessary that trees 
be protected from excessive moisture 
by drainage, but to insure their best 
growth and productiveness they. must 
have a copious and constant supply of 
water during their season of growth, 
and particularly when they are de- 
veloping a crop of fruit. 


Atmospheric Drainage and Frost Pro- 
tection. 


In mountain regions, besides the 
drainage of water from higher to 
lower levels, there is a similar drain- 
age of air. This latter might seem to 
be of trifling importance in fruit 
growing, but it is in fact one of the 
most important considerations, for 
it tends greatly to avert frost. 
Freezes and frosts are undoubtedly 
the greatest hazard of the business 
of fruit growing. No disease or dep- 
redator destroys half so many hopes 
and dollars for the fruit grower as a 
few hours of frost. We are told that 
“The frost falleth alike on the just 
and on the unjust,’’ but in seasons 
when the daily papers are heralding 
reports that an untimely frost has 
taken the entire fruit crop of the 
State, some lucky fellow high up in 
his mountain coves, with not too 
many good works to his credit, has 
his entire crop saved as if by miracle. 
Frosts appear to strike in a very er- 
ratic manner; they are, however, 
like other phenomena of nature, sub- 
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ject to very definite laws. It is well 
known as air becomes heated it as- 
cends and as it cools it becomes 
heavier and falls. On sloping ground 
air as it cools passes down from high- 
er to lower levels. Other things 
being equal, low lands are more 
frosty than higher lands, because the 
cold and frosty air drains from the 
higher and settles into the lower 
levels. 

In mountain regions, where eleva- 
tions are greatest, the maximum of 
exemption from frost is experienced. 
There are many places in our moun- 
tains known as thermal belts, which 
are said to be entirely free from 
frost. Whether or not this is claim- 
ing too much, it is certain that dis- 
tinct lines can often be seen separat- 
ing bright, fresh verdure above and 


therefore the greatest immunity 
from frost, but at the lower altitudes 
where they have been deposited by 
water. In favorable years the lower 
sandy country will give the best 
growth of tree and fruit, but on the 
level county so many peach crops are 
lost by late frost and freezes in 
spring that the business has become 
too risky to be profitable. For this 
reason commercial peach growing 
has been gradually moving from the 
lower sandy lands to the heavier 
loams and clays of the Piedmont and 
mountains. A general survey of the 
commercial peach regions of the 
United States will show that in the 
last decade the movement has been 
from the plains to the mountains. 

It used to be considered that a 
peach tree would grow in a clay soil 








OLD LAW’S ORCHARD ON BRUSHY MOUNTAIN. 
This Orchard Was Set Out in 1819, and Tho Seldom Pruned and Never 
Sprayed Still Produces Fruit. 





blackened, frost-bitten ‘foliage be- 
low. ‘Similar lines of demarcation 
can be seen in spring between the 
early growth on the hillside and the 
dormant buds of the valley below. In 
summer over the same area can be 
seen a distinct cloud line marking 
the height of the fog in the valley 
below while above it on the hillside 
will be a cloudless air bathed in sun- 
light. In the fall when frosts have 
claimed all the tender vegetation of 
the valley there will be seen longi- 
tudinal bands skirting the hillsides, 
showing for a month or six weeks 
all the freshness of summer. Or- 
chards planted on thermal belfs are 
remarkably regular in fruit bearing. 
There are many orchards in the 
mountains where old settlers claim 
they have never seen a failure in a 
crop from frost. The reason for 
these peculiar phenomena is un- 
doubtedly the draining of cold air 
from the hillsides and its stratifi- 
cation in the valleys below. There 
are other circumstances connected 
with thermal belts that have not yet 
been fully worked out. 


Peach Orchards Also Moving to High- 
er Altitudes. 


On account of their tenderness to 
cold, peach trees should not be plant- 
ed in low situations where cold air 
Can settle about them from higher 
elevations. If set on elevated or 
Bloping lands there will be a natural 
drainage of cool air away from the 
trees. For this reason it has been 
found that the elevated and rolling 
Piedmont region along the Alleghany 
and Blue Ridge Mountains in the 
South is a very favored section for 
commercial peach growing. In the 
last few years the tendency in com- 
mercial peach-growing, especially on 
a large scale, has been southward 
and upward. 

On account of its fine, fibrous root- 
System, the peach tree makes its larg- 
est growths on light or sandy soils. 
The sandy lands, however, are usual- 
ly found not in the elevated region 
that afford the best air drainage, and 


only by sufferance, and that to adapt 
it to such soils it must be grafted 
not on its own roots, but on plum 
stocks. In the exodus of the peach 
tree in the last few years to higher 
altitudes it has many times been 
proven in commercial orchards that 
the peach on peach roots will grow 
and produce well on elevated clay 
land. The trees do not, on the av- 
erage, grow to be as large in the 
clays as they do on lighter soils, but 
they are more regular in cropping, 
bear heavily, and the fruit is of good 
color and quality. 

There has in the last few years 
been an almost complete change of 
base in commercial peach culture. 
If one has occasion to visit the older 
peach-growing sections and then take 
a trip thru the Piedmont and moun- 
tain section of the Blue Ridge and 
Alleghanies, he will see that the 
peach-growing industry has moved 
bodily from the plains to higher al- 
titudes. 

On Easter Sunday last year it was 
my pleasure to take a trip over the 
Southern Railway from Greensboro, 
N. C. to Atlanta, Ga. All along the 
line the peach trees could be seen in 
the glory of full bloom. Scattering 
trees and orchards could be seen in 
the more level country, but as we got 
up into the higher Piedmont coun- 
try they become more numerous. At 
Cornelia and Mt. Airy, Georgia, the 
train traveled for miles thru almost 
continuous peach orchards. The hill- 
sides and slopes seemed to be one 
continuous pink mantte of bloom. 
More beautiful still, especially to the 
grower, was the ruddy beauty of the 
fruit in early July, when it was 
blushing red for market. 

It is remarkable how rapidly the 
red clay hills of the Piedmont coun- 
try are becoming clothed in peach 
orchards. The natural forests of the 
mountain slopes are being replaced 
by forests of fruit trees. Many ap- 
ple orchards are being planted with 
peach trees as fillers. The peach 
tree is an ideal filler because it does 
not take much room, and it bears 
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WAKEFTELD’S caspace Plants 


Every step in the production of our plants (Cabbage, Sweet Potato, Tomato, etc.) is 


carefully planned in advance. 


We use Long Island Cabbage Seed, grown by the origi- 


nators of the Early Jersey. The BEST of seed, placed the PROPER depth at the RIGHT 
time, in suitable soil, scientifically prepared and manured, aided by the sheltering Blue 
Ridge foothills that so delightfully temper our winters, enable us to grow the BEST of 
plants, that winter in the open and ship thousands of miles. Our prices are neither 


low nor high, but our plants are CHEAP, 


quality considered. For shipment by express 


at special plant rate, send 75c for 500. $1.25 for 1,000, $3 for 3,000, $8 for 8,000; $9 for 


10,000. By parcel post, 25c the 100. 
Agents Wanted. 


Cultural suggestions and full price list free. 


WAKEFIELD FARMS, Charlotte, N. C. 











HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM, 
“The Tar Heel Plant 





FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


BY THE MILLION. Large, fine. stocky. Can fill all orders 
promptly until next May or June. Raised in the open, ona 
high crest, perfectly hardened by the frosts and freezes, they. will 
stand as well as winter turnips. 
the two Wakefields, Succession, and Flat Dutch. 


One to three thousand at $1.25 per thousand. 
Four to eight thousand at $1.00 per thousand. 
Nine thousand and up at 75 cents per thousand. 


We sow the best seed and have 


G. L. B. PENNY, Proprietor, 
Man.” Route 1, RALEIGH, N,. C. 














1,000 for $1.25; 2,000 to 4,000 


SIICCESSION 


fesinc our High Grade Frost Proof Cabbage Plants 


Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat 
Dutch, at the following “extremely low ey o. b 


.» Meggett, S. C, 


at $1 per 1,000; 5,000 per 1,000; 10,000 and 


over at 75c per 1,000. Our plants are strongand healthy. We grow four distinct va- 
rieties. as advertised. Our express rates are very low. Weattach copy of way bill to 
each box showing the exactamount of charges. We guarantee full count and satisfac- 
tion. We want your business. Cash with order. 8. M. G@iBSON CO., Box 5, Meggett, 8.0. 

















early and gives a profit for the use of 
the land before the apple trees need 
the ground. Many orchardists place 
their peach orchards on their high- 
est lands so that they get the max- 
imum protection from cold by the 
air drainage. On these high loca- 
tions the peaches are of very bright 
color and fine quality. From the 
present rapid planting of peach and 
apple orchards along the slopes and 
foothills of the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains, it looks as if this will 
soon be the foremost fruit section 
of the United States. 





A Green Garden in Winter. 


N AUGUST my husband pulled up 

the dead bean vines and cut down 
the corn stalks, prepared these rows 
and sowed in turnips. Now the gar- 
den looks like summer it is so green 
with these turnips, and the late col- 
lards and cabbage. We plant the 
White Egg turnip, which stays sweet 
and firm longer than any other kind. 
We have sold several bushels and 
fed quantities to the cows, besides 
eating them almost every day. I feed 
the greens to my hens to keep them 
in healthy condition during cold 
weather. 

I don’t think there is any better 
way of utilizing the garden plot dur- 
ing the winter than by sowing it in 
turnips. 

Besides these fresh vegetables I 
have a nice supply of canned beans, 
tomatoes, okra, and okra, corn and 
tomatoes canned together, and also 
several gallons of pickles all which I 
gathered from the garden and put up 
in glass jars for winter use. 

MRS. S. L. C. 





To raise good vegetables, you must 
make your soil rich. Begin in the 
fall and haul and spread all the ma- 
nure made on your place, then ev- 
ery time you go to town to sell some- 
thing, get a load of manure and 
bring home and you add at least $5 
to your land every time you scatter 
a load.—Karl G. Daly. 





Seme Reasons Why I Like The Progressive 
Farmer. 


1. It is adapted to the particular section 
in which I live. 

2. It carries no fake advertisments of pat- 
ent medicines and stock foods. 

3. It advertises no whisky. 

4. It denounces lynching and all mob vio- 
lence as unworthy of countenance by a civ- 
ilized people. 

5. It favors the improvement of social! and 
economie conditions. 

6. It comes weekly 


7. It favors fair treatment of the renter, 
the poor man and the Negro. 

8. It has helped me more than any farm 
paper that I have ever read. 

9. It is helping my neighbors and causing 


them to cultivate better and not wait for 
the moon.—W. WN. Abernathy, Westport, 
Tennessee, 





The best agricultural paper in the South 
=—The Progressive Farmer.—A. M. Latham. 
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We Want m ..Go Gana 
More Men z Union: 
At $15.00 ES Shipped 
A Day F My (| Decree 
Prepaid 


Read This Letter 


And write today for an Fg oy me gs 
to a position that will ou just as 
much as we are paying 








, showing you the 
bor be fey 
ou. 


ee 
rience, You start making money at once— 
$15 the first day. Work all orsparetime— 
at home or traveling, We fur- 

nish everything—free—complete 
outfit—sam ples—measuring sys8- 

tem—fall instructions. We want 

en, ents— 


Agents, Gen Ag 
Cea ke ge ee se rhage and address,om 


Ae ately. 
REGAL TAILORING CO, 
455 Regal Bidg., Chicago, 








Get This Elegant Suit 







and %10a Day 


Be Our Representative! 


Wear the SWELLEST SUIT Your 
~ sown Ever Saw—madeto your ex- 
act measure, from your choice of 
cloth and styles. It need notcost 
you a dollar. Make $10 a day showing 
your suit, taking orders forelegant 


Made to Measure Suits 


i Vdelivered express paid for 
and up.Weare spend cy 50 







Your Profits So Big 


—confidential! terms so liberal—thatwe 
an explain them only in a letter. No 
uired. Wewant 

your money, 


our spare time, mos 
e bac’ ‘i— teach you every- 


‘k you with our‘ca; 
thing —give you the sia 
ou want the 


BIG OUTFIT FREE. °°. usive agency 


in your town? Then write quick and getthe w 
” ition, outfit and everythii agg ecard free. 


cago Woolen Mills Co., *” 











Jack 
CHIC. coe 

















va 


style, would you be will- 
ing to keep and wear it, show 
it to your friends —" let them see our 
beautiful samples and dashing new 
styles? 

Could you use $5.00 a day for a little 
spare time? Perhaps I ean offer you 
a steady job. If you will write me a 
letter or a postal at once and say: 

“Send me your special offer,” 1 will 
send you samples and styles to pick 
from and my surprising liberal offer. 


Address : L. E. ASHER, President 


BANNER TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 156 Chicago, Ill. 








SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 


My seed stock tested by Georgia and 
Alabama Experiment Stations. I guar- 
antee my plants to be true to name and 


best on the market Book on sweet po- 
tato growing free to purchasers of 5,000 
plants. Write at once for catalog. 

J. R. DAVIS, Bartow, Filia. 
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b Goliath comeccst-berecce 
a more-mileage tire 


for country roads 
—and here it 1s 


Diamond 


(No Clinch) 


Tires 


made of Vitalized Rubber 


































You must have | 


a tire tough and 
flint-like enough 
to fight the country 
roads, made of 
young, lusty rub- 
ber, elastic enough 
to absorb shocks, 
thus preventing 
rim troubles and 
breaking above 
the bead. 


Fifteen years ago, when we built the first 
pneumatic Automobile Tire in America, 
we began studying the tire problem. 


After countless laboratory tests and experiments 
our chemists have discovered how to scientifically 
toughen pure rubber by a new process—and you 
enjoy the benefit of this really wonderful more- 
mileage discovery—in Diamond Vitalized Rubber 
(No-Clinch) Tires. 

Add to this the Diamond proved principles of 
construction—nothing inferior in rubber, fabric or 
workmanship— Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact, the 
No-Pinch Safety Flap, for inner tube protection— 
and you have as perfect a tire as money can buy. 


So this time specify Diamond Vitalized Rubber Tires 
—you can get them of any one of the 








25,000 Diamond Dealers always at your service 

















Diamond Vitalized Rubber 


Tires for Automobiles, 


The guarantee on Di d Tires b null and 


void when used in connection with 


; he’ 
any substitute for air, fitted to rims 
not bearing one of these inspection 
eee, or a had its serial 
num removed in whole or part. 








Motorcycles and Bicycles 








Original 
and Only 
low-down 
Spreader. 


Pulverizes. 

Never Clogs. 

3-row Spread 
eee ) : 
ane Solid Bottom. 


light and 
Strong. 







Not a mere unloader—does not dump in piles. The only spreader with double 
beaters and revolving distributing paddles, which cut the manure into shreds and 
spread it Cy J over three full rows—5 to7 feet. Nochoking. No bunching. Low- 
down. Easy to load. Tracks with standard wagon. Easy haulfor doubleteam. Solid 
bottom which never warps, breaks or wears out. No cog orbevel gears. Only perfect 
endless conveyor—cannot slip, All power direct from rear axle. Only two levers to operate. 
Strong metal wheels. Absolutely necessary for every grain and fruit farmer. 


Write for New Catalog. Shows 


pictures and describes tu detail, NeW Idea Spreader Co., 129 Sycamore St., Coldwater, Ohio 




















IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, OR IF YOU WISH TO BUY 
ANYTHING, A SMALL DISPLAY AD OR A NOTICE IN OUR FARMERS’ 
EXCHANGE WILL MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU. 





Good Returns Fron a Little Land. 


(Continued from page 5.) 


August for the local market at $1.25 
per bushel, sold on up into October 
at $1.25 and $1.05 per bushel. When 
I finished digging in November, I 
found I had gathered 83 _ bushels 
from this plat. The rest of the 3% 
acres was planted to early roasting- 
ears, string beans, early turnips, ear- 
ly potatoes, sorghum and more sweet 
potatoes; three-fifths of an acre in 
string beans after being drowned out 
a number of times with rain in the 
early spring, netted $32. Roasting- 
ears planted a month later than us- 
ual netted about $13. Early Irish 
potatoes netted $23, and sweet pota- 
toes $11.50. 

Sorghum was fed to my Berkshires 
and it carried them thru a part of 
August, September and to the middle 
of October I was rather overstock- 
ed, and could not pay the high prices 
for feed, so the sorghum was nearly 
all that was fed, they came thru in 
pretty good condition. 

After gathering potatoes and sor- 
ghum off of some of this ground, I 
sowed rye and rape, but failed to get 
a good stand of rape. On about 1% 
acres I planted to late Irish potatoes. 
Lookout Mountain and Triumphs—-I 
never dug finer Lookout Mountain 
potatoes in my life—I have them se- 
curely banked for spring and summer 
sales. These I value at $150. The 
Triumphs at $35. All this stuff, ex- 
cept the 83 bushels sweet potatoes, 
and the prize acre of corn was raised 
in a pear orchard where the trees are 
very thick on the ground. I made 
special preparation of the land for 
each of the crops and used fertilizers 
rather sparingly. I sold about $25 
worth of pears from the orchard, and 
the early turnips netted $12. 

Our people here are heeding the 
advice of the good Progressive Far- 
mer, and are trying to raise their own 
meat. We welcome The Progressive 
Farmer every week as we welcome 
no other paper. 





W. N. BELLAMY. 
Wheeler, Miss. 





Good Crops From a Once-Run- 
Down Farm. 


IX years ago I purchased an old 

farm of 100 acres of worn-out 
(?) land, full of gullies, broomsedge 
and briers. 

I set to work to build up this old 
farm. I first cleared the spots in the 
field of such growth as had been al- 
lowed to grow up in the washed-off 
places of the field and fill such gullies 
as my mules could not cross (and 
there were several) and to dig down 
the banks of such gullies. Proceeded 
to terrace and ditch to prevent ero- 
sion, and to plant such land in some 
crop that would build up the land. 

Now, I wish to state Iam a_ very 
poor man. Of course I had to do 
most of my work by hand, so I set in 
to make all the manure I could make 
and haul it to the field on a wagon 
and throw it out over the land broad- 
cast. In making manure I use plenty 
of bedding for my cattle and mules 
and haul the manure out as fast as 
it accumulates. Of course, there were 
some spots on the farm that would 
make fairly good crops at first. So 
I put my manure on the poorest 
places in order to even up the field 
so to speak. 

By many hard licks I have brought 
this old farm up to a fair state of 
cultivation, making of an ordinary 
year on an average of 1,000 pounds 
seed cotton and 40 bushels corn per 
acre, with peavine hay, syrup, oats, 
wheat, rye, potatoes, which I use on 
the farm. My neighbors tell me that 
I have improved this old farm 100 
per cent, and when I saw in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer that if a man was 
improving his land let it be ever so 
little, he was a progressive farmer, 
it made me glad. 

Other men can do as well, but I am 
sorry to say that some are not doing 
it. I will give you one instance. Last 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


season I made on one acre of this old 
farm 40 bushels shelled oats, while 
one of my neighbors who does not 
read The Progressive Farmer made 


on eight acres 50 bushels. You can 
judge for yourself which paid the 
best. 

A small farm well tilled is the 
road to success. I use a three-year 
rotation of cotton, corn and peas, 


small grain and peas, then back to 
cotton. 
W. E. AVERY. 
Horton, Ala. 





A German Farmer’s Experience. 


AM one from The Progressive Far- 
mer readers. I have to read care- 
fully to understand what I read, I am 
a German and I don’t speak, read or 
write perfectly the English language, 
but never mind, I hope you will help 
me out and you will know what I 
want to say in my letter. 

I read sO many now over corn 
planting to double the crop, I say 
nothing surer as that. I am a Ger- 
man agriculturist and I have a little 
experience in corn, wheat, alfalfa, 
etc., what belongs in the line of 
farming. 

I say to any Southern farmer, to 
double your corn crop, change your 
old idea in farming. 1. Go and see 
to get a good crop rotation. To geta 
good crop rotation is the only way 
to keep more stock, and save all the 
manure you get from it. 2. Take just 
best assorted seed and not too far 
from your location, then don’t take it 
too early off, leave it ripen good; 
take the healthiest, best, largest and 
full grown ears. 3. Spread enough 
stable manure before you plant corn 
and plow deep and much. 

If you raise rye or wheat, don’t 
leave the stubble laying, bet the disk 
in right when you are ready with cut- 
ting, sow broadcast legume plants 
for pasture; when this is grazed off, 
plow deep under. I know so many 
readers will say, you are mistaken. 
I say no, leave that land laying and 
settle, then haul 20 loads stable ma- 
mure on the same land to the acre 
if the weather allows and give it a 
six-inch plowing again, then have 
the harrow running over it, leave the 
land laying to corn planting time; 
then use the disk harrow before your 
planting, if necessary let the tooth 
harrow doing its work, too, before 
planting and right after planting. 
Then before the corn comes out 
again and so quick as you see the 
rows give the first cultivation, in two 
or three weeks the second, then the 
third cultivation and you will find in 
a short while your crops getting 
double. It pays to plant less cot- 
ton. CARL PORTSCHER. 

Premont, Texas. 





An English Farmer in Virginia. 


HAVE only one thing against The 
Progressive Farmer, that is, it is 
always knocking the one-horse farm- 
er. While I am for progress every 
time, I believe it would be best to 
take that one-horse farmer (as it 
were) by the hand and try to teach 
him how to keep out of debt and se- 
cure two horses. I fear quite a few 
would be very hard to teach; they 
appear to have got into one groove 
and want to stay there. 

I’m doing what I can with the help 
of The Progressive Farmer to get 
them to alter their ways and grow 
more and better crops. 

I would be glad if some one would 
please tell me how to take two bulls 
that have never been handled from 
the pasture and train them to work; 
the best plow to use and how to han- 
dle six acres of land now in stumps, 
small brush and weeds, and the best 
crop to raise without fertilizer. The 
land is a gray, sandy loam, deeper in 
places than others, with a red clay 
underneath, and grew a crop of corn 
previous to the pine trees that have 
been off about two years. T can 
break lot of stumps with axe, so they 
won’t bother me much longer and 
am cutting off the brush now. 





— 
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Of course, Il would like a horse in- 
stead of bulls, but there isn’t one 
around for sale, and I get the bulls 
free if I can train them. It would 
hardly pay to keep two horses on ten 
acres, would it? 

In England, where I come from, 
the farms up to 50 
grass, and the owners have no diffi- 
culty in renting same on a long lease 
for $12.50 per acre yearly rent. Some 
of those English farms I know have 
been rented by some of the same 
family for 300 and 400 years. 

WALTER FREDERICK DANKS. 

Windsor Shades, Va. 

Comment by Prof. Massey: The 
Editors of The Progressive Farmer 


acres are all | 





have all sorts of sympathy for the 
one-horse farmer. We are not 
“knocking”? him, but are doing our 
utmost to encourage him and to get 
him to summon courage to get out 
of the one-horse class, knowing as we 
do that no one can do the best break- 
ing of his soil with one-horse plows. 
Keeping out of debt is a good thing, 
but a man can keep out of debt bet- 
ter by soing in, debt, if necessary for 
another horse. It is poor scratch 
plowing and systemless farming that 
keeps men in debt, while energy and 
pluck will bring them out. 

A man had better go in debt for 
horses or mules than waste his time 





trying to train a pair of bulls, for | 
the best broken oxen are a slow team | 
to plow land with, tho a well-broken 
yoke of steers will do good ug 
with a good plow. You do not say | 
how much land you have in all. You | 
can, by good rotation of crops and | 
the growing of legumes for feed, im- | 
prove the land for a time without | 
buying fertilizers, but finally you will | 
find that while you can maintain and j 
increase the nitrogen content of your | 
soil, you will need to supply the phos- | 
phoric acid and perhaps potash, for | 
by no method of farming can you get | 
these from the air, and the greatest , 
deficiency in all of our cultivated soils 
is of phosphorus. You can, as I have 
said, get all the nitrogen you need 
and your land may not lack potash in 
an insoluble state, and you can get | 
the use of this with lime and the in- 
creasing of the humus in the soil, so | 
that really you may need to buy only | 
phosphates, but these you are certain 
to need. 

We are not “‘knocking’”’ anyone, but | 
only trying to encourage every farm- 
er to do better. 





Get the Tools You Need and Power 
to Run Them. 


HE first cost is, of course, much 

more, yet in the long run it is 
much cheaper for the farmer to do 
his work with labor-saving machin- 
ery than with the old-time farm 
tools. The above has at least been 
the experience of the writer. Every 
hard task that I can unload on some 
machine saves me much time and ex- 
pense, and I am sure this is the ex- 
perience of hundreds of farmers. 

To be sure, improved machinery 
means more power. With the pres- 
ent light-weight mules and horses, 
improved machinery would be of lit- 
tle value to the South. So improved 
machinery means more and better 
horses, improved livestock. 

Tam equipping the farm with mod- 
ern machinery. The farmer should 
be very careful what he buys. Many 
farmers become discouraged and fall 
out with farm machinery simply be- 
cause they do not exercise good com- 
mon sense in buying. Do not buy 
until you have carefully thought over 
and are sure you are buying what 
you need. Too often the farmer does 
not buy until forced to, and then he 
rushes off to the nearest market and 
hurriedly buys what he thinks he 
needs. The result is that there is to 
be found on the average farm many 
implements that are not suited to 
the needs of that farm. 


Macon, N. C. J. A. BOONE. 
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BLOUNT “TRUE BLUE” NEW GROUND PLOWS 


CUT 5, 5 1-2, 7 1-2, 81-2, 91-2 
and 10 inches. 


Write Us for Descrip- 
tive Matter. 


Made From the Highest 
Grade Material. 


Did you see our Riding 
Plow in last issue ? 
Made by 


BLOUNT PLOW WORKS 


Box B. 62 
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somes £000 Supplies © 


Stop paying fancy prices for your groceries and provisions! Cut out the middleman. i y 3 i 
get prices that are rock-bottom—shaved to the last cent—often lowe Peete ainda eee eee Ee 
saving by buying your groceries, feed and seed from us. Since ou 


ity—and bought at way-down prices. We are shipping orders at prices even lower th 
Take savunnas ob tue Warten ate wer than many ever dared to hope for, who thought that 


relief would never come. 


Groceries, Seed and Feed at Rock-bottom Prices ®U¥ °!®£ct wHoLesaLe 


MONEY ON can buy at prices lower 
than dealers can make Y Don’t imagine because our prices are low we sell 
the dealer’s profit. Can cheap stuff”. Nosiree! We absolutely guar- 


ESTABLISHED 1867 Evansville, Ind. 


| War on Grocery Prices 





QUALITY GUARANTEED. 


cutting out of middlemen—and buyer and seller 


get high quality at low @ 2ntee the quality of all we sell. It’s just plain @ 
price. getting together—that has busted grocery prices! 


r than even the dealer can buy. You can positively effect a tremendous 
r first announcement thousands of farmers have jumped at the opportun- 


Buy Now While Prices Are Battered Down. Order Today. 





GROCERIES AND FEED. 
Pride of Elysian, Highest Quality Patent Flour $4.80 per bbl. 
SELECT, Good Patent Flour............. 
i ee a ee to a eee 
Fresh Roasted Coffee, Special Bargain.... 
Choice Greem COmee. «oo oo ose ssc ceccs cvs 
Delicious Lake White Fish, Equal to Mackerel. 
Ce err was e tr ater 
PANS, CO IED 655-0656 Fe coe cee e we ewe nae 
Mised POCding GatG..6c ccc ccccsvccsecees 
Pree eeRee Teer ee 
Red Dog Hog Feed... ...ccccsccscccvscce 
MM ora gs Fro) asic per a aa 06 cag dr -0 5 06 BVO e ee BAe SIO 8.8 
Ground Corn and Oat Feed...........+++. 
HOW TO ORDER List goods you want, and remit by Money Order or 
Write plainly, giving your _full address. All 
goods shipped same day order is received f. 0. b. Richmond. 
T rms Cash with order, but where satisfactory references are 
e D., with privilege to ex- 
C. O. D. shipments can only be 


Registered Letter. 


given, goods will be shipped C. O 
amine before payment is required. 
made where there is a railroad agent. 


Buy While We Have the Prices Busted. Act Now—To-day! 
RICHMOND GRAIN & PROVISION CoO., South 10th Street, Richmond, Va. 


SEED. 

4 MBCRG) EOI CMON 555 550 bse dv sa scacg 00:8 $ .65 per bu. 

++-. 4,60 per bbl. Red Rust-Proof Oats.. X -52 per bu. 

<ae -19 per Th. Appler Seed Oats......... 70 per bu. 

eee 19 per Ib. Early Rose Seed Potatoes. .75 per bu, 
ooee 187% perlb Prime Timothy Seed...... 4.70 per hundred Ibs. 
03% pertb Prime Medium Clover Seed.. 20.00 per hundred Ibs. 
rawe 01% perlb Prime Alfalfa Seed.........se.0% 14.00 per hundred Ibs. 
nee 00% perl Kentucky Blue Grass............... 10.00 per hundred Ibs. 
OaAT. Az per bu. Red .Top Herds Grass.....cccccscecs _9.50 per hundred Ibs. 
awe * .50 per ton MONE MN oo 6 sie 0's 540 uSR ck 6600 9.50 per hundred Ibs. 
cons 30.00 per ton Bpoveart WeseE BAVC. cc ccccecsccecses 6.25 per hundred Ibs, 
ee 25.00 per ton SE TO 6s 600460060600 600 00508 2.20 per hundred Ibs, 
+++. 27.00 per ton ce ee Ee eee eee 5.00 per hundred Ibs. 


PRICES. 

























FREE Our free price-list shows how we have busted prices on gro. 

ceries, seed and feed. Write for one. Every time you buy 
without getting our rock-bottom price, itis just like throwing away 
money. Send fora copy TO-DAY. Tell your friends how we are 
saving you money by our war on prices. 








A Blacksmith-Farmer. 


AM now 40 years old and never | 


farmed any until three years ago. 
I am a blacksmith by trade. My wife 
was raised on a farm and kept on af- 
ter me to farm, so I decided to try 
it, so I went to work. Bought one 
old mule, giving $65 for him. I rent- 
ed one of the old run-down farms, so 
I planted in about eight acres in pea- 
nuts, 12 acres in corn, broke my land 
deep with No. 1 Dixie plow, dragged 
and harroewed it, laid-off my rows one 
way April 15, and April 20 laid-off 
the other way very deep. I went to 
work before planting, raked up the 
wood pile chips, took one bag 10-4 
guano, 500 pounds ashes, 200 pounds 
hen-house scrapings, 100 pounds 
common washing soda, I mixed all 
together well, I put one handful in 
the check and planted corn on that. 
Cultivated flat. Made about 60 bu- 
shels corn, made 11,000 pounds pea- 
nuts, made 12 tons peavine hay, I 
made four stacks fodder, so I decided 
to farm hereafter. Think it beats 
shop work. I try to farm better ev- 
ery year. I work my crop as near as 
I could by The Progressive Farmer 
this year, and made a good one for 
the quantity of land I had. I run 
shop here and farm. Would farm 
alone but haven’t the land, 

Savedge, Va. C. J. LIVERMAN. 





Editorial Comment:—The washing 
soda our friend used was wasted. He 
probably wanted to use nitrate of 
soda. Nor should he have used ashes 
with his hen manure. 





Grow 1/2 Bales Cotton 


Where Only 1 Grew 
Before 


One to one-and-a-half and even two bales of cotton, or 60 to 96 
bushels of corn per acre, require little more labor than smaller yields. 
Simply use liberally the right fertilizer or plant food to the acreage 
you plant, and cultivate the crop more thoroughly and oftener. 

You cannot be too careful in selecting fertilizers and seeds. 

Your soil deserves the best plant foods which are 


Virginia-Carolina 


High-Grade 


Fertilizers 


They are made to give Available Phosphoric Acid, Ammonia or 
Nitrogen, and Potash in the right combination for greatest yields. 
These fertilizers produce big crops of COTTON, CORN, RICE, 
TOBACCO, FRUITS, PEANUTS and TRUCK. 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Co. 


Box 1117 


RICHMOND - 
1A 





VIRGINIA 








When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 





Edited by E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 








A METHOD OF STANDARDIZING © . RICULTURAL PRODUCTS 





Breeding a Necessary Factor in Scientific Marketing—A Paper 
Read Before the South Carolina Plant Breeders’ Association, in 
the University Chapel, January 28, 1913, by E. W. Dabbs. 


OME years back when I became 
officially engaged in agricultural 
work as President of the Sum- 

ter County Union, in casting about in 
my mind for pians that would be 
practical and that would promote the 
cause of the farmers, it seemed to me 
that our greatest defect was the lack 
of a selling system. We had at our 
command for the asking the great 
Department of Agriculture of the 
Natonal Government, supplemented 
by the State DVepartments and the 
agricultural colleges. We had cul- 
tured and trained men like Luther 
Burbank, Dr. Webber, and our own 
David Coker delving into the secrets 
of nature, and by plant breeding and 
seed selection, doing a great work for 
the farmers all over the world. We 
had learned chemists studying soils 
and fertilizers—practical farmers 
making the field tests. It seemed to 
me, every agency working for more 
crops and better crops more econom- 
ically made, but all stopping just 
there. 

Our farmers’ organizations were 
working along the line of buying fer- 
tilizers and all the supplies they 
needed on the farm and in the home 
cheaper, and by co-operation we were 
saving many a dollar on our pur- 
chases. But to me all seemed of lit- 
tle avail, for with good crops came 
low prices. J had heard diversified 
farming preached, and had practiced 
it too, until I was sure it was not the 
cure-all. I saw our farmers diversify 
only to find themselves unable to 
sell the products of their diversified 
farming—and I began working for a 
system of marketing that would elim- 
inate much of the cost and all of the 
waste. I found that one of the rea- 
sons we find it so hard to market 
with any system is that there is no 
standard of excellence in the farm 
products that we offer for sale. Mon- 
grels, mongrels, on every side, in 
stock, in poultry, in vegetables, in 
potatoes, in fruit. 

Now it has been said that good 
articles can always be sold at a fair 
price. That is only partly true. Good 
articles can be sold at a better price 
than poor, sometimes; that is ~rly 
by comparison—the poor ar. .es 
tending to fix the price always; and 
in many, many instances and crops, 
absolutely dominating the great sta- 
ple market. In nothing which I have 
to say am I comparing the prices 
paid for fancy articles by the very 
rich, or for fruits or vegetables out 
of season. But I want to consider 
staple crops marketed at normal 
times and on our every day markets. 

*= * * 

Nor do I discredit the pure-bred, 
either in plants or in stock. But as 
acommercial proposition we have too 
many types of pure-breds in the same 
neighborhood. Just as breeders of 
fine stock protest against the cross- 
ing of breeds, so plant breeders pro- 
test against the crossing of seeds ex- 
cept by the expert who is trying to 


develop a higher type than either. 
But how can you prevent crossing 


when the winds and the bees are con- 
stantly at work? Even if it could be 
prevented, where each farmer has his 
type, the co-operative marketing of 
the products of the farms of a neigh- 
borhood is almost prohibited, certain- 
ly serously impaired, however willing 
or enthusiastic the farmers of that 
neighborhood may be to organize and 
co-operate. All because there are 
too many types, and not enough of 
any one kind to find the market in 
which it is in demand. 

I feel sure our every-day city mar- 
kets would be much more satisfact- 


orily served if we could persuade our 
farmers to standardize their crops 
and stock; and that it would be much 
easier to establish economical selling 
agencies than it is now. And when 
it comes to shipping produce, this is 
essential. In a bulletin sent me by 
the Wisconsin State Board of Public 
Affairs, this significant sentence oc- 
curs: 

“Wisconsin has the soil and 
climate without an equal for ap- 
ples, but it will never become a 
great apple state as long as 
every farmer’s orchard has 
dozens of varieties to the acre 
—-none of them ripening in suf- 
ficient quantity at a time to be 
worth while to establish a com- 
mercial connection to sell the.” 


And straightway I thou ~:' of 
South Carolina’s great money crop, 
cotton, with its dozens of varieties of 
short-staple, and dozens of varieties 
of extra-staple; with the hundreds of 
crosses and mongrels and hybrids all 
ginned on the same gin, offered for 
sale on the same market. No stand- 
ard, no reliable information about 
quality or variety possible. Buyers 
as mueh in the dark as sellers often- 
times—sellers cursing buyers’ for 
robbing them—all guesswork, but of 
course the buyers guessing on the 
side to protect themselves. They 
would be fools if they did not, and I 
never yet heard anyone accuse a buy- 
er of being a fool. 

It seemed to me there was a vast 
work to be done to bring order out 
of chaos, and I realized as never be- 
fore what a gigantic task we had be- 
fore us to bring about a system of 
marketing that would bear the tests 
of economy, fair dealing, and an ab- 
solute guarantee of value given as 
well as value received. 

* * *€ 


In helping to write the Farmers’ 
Union Warehouse Bill, I had these 
features under consideration. You 
may remember the words, ‘‘Weigh- 
ing, grading and stapling,’ as de- 
scribing some of the work of the in- 
spectors. Before the bill was pub- 
lished I wanted to confer with Mr. 
Coker to determine the line of de- 
marcation between short-staple and 
extra staple; and with experts in the 
cotton manufacturing business to see 
if we could not clearly fix the differ- 
ent premiums, and penalties for va- 
riations from the standard of length 
and strength of staple, just as is now 
on grades. But after due considera- 
tion I concluded that it would burden 
the bill with too much detail: details 
that can only be worked out after 
trial. 

Before the suggestion of Mr. Coker 
to organize the Plant Breeders’ As- 
sociation, I was advocating that far- 
mers plant in each neighborhood only 
the type of cotton best adapted to 
their soil, climate, and labor condi- 
tions. I pointed out the advantages 
of so doing; and commended the 
great work that Mr. Coker was doing. 
When the proposition was made to 
organize a South Carolina Plant 
Plant Breeders’ Association, it met 
with my hearty approval; for it was a 
long step, and a very necessary one, 
towards scientific marketing. 

Instead of the farmers being the 
dumping ground for all sorts of nov- 
elties and fads in seeds and plants, 
only standard-bred seeds and plants 
should be sold to the general public. 
The novelties and fads should be con- 
fined to the dilettante, the amateur, 
and the experimentalist. Once our 
people realize, not alone in produc- 
tion, but on the market side of the 


question, the value of standard seeds, 
plants, stock, and implements, the 
get-rich-quick promoters of novelties 
will be put out of busines. Then, ag- 
riculture will take its place as a great 
business, run on scientific lines, and 
production and distribution will keep 
step together to the profit of the far- 
mers and the relief of the consumers. 
*** * 

As the champion of better mark- 
eting, economical marketing, scien- 
tific marketing, which I define as 
keeping our products out of congest- 
ed markets and putting them where 
they are in demand, I say: God speed 
you, gentlemen of the South Carolina 
Plant Breeders’ Association. Let no 
dishonest fakir ever gain a foothold 
in your ranks. Deal fairly and hon- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


estly with the rank and file of your 
fellow farmers that they may have 
full confidence in your seeds, and can 
place on the world’s markets, both at 
home and abroad, crops that they are 
not afraid to guarantee to be exactly 
as represented. 

Do not try to cover the whole field, 
But limit your experiments to the 
great staple crops best adapted to 
your soil and to soils of the same 
type; so that each section may be- 
come noted for one type, and that, 
the one best adapted to its soil and 
climate. Then will our marketing 
troubles be more than half solved, 
and we will find the brains to solve 
the whole problem of a profit to the 
producer and value received to the 
consumer. 








THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
February 12. 
Cotton. 
Good MiGGNne ...cicdscocsece ISB 
Strict MIGGUHG .cciccsssscesscs IZ 
MIGGHNE  <6.i25. Secrccoocvcses 12% 
LOW STrades ..ccces. eececcee cd tO 10 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 
Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 





Pi Ws 2 ree eee rear a $5.50 @$5.90 
Lower grades ..c..s- towers 4.85@ 5.25 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... .75@ .80 
NO; 2 mixed ..... RRR 73@ _ .75 


Timothy hay, per ton ........$22.50@$23.00 





Provisions. 
Snowdrift shortening, per case... 5.75 
Compound, ticreorDasis .60% sc 8i4c 
Lure TAG, tierce VaASIB... 200200555 lz. 6 
Cheese—Full cream ....... abs Kaw 18@18%e 
Meats. 
MB Ste) REINO 5 6-6 sor Sta 188 9s bE Sige OS 114, @11%e 
EIOTNS, MUGAT*CUTER skis scsic ss 17%,@18 e¢ 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER. 
(Reported by Catawba Creamery Company, 
Hickory, N. C.) 

February 10. 


Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per dozen... 19¢ 
Sore-gathered, per dozen....... 18¢ 
Butter—Creamery, per pound....... 33ec 


COnMITY, DCP MOEN ..542<..6550%55 16@18e 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


February 10. 





Stecrs—Best, per cwt........... $7.50 @$8.00 
Medium to good 7.25 
Common to fair Payee re 5.75 

Heifers—Best, per cwt ......... 5. 7.25 
Medium t6 206d .<ciccc cease <2 6.00 
COMENOCTE LO. FASE: c.65.6:0:6.0:613 50's: 4.25@ 5.00 

COWws—“Bent, PEO CWE ossiccde sees 5.75 
Medium tO 206@ 6.60:+0000.0:.0% 50@ 5.00 
COMMON, £0 FAM ..c6s isis c0<s -25@ 4.00 

GaGm, POE OWE vos s eek ke wees > a0 6.50 

RETA IE OW G66 6.6: 8 ers. 08 sb.8-856085070 «t6 6.00 

Calves—Hxtra, PEF CWE bic cices 9. )10.00 
Medium....... irre er ree eee 7.50@ 8.50 

Dairy cows, per head .......... . ) 70.00 

Hogs—Best, per cwt .......... -25@ 8.50 
RUREEA co eres phe 6 8 Oy adendsbdcask ese : 8.00 
BOWS GNG Stage: occ ceseess B D 7.00 

Sheep—Best, per cwt .......... 6.50 
Common to fair... <<. eerces “ae 4.50 
TOREMION: We si8 4: cleus 4 e-e-b ep eee ee ates - » 8.50 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Hiditor 
The Cotton Record.) 


February 13. 





og ga ee ere 10 9-16 
Good Grainary .668isss dacs 11 1-16 
BOW THIGOURS 66 5-6:6:55-546 40086 11 13-16 
PRTG ices s bss ewes » 12 9-16 
GOO MIAGGHNE «0:60:00 sissies 13 1-16 
Total SAlCES—DAlES f66kccc ec siwceneins 7,901 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton......$26.00 
Cottonseed meal, per ton...... ee ee 28.00 
Cottonseed hulle; per ton 2.6. ssecvesds 12.50 


There was more activity in the cotton 
market this week, and also some little har- 
dening of prices. Offerings have met with 
ready sale at a slight improvement over last 
week's quotations. The better demand was 
explained by the increasing of the statistical 
position with a generally firmer tone in the 
foreign markets. For some time Luyers have 
showed a disposition to hold aloof, waiting 


for the expected rush to unload holdings be- 
fore the new planting season, when they had 
an idea they could pick up some cheap cot- 
ton. Southern holders, however, failed to 
respond to speculative depressions, rather 
withdrawing offerings as bids were lowered. 
The movement has fallen to proportions 
which completely negative the claims of the 
big crop people, while no reduction is made 


in estimates of the world’s requirements. 
From now on comparisons with last year 


will become more and more of a contrast. 
The visible supply is now rapidly decreas- 
ing, whereas last year it was still growing 
at this time. All indications point to the 


conclusion that cotton is going to be a 
scarce commodity a good while before the 
new crop comes in. 


Political developments, at home and 
abroad, continue to offer obstacles in the 
way of the general trade activity. The 


Balkan difficulties are not yet settled, and 
the great powers begin to show signs of 
restiveness under the strain. The masses on 
the continent are hoarding gold, which has 
a tendency to tighten the money market, 
and, therefore, to restrict trade activity. 


Nearer home, the wretched conditions in 
Mexico are the occasion of no little concern. 
Possibilities arising from the approaching 
change in the administration naturally in- 
duce some sentiment of conservatism, but 
this will not last long. The weather for the 
week has been very unfavorable for crop 
preparations, heavy rains having been gen- 
eral over the Cotton Belt. 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
February 8. 


Receipts in our market continue to be 
large, and farmers are rapidly marketing the 
crop. Prices for all grades have been well 
maintained; if anything, they are somewhat 
higher than they were last week. The qual- 
ity of the offering is improving and all the 
various interests are in the market, realiz- 
ing that the crop will soon be out of the 
farmers’ hands. Export shipments are still 
going on, and there is a good demand for 
prized tobacco, but there is very little being 
offered. 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS 

The receipts for the week were heavy at 
Drakegs Branch, with a_ slight decline in 
prices on lugs, but firm in all leaf grades. 
In the neighborhood of 2,000,000 pounds were 
sold here during the month of January. 
Farmers are said to be well pleased with 
prices. Wrappers are scarce and high, many 
piles bringing from $18 to $20 per hundred 
pounds. 

Prices were firm on the Lynchburg mar- 
ket, in spite of heavy receipts. There was 
a scarcity of all good grades, and prices on 
these were higher than for the past season. 
The crop is being rapidly disposed of and it 
is thought that at least two-thirds of it has 
already been disposed of. 

At Danville there were triple sales running 
each day until after the dinner hour, and 
on several days until late in the afternoon, 
There was a much larger proportion of com- 
mon tobacco showing in the offerings. There 
was a noticeable scarcity of bright tobaccos, 
such as cigarette cutters, English cutting 
leaf and wrappers. Prices were slightly low- 
er. The market on redried tobaccos was 
fairly active, but stocks now in hands of 
dealers consist in the main of a character 
not at present in particular demand. 

The sales in the Petersburg market ag- 
gregated 591,440 pounds, with an active 
market and satisfactory prices on all grades. 
The sales for the season to date amounted 
to 3,754,515 pounds, these being much larger 
than for same period last season. 

In spite of large offerings, the prices were 
higher on Farmville market the past week 
than at any time for several years. 

JI. M. BELL. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
February 11, 

Potatoes, new, Florida, $3.50@4 per bare 
rel for No. 1, and $2@3 for No. 2; old stock, 
in bulk, per 180 pounds, $1.87@2; 168-pound 
bag, $1.75 @$1.85. Sweets, 65¢@$1.25 per bas- 
ket for No. 1, and 50@60 for No. 2. Red 
onions, per 100 pounds, in bags, 25@50c; yel- 
low, 50@60c; white, 50c@$1. New cabbages, 
per crate, 50c; red, old, per ton, $12@15. 
Asparagus, 50c@$1 per bunch, with fancy 
up to $1.50@1.75. Artichokes, per barrel, 
$1.50@2.50. Anise, per barrel, $2@3. Brus- 


sels sprouts, 7@1l4e per quart. 3eans, $2@ 
3.50 per basket for Florida wax; green, $2@ 
3. seets, new, $2@2.50 per barrel; old, $1@ 


1.50. Carrots, old, per barrel, 
Cucumbers, $2@3 per basket. Cauliflower, 
$1.25@1.50 per basket. Celery, $1.75 @2.25 
per 12-inch case; celery knobs, $4@5 per 100 
bunches. Chicory, $1.50@2.25 per barrel. 
Escarol, $1.50@ per barrel. Eggplants, 
$1.25@2 per box. Endive, 15@18ce per bar- 
rel. Horseradish, $3@4 per 100 pounds. Kale, 
Virginia, 40@60c per barrel. Lettuce, 50c@ 


75¢c @ $1.25, 






» 





$1.50 per basket. Lima beans, $4@5 per 
crate for Florida. Okra, $1@2.50 per carrier. 
Oysterplant, $344 per 100 bunches. Peppers, 


$141.25 per carrier. 


Peas, small, $3@4 per 
basket; large $3@5. 


Parsley, $3@4 per bar- 








rel for p and $1.25@2 for curly. Par- 
snips, Tic@$ per barrel, Radishes, $1.50@ 
1.75 per basket. Romaine, 75c.@$1.25 per 
basket. Shallots, $1@3 per barrel. Squash, 
$1.50@2 per barr for Marrow. Spinach, 





69¢@$1 per barrel. Turnips, 75c@$1_ per 


barrel, Tomatoes, $1.50@2.50 per carrier. 
Watercress, $2@2.50 per 100 bunches, Kohl- 
rabi, $2@3 per barrel. 





NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NUTS. 


(Report furnished by Holmes & Dawson, 
Norfolk, Va.) 


No. 1 grade, 60 per cent........ <a 3%c 
No. 2 grade, 50-55 per cent....... 314 @3%c 
No. 3 grade, 40-45 per cent....... 3 @3%\%ec 
Shelling stock, good weight...... 254 @2%c 
Shelling stock, light weight ...... 2 @2%e 
Spanish peanuts ...... eeeecee el. 27@1.27% 
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Saturday, February 22, 1913.] 


An Enterprising Farmer’s Wife. 
(Continued from page 17.) 
making new nests, working in the 
yard and garden, as I have a pretty 
yard as well as a garden. My violets 
are in full bloom now. I have some 
fine monthly rose bushes I rooted 
myself. I have my yard sowed in 
blue grass, except where my roses 
are. I also have a fine selection of 
box flowers which add much to the 

beauty of the home. 

There are many other things we 
sisters can do, and one is painting the 
house—I mean we can help. We 
painted our house two years ago; I 
and the girls did most of the inside, 
except overhead. I don’t think any- 
thing adds more to the appearance 
of a home than a pretty painted 
house, and it does not cost so much 
but that every progressive farmer 
can paint his house. 

I have a yard fence around my 
house. I helped to build it myself, 
and I would not take ten times what 
it cost and do without it just to keep 
the chickens and pigs out of the flow- 
er yard, 

MRS. W. H. BUTLER. 

Wahaita, S: C. 





Mrs. Hutt and Domestic Science. 


S GOOD cooking, home sanitation, 

etc., are some of the most potent 
factors in the building up and main- 
taining of a sturdy citizenship, or so 
essential to that mental and physical 
stamina which make for success in 
life, I feel that it is very fortunate 
for the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer that its Editor has secured 
Mrs. W. N. Hutt to take charge of 
the Woman’s Department of the 
paper. 

It was my good luck to be asso- 
ciated with Mr. and Mrs. Hutt in 
farmers’ institute work one season, 
and I must say that I have never met 
more capable and efficient workers. 
They have done much for the better- 
ment of our people and the uplifting 
of the farms and homes in North 
Carolina. And I trust and insist that 
every woman reader of The Progres- 
sive Farmer take the time to give 
every one of Mrs. Hutt’s articles a 
careful reading. W. A. PETREE. 


Dont Let the Child Take Whooping 
Cough. 


HOOPING cough has been epi- 

demic in almost every place at 
which I have been this winter. In one 
place of 84 pupils between 60 and 70 
had whooping cough, and only those 
that were positively ill were out of 
school. 

I am asked so many questions con- 
cerning the disease that I give these 
facts: 

Whooping cough is a more dan- 
gerous disease than is usually con- 
sidered. Because it is considered so 
lightly, it is not generally quarantin- 
ed, and as a consequence it spreads 
unchecked. 

It causes more deaths than scarlet 
fever and smallpox combined, and 
more than any of the common infec- 
tious diseases of children. Four- 
fifths of all deaths from it are under 
two years of age. If you can protect 
the chiid from whooping cough he 
Will probably escape it forever. 

Whooping cough is most readily 
communicated before the ‘‘whoop” 
shows itself, often as long as three 
weeks before. Therefore as soon as 
the disease is suspected, the child 
should be taken from association 
with other children. He may re- 
turn to school with safety six weeks 
after the beginning of the cough, if 
the coughing spells have ceased. 

The child develops it in from four 
to 21 days after being exposed. 

The concensus of opinion of those 
doctors whom I have consulted is 
that in summer it is fairly easy to 
control, but that in winter it is apt 
to linger until spring and so werken 
the patient that he is susceptible to 
pneumonia. MRS. HUTT. 


Notes to Correspondents. 
I AM going to ask you to have pa- 
tience if you do not hear from 
your letter as promptly as you hope. 
I am answering just as fast as I can. 
Many of the letters require special 
information and as I am away from 
home now they can not be answered 
until I can consult my books. 
* * * 
M. B., Pittsboro, Miss.: I am saving youl 
letter for a special ‘Spin money” day. 
* * * 


Mrs. J. A. H., Rockingham, N. C.: Thank 
you very much for the poem. I fear it is 
too long to use, but perhaps we can do so 
later. 

* * & 

(1) Mrs. J. M. B., Grove, Ga. (2) Mrs. 
G. G., Mound, La. (3) Mrs. D. L. P., Cleve- 
land, Tenn.: Indeed you are right about 
helping children to help themselves. Your 
lettcrs will be an inspiration to other moth- 
ers when published. 

* * 


Mrs. lL. G. W., Skipwith, Va.: I thank you 
for all your good wishes and I hope you will 
write often. Your letter I shall use later. 

* * * 


Mrs. J. S. G., Lee, Miss.: I shall write you 
personally as soon as J can. 
* * * 


My Dear Mrs. O. W., Morris, Ala.: Yours 
is almost the saddest, bravest letter I ever 
read, and I am going to put it in our page 
some day soon, to be an inspiration to every 
one of us. Have you a market for your 
quilts? How much do you sell them for? 

* * & 


J. A. L., Haw River, N. C.: Your request 
for the making of the cheese I will answer 
in a few weeks. The regular Smithfield 
ham is a product of choice hog, selected 
food of nuts and other things and a par- 
ticular method of curing that is not made 
public. However, a very good imitation can 
be procured by a recipe which I shall give 
with that for the cheese later. 

* * & 


Mrs. C. L. G., Live Oak, Fla.: As your 
letter did not get here in. time for the poul- 
try special I will save it for the pin money 
number. 

* * * 


Mrs. L. E. C., Rockingham, N. C.; Mrs. G. 
TT. S&S, Vandemere, N. C.; Mrs: G. A. Biby; 
Va., and Mr. R. A. S., McBee, S. C., want 
information about the fireless cooker. Can 
those of you who have had experience help 
them? 

Do not forget that the issue of 
March 8, will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of all methods, devices, imple- 
ments, conveniences, improvements, 
systems—everything that will lighten 
the work of the farm house. Every 
woman can contribute at least one 
duty that she performs more easily 
than do her neighbors. 
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Have a roof that needs no care 
Lay Genasco, and end your leaks and ‘“‘mends”. 
It is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt—the per- 
fect everlasting waterproofer of Nature. 


Genasco 


THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Ready Roofing 


is armored with the natural life-preserving oils 
that give lasting resistance to all kinds of 

weather. 
Ask your dealer for Genasco. Guaranteed. Every roll of smooth surface 


Genasco contains Kant-leak Kleets which make seams watertight without cement. 
Write us for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 


Trinidad Philadelphia 
— New York San Francisco Chicago 














OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 

















9423—Doll’s Norfolk Dreess—Cut in four 
sizes: 18, 20, 22, and 24 inches in height. 
It requires 1 yard of 36-inch material for 


the 18-inch size. Price, 10 cents. 

9104—Ladies’ Waist.—Cut in five sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. It 
requires 25° yards of 36-inch material for a 
86-inch size. Price, 10 cents. 


9399-9368—Ladies’ Costume.—Waist, 9399, 
cut in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measur Skirt, 9368, cut in five sizes: 
22, 24, 26, 
It recuires 814 yards of 44-inch material for 
a medium size to make the entire dress. 
This calls for two separate patterns, 10 
cents each. 

91418—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in six sizes: 32, 
84, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure, 
It requires 5% yards of 44-inch material for 
a 36-inch size. Price, 10 cents, 





























and 30 inches waist measure. | 








If you want to lengthen the life and service 
of your farm wagons and implements, 
paint them now. 


Sherwin-Williams Wagon and Implement This paint is but one of the many Sherwin- 
Paint is specially prepared for the Williams Finishes for farm use. Our booklet 
painting and refinishing of wagons, 
machinery and implements. It flows 
easily and dries with a hard, lasting 
gloss. It effectively prevents rust or 
decay, and a wagon thoroughly painted } jg 
with it every spring should stay in Ng 
good shape for fifteen or twenty years. 






“Paints and Varnishes for the Farm” 


will tell you about the others and give 
you some mighty good pointers about 
the economy of intelligent painting. 
Write for it today. It will cost you 
nothing. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS € VARNISHES 


Best dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 732 Canal Rd ,Cleveland,O 








Our advertisers are guaranteed to do as they promise, 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents @ 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with 
If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 


low rate. 
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FEATHER BEDS. 
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Feather Beds--For oaly $10 we will ship you 
new 36-pound feather 
Freight prepaid on orders | 
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pound pair pillows. 
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Wanted—Wome n and ‘girls to make men’s 


underwear. Work light and clean, Good 
wages paid while learning. Work done in 
Raleigh. Address, A. W. Chapin, Supt., 
Raleigh, N.S. 

Agents W anted For The _ Progressive 
Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for 
Profit,’”’ “A Southerner in Europe,’ and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Agents Wanted—All or part time, Dim- 
mitte’s Interchangeable Farm and Expense 
book will adjust to any section, making an 
itemized record of everything done on the 
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Isom Dimmette, 
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Registered Jersey bull ealf. Essex, Duroc, } Fifty dollars for cither of three registered } Five Crystal White Orpington Cockerels— 
and Berkshire sows in farrow. Duroc, Po- | Guernsey bulls, from advanced registered | Blood from $30 eggs (Kellerstrass strain), 
land China, Essex and Berkshire pigs, pure- | stock. tegistered Berkshire pigs for sale. | $3 each. Two Golden Wyandottes, $2 each 
bred. Can mate not akin. Angora goats. J. P. Fletcher, Fletcher, N. C. | Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Runner ducks, special 
Indian Runner ducks. Barred Rock, White ; aiasulian eae Se ani ald. for @4 anch | mating, $1.50 per 138. Mrs. J. H. Swing, 
and Silver Wyandotte chickens, and Mam- Berkshire pigs, 13 weeks old, for 94 cach, | soonevilie, N. C. 

Seog haze bo <P ro all from registered stock; and Mulefoot pig, a 
moth Bronze turkeys. All cheap, and satis- tore R vet Register ergemaiagaiets ene anaes . > 3 “ —" 
faction insured, or money back J. E. Coul- | Jersey. ted pigs. tegistered sows with pig Overstocked. Reduction Sale—Fine breed- 
ter, Connelly Springs ean . : for $25 each. Norman Davis, Selbyville, | ers. White, Black, Buff Orpingtons; Whit¢ 
st oat le nts - - Delaware. Wyandottes; Runner Ducks. Trios, $6, $10, 
a ~- = $95 a ox gy , hick nie lin o 
= HOLST EINS. —_— | Last Chance—3 year-old registered Per- Wik bes ‘Eggs, dee, chicks, ducklings, 
——— - a7 es waets s+ 174 ds deat 7 z oan ite Runner ducks, Duroc-Jersey hogs 
One registered Holste in Bull, 22 2 months cheron stallion for sale cheap. Will castrate Write for bargain list N 99 Ww Pes 
old, for sale cheap, 3 Batts, Rocky | April 1st. Guaranteed breeder. One buck, Goleta: Wemainn Mina | wah es 
Mount, N. C. | nine female Angora goats, pure-bred, $40. nt A ies Ab Asad 
- - maa ac a Wanted: two ure-t i Holst heifer 0 
Registered Holstein and Jersey Calves for | cajy, a, x hn aver ‘Garnetion, ae ee acne AND REDS. 
sale. Little Rock Dairy Farm, Rocky Mt, | . Rose Comb Rhode Island Red “Hens—$1.2 
North Carolina. > POULTRY AND EGGS. each. Mrs. J. H. Henley, Sanford, N. C, 
Bardin’s Holstein Farms are offering for |“ . PLL LLLSS LPL LS LAL ~ Single _ Comb Rhode Island Read Cockerels, 
rtd 50 = Pee 50 fancy saa p —ANCO ‘ON AS. a _| at $2, $3 and $5. John P. Cheney, Marietta, 
wintela <a —! EPEC LOTS est | “Choice Anconas—$1 and | _ each. John | Georgia. : : ae, ; 
- : —— SS Stroup, Cherryville, N. Silver Laced Wyandottes for Sale—A few 
es, _ STOC K. eee ANDALUSIANS. —" oar a aa gy Rade —S of 

ercher Stalli s —Pric rea- | ~ — , . nly one reed on the place. est 
an H “see Waahiniten C "3 | Prize-Winning Blue Andalusians, Black | layers of American breed. Eggs for hatch- 
Ohio ° . . é ’ - | Spanish, Mottled Anconas, pure White and | ing a _ specialty. Book your orders. early, 
: : 7 : — | Fawn and White Indian Runner ducks, the |M. L. Aderholt, Silver Laced Wyandotte 

Montrose Stock Farm—Clydesdale horses | greatest layers. First prizes, Charlotte, ete. | breeder, Henry River, N. C, 
and Berkshire hogs. Berkshires of the long- | Eggs, cheap. Write for booklet.e Leslie Bo- | —————— = = ea 
bodied, short-legged, heavy-boned kind, lick, Conove e, N.S. Ww YANDOT TES 
Stock for sale. Write me what you want. aa nee ae Write Daniel, the W ~ Specialist. 

3 andot Ss tialist. 
E. M. Timberlake, Orange, Virginia. = " BARRED ROCKS. : n Mevicevitie. N. a sae te sce 

— a ; : Mosley’s Barred Rocks— Cheap. Catalo : > : 
‘oaes a been appointed Trustee to sell on | free. R. G. Mosley, Route 2 Winston-Salem, Columbian Wyandottes—Stock and Eggs 
c ce be mnglish-bred s ions that ever Pee ‘ j if ‘ for sale. McBride Holt, Graham, N. C. 
trod on four feet. Any one wanting a bar- North Carolina. : 7 - a peters ——$—_——__—___—__- 
gain, will do well to communicate with me. Buff Rock Hens and Cockerels—$1 each. Sooner or Later You'll Want Wyandottes, 
He weighs 1,200 pounds; seven years old, | Eges, 15, $1. Lula Fesperman, China Grove, Remember Daniel, at Mocksville, has the 
cg ty gentle; work in any harness. Rea- | North Carolina. best. 
son for selling. People in this section pre- = " = a. Look!—Laying White Wyandotte ets, 
fer to breed to scrubs for $6, rather than $15 Famous Laying White Rocks—Rhinemil- | . 4 ‘a nite a € : mt hoe sete Ge 

fi ees ; SSeak: Mee 2 é ler's strain. Eggs, $2.25 per 15. $4 per 30, | 224, cockerels, each. Prize-taking stock, 
for the best colts ever seen. Will sell on H ‘ < : G J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. C 
good paper. T. G. Pool, Trustee, Virgilina, | He™ry Stansell, Martin, Ga, eee ——— 
Virginia. Barred Rocks for Sale—Trio, $5. Eggs, Wyandottes. Fishel’s Whites, Sites’ Blacks, 
Cae JACKS, 15, $1.50. Express prepaid. C. T. Hamm, | Sanborn’s Buffs. Strains direct. Won nine 
— ee 7 é ‘ = __ | Tobaccoville, N. c. firsts on 23 entries at Winston and Morgan- 

Fine Black Jack for Sale—S. O. Arant, | — —_—_—___——_—. | ton. None better, Select eggs, $2. J. A. 
Milton, Fla. Barred Rocks for Sale—Thompson and Daniel Mocksville, N. C. 

-—————_____—_— eens — | Bradley strains, the _ best. Forest Grove me na 

Poland China Boars—Ready for service. | Poultry Yards, King, N. C. Pure-Bred Poultry — White Wyandottes, 
Big kind. Prices reasonable. J. S. Officer, = ——— Barred Rocks (Thompson strain), Leghorns 
Sparta, Tenn. Barred Plymouth Roe ks—T ‘he Royal Blue (200-egg strain), Orpingtons and Black Mi- 
oo —--- - —_—-_-— | Strain. $1 each. Eggs, $1 a sitting of 15. | norcas; Mammoth Pekin.ducks, Indian Run- 

BERKSHIRES Hg ou wren Reds for same price. | ner ducks. Stock and eggs for sale. Groome 
Mrs Is . Vincent, Capron, Va x tre Io 

Wanted—Few registered Berkshire gilts. {| - - sbi Achebe = — = Sons SG eset tA ae — neers eee 
W. H. Davenport, Deep Run, N. Cc. Some Choice Barred Plymouth Rocks for EGGS. 

coe - Sale—Prize-winning stock, all Georgia fairs. | — =~——— = aa a 

tegistered on Pigs and Hogs—Ex- Reason for selling: expect to concentrate on Fifteen White Leghorn Eggs—$1. Mrs, 
tra breeding. G. C, Ward, Lavonia, Ga. _| Orpingtons. Mrs. L. P. Eberhardt, Elber- | Purdy, Mineral, Va. 

Choice Berkshire Gilts for Sale—At farm- | ton, Ga. Buff Orpington Eggs— TT ea 50. for 15. Estelle 
ers’ prices. Fairview Farm, Booneville, N. C. Bargains—In Barred Plymouth Rock and Reston Batt iam nD —_____~ 

Berkshires—The best of breeding, Ship- | White Orpington chickens; winners Raleigh, Eggs From Heavy-Weight White Cornish, 
ped on approval. Robert MeMurdo, Char- | Greensboro, Asheville, Charlotte, and Nor- | $3, M. E. Kennedy, Temple, Ga. 

| lottesville, Va. | folk, Va. Eggs for Sale. A. J. Cheek, Hen- - - ca ae 
aia ‘ : — | derson, N. C. Orpingtons, and Cornish Indian Game eggs 

Berkshire Pigs—Will exchange for soy | -——————— — re — for sale. A. Perkins, South Hill, Va 
beans or peas. Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, BUCKEYES. Ss ; at S ET 
South Carolina. , ent os “Five Buckeye cockerels, pure blood, $2 tebe oth gra ae ; ‘ar nee Partridge 

: - - : - : ° . Wyandotte eggs. . W. Overton, Burkeville 

Berkshire Pigs—Entitled to registration. each. 20 Indian Runner ducks, Fawn and Virginia. 

Four months old, $6. J. J. Drumwright, W hite, $1 each. W. W. Stuart, Old Fort, | —— ~- = —-— 
Virgilina, Va., Route 4. North Carolina, Runner duck eggs, Brown Le -ghorn hens, 
- st aati - ae _ — a —— > ixie P. ene 

Bred sows and bred gilts, service boars INDIAN GAMES, ry. Ne Pal ale ae Ours marie eo 

and young boars, and sows for sale. D. L. Indian G 3 = 

’ : pelea ndian Games for Sale—Hé 
Poole, Berkshire Farms, Enoree, 8. C. Pico dedetce Shag ene Le Half of my blue 15 Eggs from select Rose Comb Rhoda 
= == J soe a ribbon Games, at $2.50 each, old or young. Island Red $1 Cockerel Cc. B cent 

Registered Berkshires—600-pound boar, | Good Games never been scor for $1.50 Apex, N. <= uae een ier “ Soveres 
$50; bred gilts, $3 fall pigs, $15. Satis- | Eseés from best matings for $2.50; others at | < Be ; pale iatiehantaahapistias pi seteneicadathinciemmiiadaiiel 
faction guaranteed. Write Fox Brothers, | $1 per sitting. Everything guaranteed, or Buff and White Orpingtons and Indian 
Sevierville, Tenn. money back. C. S. Ryan, Winston-Salem, | Runner Duck Eggs for sale. Ed. Bagwell, 

= - - - | N. C., Route 1. Loray, N. © 

‘Berkshires—Some _ fine pigs with pug | ———————_ = = ames = nscale arma aasiadigaiacicadi 
heads from prize-winning stock. Good indi- -_ _____—szLEGHORNS. Ringlet Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs—1 5, 
ee ee ee ee en 12 White Leghorn Hens, one Cock—$1 | $1-25; 30, $2.25. Uraha Poultry Farm, Rich 
guaranteed L. Price, Monroe, N.C. each. C. H. Lentz, Stony Point, N. C. Square, N. C ae 

a, _ DU ROC JERSEYS, Prize-winning Brown Leghorn Cockerels Kellerstrass Crystal White Orpington eggs, 

A Bargain: One registered Duroc sow, | and pullets, $1 each. Ed Starnes, Granite | $2 per mc ae Snowflake Orpington Yards, 
8 months old, $15. =. Norwood, Chapel Falls, N. C Raleigh, N. - ee ae 
Hill, N. © a en eee Pure-Bred Single Comb White Leghorns Farm-raised, bred-to-lay y Silver’ ‘Laced Wy- 

Serene ert breeding, high quali- | for sale. Bellegrade Poultry Farm, Boyd- | andottes. 15 eggs, $1. W. Coleman, 
ty. Moderate prices. C. G. Oakes, Assump- } ton, Virginia. * | Mannboro, Va. Se 
tion, Illinois. Carefully selected Single Comb White Leg- Kellerstrass White Orpington Eee Es—$ 

$8 For three-months-old Duroc-Jersey ; horns. Fowls and eggs. G, C. Lacoste, ; for 15. Halifax Poultry Farm, Littleton, 
pigs, with pedigree. C. Bolick, Norwood, | Warrenton, N. C, North Carolina. 
North Carolina 0 25 Hens, two Roosters—Single Comb White Anconas—Winners at Raleigh. Eggs for 

Pure-Bred Duroc-Jersey pigs, 3 months | Leghorns. First check for $25 gets them. | sale. Bynum Isley, Proprietor, Route 1, 
old, $5 each. Also pure-bred Angora goats, Aw H. Nelson, Dublin, Ga. Burlington, Ne i, 
$5 each. W. H. Vincent, Capron, Va. Day-old White Leghorns chicks, also eggs, __ Single Comb White Leghorns—D. W. 

ESSEX from Ca arolina’ s best equipped egg farm, | Young’s strain. Eggs, 12, $1. L. R. Kids, 
~ Pure-Bred Black jms Fee ee Wee ee ee neces de Mt Mt 
é J usse canis ” a acute aa 2 — ——_——— 
ble, Moncure, y > ae White Le ghorn Cockerela—$1.50 to| Single Comb Black Minorea Eggs—Pure- 
Ee a ee ee eee Pree . =! bbe eT. | bred stock 50 for 15. State Line Itr 
ON __GUINEA HOGS. ss Wrrite quick. River View Farm, Pee Dee, Yard, Gibson, 'N. a See tae ere 

Big Bone Guinea Hogs—The poor man’s} North Carolina. — 7 ; sauna 
hog. The hog for the South. He eats grass |” Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs—Fit- rite Orpington Eggs—$1.50 per sitting 
like a cow. It means less fence, less corn, teen. y oe pope SOTA "oume Renee et pic of 15. Kellerstrass strain, Mrs. J. H. Norse 
— Rai nes A “— for Dalletin, price Fine breeders. Sunny South Poultry Farm, man, 2 res swell, rm. ©. 

st anc P Steve ; t P 5 r 
ide Farm, Mayfield, ia tevens, illow Newton, N. C » Buckeye R Red eggs, $1.50 for 15; White 
—— —  —__—__--___- Raleigh pa first White Leghorn cock, | Leghorn egg $1 for 15. J. P. Ekard, 
; DL 'O:k. C. ee See See _ | and three other prize winners. Young's | Route 3, Hickory, N. C. : 

oO. I. C. Hogs—All ages. Ramsey Bros., | Strain heads my pens. Eggs, two and three Indian Runner Duc E — i e 
Crouse, N. C. i i dollars, Jim Steagall, Oxford, N. C. strain, $3.50, fifty, $6, Pande LM. White 

Registered O. see | gs—. ta reasonable Liles’ Single Comb White Le ghorns—The ten, Punta Gorda, Fla. 
S ’ ri j y Y yr 2 er 
pipes Ei A. Botiok, Hiekory, NC | ee ae Pere iter lence, Eien | «,Piinceas, White Orpington Mame —Pitat pen, 

Registered O. I. C. Pigs for Sale—D. E. | 15, $1.50; 30, $2.50.T. B. Liles, White aBee, $5; second pen, % taemery grees. 
Frye, Hickory, N. C. b's Ee Specialist, Rockingham, N. C Yarbrough, Duke, N. C. 

One Registere dad Oo. I. Cc. Boar for Sale— Single Comb Whit« Le . 2 Eggs for Hatching—Cry ystal White Orping- 

. § , e calcinaaes aaa ceuy 

Three years old. igi $30. Thomas Whis- | strain. Won at Ashboro, first cock, pullet, | tO”. $1.50 per sitting SH 15 eggs. Theo, Rob-« 

nant, 407 Tenth Ave., Charlotte, N | pen; second cockerel, hen; sweepstakes | ©Tson, Williamston, N. ¢ 
POLAND CHINAS, } cock. Indian Runner ducks. Silver Laced White Orpington Eggs—From a $250 pen, 

ina re ag eg ; ae : | Wyandottes. Barred Rocks. Mapleton Farms, | ¢4 rea 15. : ae ioe ueatioe BB Ww 7 

sarge rain Polan¢ nina 1028 anc Sing e | J. A. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. Be re 7 “ as is 

Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for sale. 8. R. | — = = deat | Sere See 2 

ror , 2 > Roe ite Li — © at | Ay ; y - = 
Grigg, Mulberry Grove, il. | ae ROCKS, yuna Leshorns—Winners: ai | Eggs White Wyandottes—Winners of 4 
— ———— —————— | Greensboro, Asheboro, Charlotte. Won 10] Jiphons at Ashboro. $1.50 and $2.50 for 15 
TAMWORTHS., | ribbons at Asheboro, also silver medal for | 1. wr oc sl 5 
1 | best male in show Stock for sale Eggs | oo Kivett, BEBPOEG; N.C 

Imported Tamworth Boar for Sale—216 | >. 2 “ir " $ Ps ie od A i cE ee ee. ee, Pere 
years old. The best blooded strain of Tam- | from best matings, 1.50 to $2.50 for 15. | Single Comb Buff Orpington Eggs—From 

| worths in America today. Kind and gentle. W rite us your wants. tandolph Poultry | first prize winners, $1.50 and $1 for 15 eggs, 
| Sure sire, of large and thrifty pigs. Selling Farm, Asheboro, N. C W. F. Browning, Loray, N. y 
fee Bogie 4 = le Hi a lo MINORCAS, ; Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs for 

North Carolina ret ig ie ‘ ey were Black Minorca Cockers se _for Sale—M R. | hatching from best layers, $1.25 per 15. A, 
AG : : Rudisill, Henry River, N. J. Barbour, Cerro Gordo, N. C 
| } —| ug? me oe 
| bDoGs. ORPINGTONS. | Eggs for Sale—From prize-winning Buff 

Fox Hounds—New list free Stodghill Buff “pi , i ayaa | Orpingtons. Very fine strain. $3 per 15, 
: sd oh . é ’ suff Orpingtons Exclusively — Eggs and } an ae ‘> eT . 

Shelbyville, Ky. stock for sale. Address Mrs. J. D. Davis, | Mrs. Tom Craft, Hartwell, Ga, tes 

Trained Fox Dogs for Sale—E. N. Stephen- Fremont, N. C, | Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Prizee 
son, Yorkville, S.C. High-Class Kellerstrass Crystal White Or- | Winning birds. Eggs, $1 per Afteen. ——_ 

Two Valuable Scotch Collies Cheap—From | Pington cockerels, $5 each. Eggs, $2 sitting. | View Poultry Farm, Boomer, N. C. cea 
imported stock. M. K. Stroud, Herndon, Va 14 G. Ferrell, Kinston, N. C. : } Langshans—Baltimor w i ae Mar- 

Airedale Puppies for Sak gible for Comb Buff Orpingtons of Quality— | tinsburg winne rs. $3 5 Carroll 
registration. Samuel T. Earle Linden | ! 50 per 15. Mating list on request Menefee, fancier, Sperryville, va. 

re salti “o, Mc Fairlea Farm, Pikeville, N, | : a — RE 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md. lirlea arm, Pikevill ms Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs—From 

Collie Pups—‘“‘Southern Sentinel and Sher- | White Orpingtons Exclusively—Egegs, $2 | selected pen of perfect specimens, $1 for 15. 
brook Hebe,” sire and dam. Best strain of | 4nd $3 per 15. Few choice cockerels, 3 and | John Craven, Box 438, Le xington, N. | c. 
Collies in South, Sand Cliff Farm, Eli B. | $5. Splendid stock. C. M. Muse, Carthage, | a 
Manning, Owner, Fayetteville, N. C., R. 6. North Carolina. Barred Rock _Esss of Quality—At_ ens 

-—— = amen prices, Start right. Folder free. Laurel 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS. Buff Orpingtons—The greatest money | Bank Swine & Poultry Farm, Cruso, N. C 
~ - | makers on the farm. Net returns for 1912, | ee ere ——— ——— 

Two Good T ree Dogs—Red | Bone hound | over $3 per hen. Cockerels, 8 and 9 pounds, South Carolina’ s finest strain of Single 
puppies, at $5 per pair, Five fine Fox 4, $1.50 and $2. Eggs, $1.50 per sitting; $5 | Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for $1 per sit- 
hounds at a bargain, W. A. Green, Selma, | per hundred. Mrs. W. D, Dickinson, Burke- { ting of 15. Order now. C. O. Carter, Varn- 
North Carolina. j Ville, Virginia. valle, S. C. 
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a EGGS, Eges for Hatching from Nine Leading REAL ESTATE. Cabbage Plants—75 cents per 1,000. W. 
; white I Leghorn pullets. Eggs for hatch- wae dua aon gar an oe Stig DAR nnn AARRADRRRDLIS Ww. H. Proctor, Morrisville, N. C. 
ing, $1, 15. J. I. Johnson, Mebane, N. C. Gees Buake Tee ene Whe Wena Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. “Olive, Cabbage Plants— Open air-growh and 
~ single Comb Black Orpington eggs, § dottes, Partridge W yandottes, Columbian ab smile | cto f SLu, Yee etc, Subhas he 
per 15. Rhode Island Reds, White Leg- | Wyandottes, $1 ; White and Brown Leg- Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- Wakefield Ci lent anon ig heli, 
horns, $1. L. W. Hart, Norwood, N. C. | horns, $1 per sitting of 15 eggs. We guar- | ville, N. C. meine ht he Ns sheet ee re 
1- - } antee satisfaction. Write us. Murray Stock Augusta Trucker, Fiat Dutch. Now ready. 
te Set White Orpington Eggs from Edenwood | & Poultry farm, Catawba, N Cc eo. Farm for Sale in Strawberry Belt—For | H. E. Simpson, Route 1, Piedmont, S. C. 
0 Farm, Raleigh, N. C., if you want the best | : J coahaeraale partic ulars, Box 82, Chadbourn, N. C. Cabbage Plants—From Wood's I i 
ey for laying. They are premium winners. | DUCKS, : : Bh ode tea cole: o Ae hon eatmtr A 
8. ” For Rent—A good two-horse farm, Good | W akeficld seed. $1.25 per 1,000. Special 
s Rose Comb Brown Leghorns and Barred | Indian Runner Ducks—15 eggs, $1; 30, neighborhood; fine school. A. B. Deans, ; price on large amounts. Am booking orders 
s Plymouth Rock eggs for sale, $1 per sitting, | $1.80; 45 or more, 5c each. W. F. Kelly, | Wilson, N. C. for spring delivery of potato plants. Lead- a 
15. John J. Daniels, Guilford College, N. Cc. | Cleveland, N. C. a Farm of 206 Acres—Finest cotton and to ing varieties. Order early. Don't be too 
1 | ; : ——— ; 205 Acres—Fine - | late. Glendale Farm, RK. A. McNeely, P 

Bellhaven Farm now offers for sale eggs | White Indian Runner Ducks’ (Fishel | bacco land, with buildings. For sale or rent, TAR OWLNCORS he “aes A. McNeely, Prop., 
= from its great and matchless yards of Indian | strain)—Fine specimens. Springfield Farm | Easy terms. W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C. ; 
so = " _ *. ave Wa yp s ¢ Gi —s t riesvi . Ss C, —_ = - ’ 7 ee le 3'!-_Fine 

a Bellhaven Farm, Johnson and innery, Guthriesville, S. ¢ ; Acre, Residence, Seven Rooms for sale— PI ct ge pivor and stocky. Lead- 
fie ptt Ae < — . Am now booking orders for pure white | In town, Trenton, S. C. Practically new. REP Sa MBI re : aaut quick delivery, be- 
jad Best Laying Strain Single Comb White | egg Indian Runner duck eggs for sitting. | (Guernseys sold.) P. B. Day, Trenton, S. C. igi ‘ 1,000. phe “ outhern Railway. Price, 
a, Leghorns—Properly mated. Eggs, 15, $1; |] $1 for 15. E. B. Manning, Fayetteville, N. Cc. | — a = Atte: | a _ In lots of 5,000 and over, 90c 

45, $2.50; 100, $5. Rose Hill Farm, Sea- | Route 6 Forty-Five-Acre Farm for Sale—Three | per 1,000. Special prices to Union agents 
w grove ie ol " j 2 _ . miles north of Mocksville. Pear, peach and | and dealers. Large lots cheaper. We. ie 
of t Ss 5 a ae ens ee Jefferson White Runner Ducks—Greatest | apple orchard on. T. M. Young, Mocksville, | Kivett, High Point, N. C. 

t Single Comb White Orpington Eggs—For | winners in the South. First prize winners, North Carolina, a ae i 

“4 sitting. $1.50 for 15, f.o.b. Clinton. Satis- | Madison Square Garden, Chicago, Cleveland, Sg TE GE ae a | Buy Your Frost- Proof Cabbage Plants 
“4 faction guaranteed. Mrs. I. C. Wright, | Savannah, and Atlanta. Descriptive price Farms for Sale—Fertile and beautiful | from Jno. ©. Wilson & Co., Young's Island, 
rie Clinton, N. c list free, Stock and Eggs. Jefferson Farm, farm lands, AE fronts and timber land on be C. We are ready to make daily ship- 
te HRT GHeGa Coin came toe tonewl Albany, Georgia. the Eastern Shore of Maryland. Samuel P. ments. Cheap express rates. Charleston 

Orpingto ns—Cook’s: strain. cggs for hatch- — Woodcock, Salisbury, Md. Wakefield, Early Jersey Wakefield and Flat 
~~ ing, both White and Buff, $2.50 per 15 eggs. TURKEYS. = ~~ | Dutch, 1,000 to 4,000, at $1 per 1,000; 5,000 

A few Buff pullets for sale. W. S. Vestal, | — - —- — My Free Booklet tells what can be done to 25 000 ” : sare pAb eed 
st. Graham, N. C Mammoth Bronze Turkeys-~ Toms, $4. | in general farming and fruit growing along | 6°, 2% lots, at 80c per 1,000. Guarantee 
st. es ae Woodland Farm, Kerr, N. C. Bite Rides 2s ‘ i ‘ction | S2tisfaction. Full count. 

Ww Aire Thaian, - Gane Seen fOr hatching ‘ slue Ridge and Brushy Mountain section | — . 

— $1.50 for 13 eat alle purpose fowl on SAREE, Bourbon Red Turkeys—Hens, $3; toms, $5. Southern Railway. Thos. J. Bryan, Trap | We want your orders for cabbage plants, 
se Buff Rock ezes, for $1. White Oak Farm, Mrs Jamcs Manning, Norvello, Va. Hill, N.C, a also beet, onion and lettuce plants. Prices: 
Holly Hill, S. C. Fine Pure-Bred Bourbon Red Toms—Five We own in fee 5,000 Acres Bright Tobac- | one to four thousand, @ $1.25 per thousand, 
hess From the Greatest Layin Fowls_ | dollars cach. C. IL. Harrison, Lenoir City co Land—from one to five miles from three nine "Sauna Gee oe @ $1 per sor tae 

OF4 q > Gre 2 4 g 9 pie— | n., itinee 7: ’ wy * ace arke a f ; 5 € id over, @ T5c per 10u- 

Buff Leghorns, Anconas. Write for circu- | Tennessce. co as de gt ae pm ny aut ooo |sand. We guarantee gittetaction. or your 

lar A, and special offer. W. H. Williams, Mammoth 3ronze Turkeys—The right } chaser. The Shelburne-wWiison Co., Burke- | ™gney refunded, and will tie plants in bun- 
7 Durham, N. C. price for good ones. Write, W. H. Jones, | ville, Va ; | dles, Write, telegraph or telephone your 
‘KK. TSmaatinnla Gamh Bike MWincrGE.. cure. | Poute 6, Wiléon, N. C. or mo —— | orders to Young’s Island Plant Co., Young's 

~ Eggs—Single Comb Black Minorca, pure- ae eet — Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers. | Island, S. C. r 
— bred (Northrup Strain). Greatest all-year White Holland Turkeys for Sale—Farm- | pon’t "oer issi Write. describi | — a 
cs layers. $1.50 and $3 per 15. E. E. Marsh, | raised, large, vigor sive, Kone. better. | ccoccese” aaeemek tenes cae Cae ae | CORN 
ne “tarenvilic, No E A Rae acces ac fat Sle ea vigorous birds. None better. | property, naming lowest price. We help ake 
e arshville, Toms, $6; hens, $4. Mrs. M. C. Wheeler, | pyyers Gant er aes ieee ie 
ne . hie > >. buyers locate desirable property free. Genuine Boone County Seed Corn—$2 per 
a ~Eges for Hatching—From Pure-bred White | Church Road, Va, : a : American Investment Association, 91 Palace | bushel. Owen Bros., Bedford City, Va. 

Sing Leg . " ETS 7 ——— —— — — 
- meg 9 ie on va a Witey, Hoste TWO OR MORE BREEDS. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. ____ | -Hasting’s Prolific Seed Corn—Choice ficld 

b : ° « & . 

og, 3, Greensboro, N. C. Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Toms, $3.50; A few farms on the proposed Interurban | Selected. Yield 115 bushels per acre. Bush- 
ns “perils Saas vem barelaed Wile Lee: hens, $2.50. Eggs, 11 for $2. J. R. Royals, { R. R. from Charlotte to Salisbury, on South- | ¢) $2. Ernest Starne Hickory, N. C. 
li- ertile —Fro pure-brec hite Leg- Trinity, N. ©. ‘rm Railway, 1% miles of flag station and z on ‘ > Sale 
n- horn and White Rock birds of famous Amer- | - ———-- 3 t6: 2 saiies! of SAlSHUTS. i Cc tome Nortoll Market Early Corn for Sale—50 
ie ican strains. $3 for 15. Supply limited. F. Single Comb Black Orpingtons, Rhode Isl- leval Wand. Pprigcinaiiv vod claw. Pies $50 cents peck, Palmetto-selected seed corn, 40 

H. Gates, Hoffman, N. C. and Reds, White Leghorns, $5 per trio. | 46° $100 per acre. ” Saliebury Realty and in Virai . Walter H. Wilson, St. Brides, 
as = —--—- a —— L. W. Hart, Norwood, N. C. me 5 ; : a praree 

Eggs for Sale—From best strains Rhode ~Fittecn Me - Gen a RGRaT SIRETS surance Co., Salisbury, N. C. “; Selected: toons "County Seed" Cor and alee 
—— Island Reds and White Orpingtons. Also ifteen Eggs, $1—White Leghorn, Single | —Govo NEALE. LTOoneRS A .o orn ane eee 
rs. excellent cockerels, Prices reasonable. Dan- | Comb Reds, “Fawn and White Runner ducks. Governme nt Farms Free—Ou 112-page | Richardson and Hickory King Xsd. Price, 

iel McKie, Meriwether, S$ e. ; Harvey Wicks, Glen Allen, Va book, “Vacant Government Lands,” de- | $2 per bushel. Samples sent on request. R. 

iel McKie, eriwether, S. C. on sigtdn tala! Sears «| scribes every acre in every county in United | J, Nuckols, Nuckols, Va. 

Notice—Eggs from utility ‘and show birds. “Black Minorcas, White Orpingtons—Win- | States. How secured free. Latest diagrams }| ——————— 

Crystal White Orpingtons, Rhode Island] mers wherever shown, Mating List free. | and tables. All about Free Government Big Two-Eared Heavy White Corn—Field 

Reds, Mottled Anconas. 15, $1.50. Norwood | Lowe’s Poultry Farm, Burlington, N. C. Farms. Official 112-page book. Price, 25¢e, kak ci aaa: $1 os Pure, bres 

cigar dies lates ee —ansasmennsame ; a Sublishinge C > 26 ure¢ eveland cotton seed, grow g 

Poultry Farm, Norwood, N. C._ Wanted—Plymouth Rock hens _ and cock; Rt. Paul ian” ANT Deh GCs 10) deat as | $1 bushel. W. L. Kenne i, femeie — 
re “Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Blue rib- | Rhode Island Reds. Dozen each; two cocks, Biche: Rees — i a centaae coed see : 
ize bon winners. Fertile eggs, $1 for 15, by ex- | Reasonable prices. D. W. Cross, Cross, S. C. Virginia Farms—We have a ‘large number et Oe ee ee x. OTTON. ~ ad 
— press; $1.25 by parcel post. Woodside |~ Wanted to Exchange—Brown Leghorn pul- | 0f nice farms for sale, especially adapted to ‘Lewis Long Staple Cottonseed—One dollar 
ge Poultry Yards, Boomer, N. C. lets for White Wyandottes or Plymouth Saale grass, a cotton, prteetesid etc., ee per bushel. M. Farris, R. F. D. 15, Pine- 
le, pes oti Skass ae _o * J cluding several large river plantations we ville, N. C. 

You Want the Best Winter Layers?—Get | Rocks. Will give bargain. Joe P. Hassell, | Qiitca for stock raising; also some good a ee ee 
oxi our superb Golden Buff Orpingtons. Eggs] Hillsboro, N. C. timber tracts. Splendid grade of land at Pure-Bred Seed of Simpkins’ Prolific Cot- 
ns, ae special mated pens, $3; utility yards, Big Money Makers—White Indian Runner | $12 to $15 per acre. Write for descriptive | tom for sale, by James O. Gardner, Char- 
n= $1.50, Elk-Villa Poultry Yards, Elkin, N. C. | qucks. Eggs for hatching. Barred and] catalog. Jeffreys, Hester & Co., Chase City, | lotte, N. C. 
=" OW hite Indian Runner Duck. E —Breed- | White Rocks. Write quick for prices and | Virginia. ¢ 
dad ing stock direct from best ‘ghten: pens tp as coringes Co. 8 ws UE aes Sas kewl Mobile and O Ohio “Railroad” ~ Lands—For ce cerca: te as ae Bwaa 
TS, menage eee ar P. Gri Orpington eBss. Black Minorcas, White Orpingtons—Fifty general farming, stock raising, corn, sugar | Quarter, N. Cc. 
mes rices reasonable iriffin, Easley, S.C: | gne cockereis for sale cheap. A lot of pul- | cane, vegetables, fruit and nuts. Elevated Long-Staple Cotton—Yielded 1,950 a 
an Single Comb Buff Leghorn eggs for every- lets. Eggs ready to ship. Always winners. | country. Good water. $5 per acre and up. per acre. $1 per bushel D. P "inane 4 
iW, body, $1 and $2 per 15. Cockerels, $2. Won Midnight Poultry Farms Asheboro, N. Cc. Terms, one-fourth cash; liberal terms on | Lykesiand s. ¢c ‘ as i aces 

ris . a ’ ~ Hit : eRe : 5 balance. For illustrate eee Soeeinterir tt 25 Jae ack ee 

five firsts at two shows. Cottage Hom« Purcchred) Paxn abd While undien Run- bs ae La ed_folder and maps, | = ; ————— 
— Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. C., G. 8. Julian, | ner ducks and Single Comb White Leghorns jee ss eee Secretary, Alabama | Keenan and Lewis Long-Staple Cotton 

" “ = : sd a a -velopment C y 9N | — e > * 

Proprie ON 5 - a Large white egg strain, $5 per 100. Circu- pores ae Secunia poy mapeny, Sor Sere | King yeh sso x bushel. A, F. Newton, 

Eggs 2: Comb Orpingtons, White, | lar. Bay View Poultry Farms, Shelltown, : : 4 . _ ‘ - 2 es 
ae Black. Whites, $1.50, $2, $2.56 per 15. Maryland. . Southern Virginia Farms—We have the Pure Lewis Long-Staple Cotton Seed— 
ss, Headed by Prince Albert. Blacks, $5 per = PST »est selection of grain, grass, stock, dairy, yrow these seed and double your obey A $1 
ds, Fe  6tg ’ é Yes ‘ Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old } cotton, fruit, truc I igh ec r » Cars . 
TER RS cede : df and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or-| ana reasonable prices; any size. Also sev- I have a limited ais of Georgia Mon- 
ays Eege—w hite Wvandottes, prize winners | pPingtons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- | eral fine river farms. Modern conveniences, | €¥-Maker cotton seed for sale. $1.25 per 

j (Fishel strain), $2.50 and $1.50 per 15, | ory, N. C. excellent markets; pure water; mild, health- page M. F. Owens, Gum Neck, N. C. 
ae “hite ‘ . Mshe i ; = EA —— Vi - - a . " . ,0ck x 64. 

binge — "Nacht & Waa’ Puede White ‘Runners—$25 drake heads pen. tul Nene food, ph nial né ighbors, _— : ieee 

4 aes ae be as Giant Bronze turkeys. Hens weigh 16, | 8004 fertile soil. See us before you decide Lewis Long-Staple Cotton Seed—Buy from 
on, Ville N.C. | ‘au oe toms, 18%, six months old. Eggs reason- | 28 to a aed location. Get our catalog today | originator and get the best. Now offered 19¢ 
= Eggs for Hatching—From prize-winning | able. Write me. B. Huggins, Morristown, gini gh oes rhe =" Company of Vir- | for'1912 crop. Write for prices. E. P. Lew- 
— Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb, | Tennessee. EE Dee sh SU _— is, Gastonia, N. C. 

’ $2, $3 and $5 per 15. Write for mating 7 ra Ideal Florida Home t Bargain—20 acre 1 

if . , Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, Rose Comb 8 a gain—20 acres. Fifty 3%-bushel bags of pure strain of 

list West Jurha Poultry ¥ : D ra8 , . fied ’ xe 4 ‘fruit grove 21% 4 aes 
== Durham, N Durham Poultry Farm, West | white Wyandottes, Single Comb White Or- oo Pore = = eS a Lewis Long-Staple cotton seed for sale, at 
We ctl nde baer Serres pingtons, Runner (White and Fawn and | ju’ pone eae os Les a ee ; Abe ns, | $3 per bag. Orders will be filled in order 
dg, “Barred Rock Eggs—Ringlet strain. From | White) ducks. Stock and eggs. Ona Waters, | 1arse v beating srove in heave Hearing anail coc 4 J. McKinnon, Jn, Maxton, Nic 

both cockerel and pullet mated pens, $2.50 | Lebanon, | Tenn. pn Phy Pip aS a gl a ee ang f tc FE 
= Der sitting of 166 Toguarantee 6U per. cent - ———— condition. Good land. 4 acres Half-and-Hal ottonseed—$3.50 per bush- 
re Maton: marked’ Rotikae cxclusivaly, CG Ww hite Orpingtons, Wvyandottes and Eggs] finest muck. New 5-room cottage, tenant] el. 48 to 50 per cent lint. High Linter, $2 
try Hill, Thomasville, N, "C. ; ¥- + G- | tor gale. 3 firsts, 3 seconds, 3 thirds, 1 fourth, | house, barn 40x40 feet. Large lake, beauti- | per bushel; 44 to 47 per cent lint; 1,600 
Sg cee ea 1 sweepstakes; best bird in show, winning at | ful trees and flowers. 2% miles Sanford, | pounds cotton per acre. E. L. Lynch, Snow 
ing ~¢ line Strain White Orpingtons, Willoughby | Lenoir and Statesville. D. W. Youwt, Gran- | town of 5,000. Good schools and churches. Hill, . c& 

strain White Wyandottes. Eggs from either, | ite Falls, N. C. Change of business necessitates sale. Price, = a gareay oe z 
ore $2.25 per 15; $4 for 30. Fishel White Ls = . — | $7,500. George G. Herring, Sanford, Fla. Webber Long- Staple “Cotton Seed—At 75 

ner duck eggs. $4 ‘ane 15 Square Deal First Cockerel at Statesville — Hottest cents per bushel; ten-bushel lots, $6.50. One 
ata Poultry Farm, Cet nes a Jee competition in State. White Orpingtons and SEEDS AND PLANTS. year removed from originator. Sells for 18- 
LITO dE Seat ce G White Runners. Eggs, $2.50 per sitting. 20 cents per pound. J. L. Bunch, McColl, 
rd, ’ Hawe foro Hatching=cper. sittings (Single | Express prepaid on-two sittings, T. Ww. | “eo “CABBAGE 1K. “es | South Carolina. : 

Comb White Orpingtons, $2.50; Single Comb | Hunter, Norwood, N. C. : ———=— | saatpan (agadaaniewin Long-Staple, $1 per 
A Thita 3 FQ: » ee _ 7 > ‘ » Pp or 7° I cont a We ’ 

+ :4°4 t hite Le ghorns, $1.50; Barred Rocks, $2; Anconas, Silver Spangled Hamburegs, Frost-Proof ¢ Cabbage Plants, 75e per 1,000. | ,ushel. These seed are carefully selected 
rite baby chicks, 25c, 15¢c, 20c, respectively. aes 2 Acme Plant Co., Yonges Island, S. C. " ae 

Stock for sale. Minnie McCutchen, Bishop. | Rhode Island Reds, Barred Ringlets -and tseanttelicn oysdels ise from cotton grown on our farm. We know 
ead! ville, Ss. ‘ P White Plymouth ee State Fair prize Cabbage Plants—Millions of them. they are pure. Address Mayes Mfg. Co., 

pe lat Bo Cd Winners. §=815 ees, $1.50; 30, $2.50. S. E. |] cents per 1,000. Seashore Farms, Mt. Pleas- | Mayesworth, N. C. 

Prize s-winning Single Comb Rhode Island | Winsto my Younguvitte, N. Cc. ant, S.C pes ‘i Se EN are eS PS 

Red eggs 2, $2.50 and $3 per 15. Ringlet ~ ag Cee ee a ae = % _For Sale—Just a few of _ improved 

Barred Piymouth Rocks $2 and 250 Eges—$t per 15, from pure e-bred Rhode Cabbage mer Lettuce Plants—$1 per thou- | Keenan long staple seed, at $2.50 per bushel, 
Pn “hi Sick toe “°“* | Island Reds, White Leghorns, Anconas (all |] gand. Leading Tarietie aklin Farm f.o.b. Dunbar, S. C. Also prize-winnin s 
ng White Orpingtons, $2.50. Guarantee 8 fer- rh : g Va 8. oO : & 

4 i 3 eee Single Comb). Fawn and White Indian Run- | salisbury, N. C. c. Buff Orpington eggs, at $2 for 13. J. T. 
ob tile eggs, and es express. Buggaboo cde 

Farm, Dimmette, N. g eo ner duck eggs, $1 per 13. Ducks, $1 each. : ; Lee, Dunbar, S. C, 

= Ls : : a Baby chicks, 15 cents each. Seagrove Stock Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants— ae a age é 
en, Stop Rane tk: you rant highest class White | and Poultry Farm, Seagrove, N. C. 75 cents per 1,000. J. M. Huffman, Route 2, I have 1,000 a og of Lewis Long Sta- 
J. Orpington eggs for least money. Stock rais- ; oA : Box 30, Hickory, N. C. | ple cotton sced for sale at 80c per bushel. 
ed from $30 sittings of eggs, from Keller White Runner Ducks and Single Comb ae | I want to buy 100 bushels of Clay peas, and 
— strass a ic az $1 oa Pires White I -| White Leghorns—Eges for hatching and Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties, | 20 bushels of Spanish Peanuts. Claud M. 
; Ss dian R i. aye eae $3 eta i ae N- | day-old stock from blue ribbon winners, at |] 75 cents per thousand, Southeastern Plant | Inman, Yorkville, Ss. 
15, om A Sullivan, “Ware Shoals, S wt a bargain prices. You are loser if you buy be- | Company, Yonges Island, 8. C, Route 1, | i i . a , a ele a ow “bones 
pl MEL il hd a : pee fore secing our catalog. It’s free—ask for | Box 63. | sews . LOng-tapic otton—Seec ous 
om I Won at Raleigh Fair, on White Plym- | it. Ideal Poultry Farm, Drawer C-1, Wind- Good stocky Jersey Wakefield cabbage | oak Gan Sine i. on good land ee 
on out} R es ates - } or sia. : St¢ ) Jersey ane ba © cs } tr c > ) Pe. é tec "4 r€ € n 
reg, first, Pras mune Rte gg Bg Pete ly aa us Ls — 3 = - plants, from improved seed. Sure headers, | sinned at my own gin. Seed, $1 per bushel, 

At Granville Fair, first pen; first trio; first Four Buff Roc k_ and six Partridge Plym- Apa = — Write J. Frazier, Katesville, | Fr, B. Kuykendal, Matthews, N. C., R. 17. 
—_—— : alr, , » Urs > s, $2 $5 apiece. Eggs | Nort Carolina. ‘ 2 
for second hen; second cockerel. Eggs from first | QUth Rock coc kerels, $2 to $6 apiece. ep bef aa 1.000 Bushels selected Keenan and Webber 

pen, $2.50: $1.50 nh mag for hatching, from Buff Rocks, Partridge . s aes eis 7 2 A 
A, en, $2.50; second pen, $1.50. Fishel strain. | 1.003. Black Langshans, Single Comb Rhode Cabbage Plants—All varicties, 75c¢ per | Long-Staple cotton seed. Brings a premium 

id Bowden, ¢ Oxford, N. 328 Teland Reds Silver Laced Wvandottes, $1.50 | thousand; two thousand, $1.40. Large ordcr | of from $25 to $40 per bale over short-sta- 
3uft Get your eggs from the leading poultry | to $3 per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed, Lau- Sate Bat <a Pianmere: <EvaBe 0s Dae, ane yt wer oo ts ~~ Per ates $1.25 
15 yards in North Georgia. Single Comb White | rinlean Poultry Yards, C. McLaurin, Dillon, nterprise, S. | up to 10 bushels; over 10, $1. F. W. Law, 

. and Buff Orpington, $2, $3 and $5 per 15.] 8S. ¢., Route 1. Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, from choice | Darlington, Bila Beute Bais See ene ec 
eed Single Comb Black Minorcas and Rhode : ale .| seed (all varieties) “Wakefields’ a spe- | 2: 
=e se Y c } s AS v Silver | 8¢ a oe). akefields a spe- | Allen, Brabham, and Columbia long-staple 
izes Island Reds, $2, $3 per 15. Stock for sale. Hundreds of ‘Birds for pea i nite, ld " | ciality. $1 per thousand. F. B. Marsh, | cotton seed. Disease free. Big boll ro- 
nt Reference: First National Bank Lavonia Laced, Partridge, and Columbian Wyan- Sauer OMAN G:. “EeGuke:@ aye ae : 2 
) Seaton ibe Bi swsy 2. * 4 dottes: “White and Barred Rocks: Rhode | Marskville, N. C., Route 2. — a oe 2 oe oe ee gg hos 
ee z c whens Island Reds, and Black Langshans; Black Cabbage, Cauliflower, Lettuce Parsley, | ee ee IS ei BS Te Se aa 
fare If It's Eggs for Hatching, I have them. | Minorcas; Anconas; White, Buff and Brown | and Strawberry plants; Asparagus and Rhu- fe. gia pee gated haar elation, A 
roll Pure-bred White Orpington, White Rock, | Leghorns; also Rose Comb Brown Leghorns. | parh roots; Horseradish sets. Ask for price ‘hese ina é # r e ai hee 5 ne t $1.2 

White Wyandotte, Dark Brahma, Fartridge | 36-page catalog free. Write your wants. | jist. Geo. _M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. es septa ean — sp ts 
rom eed Silver Spangled Hamburg, Fawn] Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. —}|per bushel. Route $, Seneca, Cc. en 
ron tunner duck y. eae4 $2.25 ¢ 5: - - rg ‘abba Plants—F rost-proof. All varie- ° i oe Pee ‘ oa 
15. for 30. ‘Seams ee a ar pi A Prize-Winning Cook and - Kellerstrass ties bags Plant a specialty), from select We omer ior sole ae vay bushel, tow. 
’ ae s Li de * | white, Black, and Buff Orpingtons: Noftzger 71 a a tp PS ae cand here, 500 bushels of Webber Staple cotton 

J. B. Thomason, Martin, Ga. . 7 : seed. Weather hardened, $1 per thousand. "he ed fr hich the cott was 

oi - Partridge Plymouth Rocks; Cornish Indian Tdvewor tees s Hr FR , . gt seed. The seec rom which ne ¢ on wa 
ay 8 ; Edgeworth Farm, Marshville, N. C., Route 2. ; 3 nna fr David R. Coke 

White Plymouth Rocks (232-Egg Strain) Games. Eggs. $2, $3 and $5 per 15. Fawn raised was purchased rom avic a oker, 

My breeding pens are daughters and grand- | and White Indian Runner ducks; eggs, $1, Ready Now—Strong, vigorous cabbage and | of Hartsville, S. C., last year, and produced 
c. daughters of 30 hens that averaged 232 eggs | $2 and $3 per 12. All yards headed by | white Bermuda onion plants, at $1 per | this year over a bale per acre of full inch 
gle in one year. Eggs, $3 per 15. Speci re wrize-winning males, at Columbia, Charles- | thousand. Orders booked now for spring de- | and a quarter to inch and three-eighths sta- 
rgle $3 4 I al pen, | 1 . 1 
site so per 15, Indian Runner ducks, the kind | ton, and other shows. Please favor us with | livery of our famous Nancy Hall and Porto ple. The cotton averaged us 17%c per pound. 
ees chat lays in the winter. Eggs, $1.50 per 13. | your orders. Beverlea Plantation, Darling- | Rico sweet potato plants. Bear’s Head Farm, } The ech > Hardware Co., Rockingham, 

». C. Fry, Hickory, N. C., Route 3. ton, S. C. Pine Castle, Fla, North Carolina. 
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| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 

RR . AAALAA 

Long Staple Cottonseea—We have for sale 
a lot of pure Webber Cottonseed. These 
seed were bred last year by Mr. D. R. 
Coker, of Hartsville, S. C., and were kept 
pure this year by careful handling at the 
gin, Webber cotton produces as well as 
any short-staple variety, better than a good 
many kinds; has an extra long staple, and 
matures earlier than any big boll variety. 
We are making a bale per acre on our best 
lands this year, and it has not been a favor- 
able year for cotton with us. Special prices 
in car lots. Write for prices at once. P. H. 
Rogers & Son, Society Hill, S. C. 








Tested and Proven—Mitchell’ s Early Pro- 
lific Yield cotton produces the largest and 
most profitable crop. Absolutely certain. 
Fruits and matures 15 days earlier, and 
longer, with lightning rapidity. Has a rec- 
ord of a bale every 30 days fruiting. 1,640 
pounds of lint per acre. Double limbed and 
bolled; thickly set. Unequaled in double 
cropping and intensive culture. Defies boll- 
weevil, insects, disease, and frost. Responds 
to distance. 
and shedding. 100-pound bag, sealed and 
guaranteed trade brand seed for $5. 
allowed for posting sign showing the mar- 
velous features and characters of this cot- 
ton. Sugar Loaf Cotton Farm, Youngsville, 
North Carolina, 





Spring Grove Cotton Seed for Sale—A very 
early cotton. Matures on all lands. Medium 
large bolls, @ good picker, small seed. Ma- 
tures after grain crops, and has been tested 
at Clemson Agricultural College and made 
@ good record. This cotton originated from 
one stalk of cotton, finger-picked, and has 
been improved; ginned separate, and are 
guaranteed to be pure. This cotton is a very 
heavy yielder. One of its good features is 
that it is not given to storm-wasting. And 
in a country infested with boll-weevils I 
don’t think any cotton its superior. $2.50 
per bushel f.o.b. Cross Hill, S. C. 10 per 
cent discount on large lots. I also have 
Batt’s improved prolific corn from the orig- 
inator, pure, $2.50 per bushel. S. A. Browne, 
Cross Hill, S. Cc. 





c OW PEAS. 


Cow Peas for Sale—Iron, $2.50; Clay, 
$2.25; Whippoorwill, $2.25; Mixed, $2. Span- 
ish peanuts, 6c pound. F. A. Bush, Rich- 
jJand, Ga. 





Cowpe as for Sale—In car lots or le ss. We 
can supply all varieties. Wire us for sam- 
ples and delivered prices. J. C. Roney & 
Co., Memphis, Tenn, 


DEW BERRIES. 

Choice Lucretia Dewberry Plants, $1 per 
100; $7.50 per 1,000. Pumpkin seed, 50c per 
pound. Black walnuts, $1 per _ bushel. 
Freight, postage or express to be added. 
c. S. Powell, Smithfield, N. C. 

LETTUCE, 

Woods Cabbage Lettuce, Woods Big Bos- 
ton Lettuce—Plants, $1 per thousand; five 
thousand or more, 75c per thousand. Will 


exchange for a pigs, ete. Turfflin 
Farms, Salisbury, N. C 


___ POTATOES. 


” Fifty Barrels of Fall Potatoes—Red Bliss, 
at $3. W. E. Nichols, s, Vanceboro, MN, :C; 


“Sound Nancy Hall Seed Sweet Potatoes— 
$1 per bushel. Welch Wilbur, Newberry, S. C. 











Sweet Potato Slips—$2 per 1, 000. All va- 
rieties re ‘ad April ist. A. W. Perry, Yonges 
Island, 5. 


; Potato renee «rom Hall ; and 1 Porto 
Rico Yams. Write for low prices. M. L. 
Fant, | Ww ‘aldo, Fla. 


Swee t Potatoe s—Nancy Hall, Pumpkin 
Yam, Catawba Yam, and Southern Queen. 
Write for prices. Gordon Wilfong, Newton, 
North Carolina, 





15,000,000 Potato Plants—Leading varie- 
ties. Proper seed selection, change of beds, 
and irrigation insures plants of first quality. 
$1.50 per thousand. C. W. Waughtel, Home- 
jand, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Seed a and _ Plants—Early Tri- 
umph, Nancy Hall, Dooly, Porto Rico Yam. 
Bedding instructions. Bushel hamper, $1.25. 
Early Triumph, $1. Order now. A. A. Pig- 
ford, Lumbe rton, Miss. 


Sweet Potato Plants — ‘Nancy 
“Providence,” ‘‘Norton Yam,” and “Sugar 
Yam,” $1.75 per 1,000. Write for prices on 
large quantities, and plant catalog. wm. 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


Seed Sweet 





Hall,” 





Potatoes—Genuine Pumpkin 
Yam and Nancy Hall, $2 per measured 
bushel. March ist delivery. Also leading 
varieties of cabbage plants at $1.25 per 
1,000; 500 for 75 cents. P. D. Fulwood, 
Tifton, Ga. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, , and 
Other varieties. $1.75 per 1,000. Write for 
prices, large quantities. Limited amount 
Sea Island cotton seed for planting. Orders 
now booked for spring delivery. yr Dd, 
Irwin, Fairbanks, Fla 

Sweet Potato Plants—Five million select- 
ed Nancy Hall, Providence, and Porto Rico 
plants for March, April and May delivery. 
$1.75 per 1,000; $15 for 10,000. Ful! count, 
safe arrival, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
W. W. Morris, Fort Green, Fla. 

Purchase Your Sweet Potato. Plants at 
Pine Castle Fla., the birthplace of the famous 
“Nancy Hall.”’ $1.60 per thousand. Special 
price on large quantities. Book your orders 
now to insure prompt delivery. Send no 
money. ___Fred M. Preston, Pine Castle, Fla. 

Second-crop seed potatoes, the ‘best seed 
that grow. Strawberry plants, the best va- 
rieties, Seed corn, prize winners for large 
crops. My plant, seed and poultry catalog, 
with 33 years’ experience, is full of valuable 
information; sent free. John W. Hall, Mar- 
ion Station, Md. 


Sweet Potato Slips—Economy is misdirect- 
ed and life is too short to take chances with 
anything but the best. Order your potato 
slips from me. I grow and bed my own po- 
tatoes. No plants or seed potatoes con- 
tracted. Plants guaranteed true to name 
and quality the best. Reduced prices for 
all orders booked before March 15th. J. R. 
Davis, Bartow, Fla. 








Prevents loss from bad stands | 


Freight | 





SOY BEANS, 


I have a limited quantity of choice 
“hand-whipped” soy bean seed for sale. 
F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 


1,900 Busheis Mammoth Yellow and 100 
bushels Mammoth Brown soy beans, Prices 
on application. W. S. Dudley, Wysocking, 
North Carolina. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Strawberry Plants — Pure-bred, selected. 
Excelsior, Lady Thompson, Klondike, Gandy. 
100, 75 cents; 300, $1.75, postpaid. 1,000, 
Prices on large lots. Catalog, A. A. 

__ Lumberton, Miss. 





$3.50. 
Pigford, 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. 


~ Ornamental Plants, Shrubs and ~ ‘Trees— 
Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 


Amoor River Privet, $3; California, “$2 
per hundred. Nice Plants. Reynolds Nur- 
sery Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees, roses, ornamentals, ete, Easy to sell, 
Big Profits. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 

Tested Grass and Field Seeds—Highest 
quality and germination. Cowpeas and soja 
beans. Also poultry feed, millfeeds, grain, 
hay, ete. Write for price list. Carter Ven- 
able & Co., Desk G, Richmond, Va. 

We Are Headquarters for Superior Seeds— 
Tested and true. Seed potatoes; farm, gar- 
den and flower seeds of the highest quality 
and germination, Also poultry foods and 
supplies. Write for our free Catalog A. and 
prices. Diggs & Beadles (3 stores), The 
Seed Merchants, Richmond, Va. 


PEANU TS. 

Improved ‘Spanish Pe anuts—- -At $1.75 bush- 
el, Chufas, $1 peck, or $3.50 bushel. Order 
now; seed scarce. J. EF. Barwick, Ayden, 
North Carolina. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

"60, 0,000 Amoor River 

nolds, Clemmons, Ne Cy 


Privet—L. A, Rey- 





Mammoth Russian Sunflower 
cents per quart, postpaid. Mrs. 
bert, McCor mick, Ss. C., 4 Route _ i, 


About 500 Bushels Px sas for § Sale—Different 
varieties. Price, $2 per bushel, our station. 
New bags. Isenhower & Co., Conover, N. C. 


Seed — 25 


J. M. Tal- 





~ ‘Thousand Bushels Mammoth Yellow soy 
beans; 1,500 bushels good white corn. Write 
for prices f.o.b. Washington, N. C. TT. H. 
Jennette, Lake Landing, N. C. 


Frost-Proof C Cabbage Plants—All_ varieties, 
$1, 1,000; 5,000, $4.25; 10,000, $7.5 Orders 
booked now for sweet potato bth Tide- 
water Plant _Company, | Franklin, _Virginia. 


Will t 30 bushe 1s Lewis Long- 
Staple cotton seed for 30 bushels Simpkins’ 
Prolific cotton seed; 20 bushels Lewis’ Long- 
Staple seed for Mammoth Yellow soja beans. 
Address, R. C, Belk, Mount Holly, N. C. 


Scuppernong Grape Vines for Sale—First 
prize, Jamestown Exposition. Ripens before 
any other. Stays on vine until frost. Thin 
skin, tender. Good keeper. Often 16 to the 
pound. McC. J. Smith, Seven Springs, N. C. 


50 Pounds Tom Watson Watermelon Seed 
for Sale—Grown on my farm where no other 
watermelons are grown: ounce, 5¢; pound, 
50c. Also new Early Rocky Ford cantaloupe 
seed, at 75c. A. P Troutman, Keyser, N. C. 








Frost-Proof Wakefield and Succe ssion cab- 
bage plants, 75ec per thousand; two thou- 
sand, $1.40; large lots, on application. By 
mail, postpaid, 20c per hundred. Bermuda 
grass roots, dollar pe r sack. Farmers Plant 
Co., Enterprise, s. 





~ Plants — Livingston’ s ‘Beauty’ tomato, 
from extra select seed, $2.50 per 1,000. Pep- 
per plants, March 15th, same price. Cab- 
bage, lettuce, 3ermuda onion, and beet, 
$1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 for $5. Sweet potato 
plants, see ad, these columns. Catalog free. 
wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


Jouannet’s ~ Frost- Proof. Cabbage Plants— 
Have been bought this season by three lead- 
ing agricultural colleges in the South. The 
reason is, because they combine the best of 
seed, careful and experienced cultivation in 
soil and climate that produce strong, healthy 
plants. Varieties: Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Early Spring, Early 
and Late Flat Dutch, All Seasons and Suc- 
cession. The price is reasonable considering 
the quality. 500, 75 cents; $1 per 1,000; 5,000 
and over, 85 cents per 1,000. Beet, lettuce, 
and onion plants from French imported seed 
and well worth the price of $1.25 per 1,000; 
6,000 and over, $1 per 1,000. Jouannet’s Ear- 
ly Giant Argenteuil Asparagus roots, $1 for 
100; $4 per 1,000. Alfred Jouannet, Box 50, 
Mt. Piéasant, S. Cc. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
PLP DD LS DI SSOOO rrp epee 

Cheapest Business College on Earth— 
Bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, teleg- 
raphy, penmanship, drawing, ete. Band 
music free. Write for particulars. Z,. 
Spence, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Registered Poland China Hogs—Customers 
must be satisfied or money refunded. Red 
Ripper peas make more vine and more 
peas than any pea. Will lay in ground all 
winter and come up. M. C. Goolsby, Mon- 
ticello, Ga. 


~ Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
ciaNsts in the Greensboro Commercial 
School, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. 








“Young ~ Men—To learn. “telegraphy in the 
South’s Oldest and Best Telegraph School 
(established 1888). Endorsed by railway 
officials. Railroad wires in school. Big de- 
mand for telegraphers. Course completed in 
4 to 6 months. Positions paying $50 to $65 
a month guaranteed. Rapid promotion, 
Large descriptive catalog sent free. Write 
today. Southern School of Telegraphy, Box 
383-A, Newnan, Ga. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





— <8 


any ground. 





Ride 10 Days Free 


Turn your walking woul iron or wooden beam—into a 


WINNER PLOW TRUCK 


‘ ay We will ship this truck, the best device ever made for holding a 
ow, immediately upon receipt of your order 
We'll pay freight both ways and return your money if you 
don’t think the al work you do is worth the price of the Winner, 
Special Money Saving Introductory Offer. Write today for my free book and special offer. 
single chance to take. You put it absolutely up to a to please you with a Winner plow truck and we can do it. 
ite today. 


LEWIS MFG. CO., Box J, CORTLAND, 


sulky with a 


You try it 10 days, in 
You haven’t a 


N. Y. 











12-Gauge hammerless shotgun; 20-gauge 
hammerless shotgun, for sale cheap. W. A. 
Green, Selma, N. C. 





100 Barrels Best South Ge orgia Syrup for 
Sale—40c gallon, by the barrel, 33 to 34 gal- 
lons. F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 


‘Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L Victor Building, Wash- 
ngton, D. C. 

For Sale—Duroc bred gilts, service boars, 
choice pigs; any age. Also Pekin ducks, 
Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Claude Jenkins, 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 

Cocke’s Prolific, Biggs’ Seven-Ear, and 
Marlboro seed corn. $2 bushel. Also Berk- 
shire pigs. One bred sow. Groome & Sons, 
Greensboro, N. cS. 








~ Ground Bone “for - Poultry—Makes s hens lay, 
chickens grow larger. Fifty and hundred- 
pound bags, 3 cents per pound. The Wake- 
fie ld Co., Friendship, N. C. 


Wholesale at Retail—Little Wonder safety 
razor and five blades, worth one dollar, for 
fifty cents. Send stamps. Extra blades, five 
cents. Grady Safety Razor Co. , Wilson, N. ©. 


~ Furs Wanted—Large | or small lots—Price 
satisfactory or furs returned. No offer fair- 
er. Over 20 years in fur business. Tags 
and prices free. Joseph McClamroch, Mocks- 
ville, N. C 

Pigeons for Sale—Twelve hundred White 
Homers, two hundred Carneaux. Will sell 
in lots of fifty or more. Special prices made 
for large numbers. W. R. Bonsal, Hamlet, 
North Carolina. 











Comb White and Black Minorcas 
and Collie Dogs—Dry Branch Poultry Farm 
has become renowned by the many sales and 
blue ribbons. I am in the business to stay. 
Write your wants. Mrs. John M. Grissom, 
Route 2, Lebanon, 1 Tenn. 


Pansy Plants—12, 300; 50, $1. Fine sorts. 
Live oak seedlings, 5, 50c. Booking orders 
for tomato and pepper plants, 500, $1.50 
postpaid, Black and Buff Orpington, Single 
Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, 15 for $1.25. 
Hugh & Andrew Tait, Brunswick, Ga. 


Truckers, Listen--I have, at Raynham, 
Robeson County, for sale, f.o.b. there, 1,360 
cantaloupe crates at 5 cents, 450 picking 
baskets, at 7 cents; 115 potato barrels at 14 
cents; one Iron Age No. 105 D-S sprayer 
at $60; one Iron Age, No. 1, Fig. 293 es 
planter, at $40; one Iron Age No. 127-I 
potato digger at $60. All good shape. a 
chinery used one season. B. O. Townsend, 
Wilson, N. C. 


Single | 











Great Sale of Dairy and Truck Farm— 
Bargain, Great auction sale of 50 finely- 
bred tuberculin-tested young Jersey cows and 
registered Jersey bull; 9 horses and mules; 
hogs? poultry; auto delivery wagon; milk 
wagon; four 2-horse wagons; 3 gasoline en- 
gines; 2 steam boilers; system of water- 
works; modern equipped dairy machinery 
and numerous other articles. A store build- 
ing on a leading highway, one mile from 
Capitol City. Two leases on a very rich 75- 
acre farm, suitable to truck and having 3 
dwelling houses, plenty of water and all 
needed buildings. The oldest, largest and 
best equipped dairy serving Raleigh, N. C. 
Milk sells from 10 to 12 cents per quart. 
Good road, abundance of good water, health- 
ful location. Property will be offered sep- 
arately, in parcels, and on a whole. Sale 
begins at 10 o’clock a.m. Monday, February 
24th, 1913, on the premises. Terms, cash. 
J. W. Bunn, Attorney. For further infor- 
mation, address, Raleigh Creamery, Raleigh, 
N. Cc. A. 0. Wadford, L. M. Oden. 





NORTH CAROLINA, i 
WAKE COUNTY. 

In the Superior Court, 
W. G. Wrenn, et al, 


before the Clerk. 


vs. 
Henry L. Cordell, 
Haywood Cordell, et als. 
NOTICE. 

The defendant, Henry lL. Cordell, brother 
of Penny C. Williams, deceased, (nee Cor- 
dell), if living, and if dead, his children and 
descendants, his heirs at law, and persons 
interested in his estate; the defendant Hay- 
wood Cordell, brother of Penny C. Williams, 
deceased, (nee Cordell) if living, and if dead, 
his children and descendants, his heirs at 
law and persons interested in his estate, will 
take notice that a Special Proceeding enti- 
tled as above, the same being number 1938, 
has been commenced in the Superior Court 
of Wake County, to sell for partition the real 
estate owned by Penny C. Williams, decees- 
ed, at the time of her death, situate in the 
town of Garner, in St. Mary’s Township, 
Wake County, North Carolina, and more 
fully described in the petition filed in said 
special proceedings. Said defendants will 
further take notice that they are required to 
appear before Millard Mial, Clerk Superior 
Court, Wake County, in Raleigh, N. C., on 
the 15th day of March, A.D., 1913, and an- 
swer or demur to the petition filed in said 
action or the plaintiffs will apply to the 
court for the relief demanded in the petition. 
tion. 

This 1st day of February, 1913. 

MILLARD MIAL, 
Clerk Superior Court, Wake County. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 

Waa : - an 

Italian Bees in Modern Hives—Fine honey 
gatherers. J Yr. Crews, Tar River, LN. c. 

Spanish Milk Goats. 
eges w ae _ Warthen, 

Milk cows and 
chickens. Write 
Apex, N. C. 


Pe ne ile a R unner 


Davidson, Ga. 
Barred Plymouth 
for prices. L. §. 


~ Rock 
Olive, 








SOLD OUT IN A WEEK. 


Please discontinue my ad for ducks. Sold 
out in less than one week after ad appeared. 
L. M. COX. 
Wilson, N. C., February 10, 1913. 








AMERICAN 


ORIGINAL AND 
GENUINE 





American_ Steel 
Fence Posts 
Cheaper than 

Wood and More 

wrable. 
Get Catalog. 


Two Great Books Free 


“Making the Farm Pay”—a simple and 
short treatise on farming, covering the 
Ci every farmer and his boy should 
know—sent free on request. 

“The Making of Steel’—a complete account. simply ott 
clearly presented, with many illustrations, his subject 
never before presented inso concise a manner. Every 
farmer and his boy should read this. Sent free on request. 


FRANK BAACKES, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Sales Agent 
American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago, New York, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Denver; 
U. S. Steel Products Co., San Francisco. 




















S. C. White Leghorns and S. C. 
Rhode Island Reds 


My winnings for 1912 at Raleigh Fair 
and New Bern Fair are, 5 entries, 1 first 
and 3 seconds on Leghorns. Eggs, $1 
and $2 per 15; $5 per hundred, 


J. B. TUCKER, Greenville, N. C. 














SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 

Eggs for hatching, $1 per 15. Free range, 
insuring strong, healthy hatches. Bred to 
lay. Cockerels for sale. A few bushels 
Simpkins Improved cotton seed, at $1 per 
bushel. Cc. L. SIMS, Harrisburg, N. C. 





Cook’s Strain of SINGLE COMB BUFF OR- 
PINGTONS exclusively.—The best egg pro- 
ducers and the earliest’ broilers, A few 
choice cockerels for sale. Orders promptly 
filled for eggs. Mating list free. 

Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 





Two Second and Third Prize RINGLET 

BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK COCKERELS 

shipped on approval. Barred Plymouth Rock 

eggs, $2 per 15. Buckeye Red eggs, $2 per 

15. Indian Runner Duck eggs, $1.25 per 13, 
H. G. WINSTEAD, Elm City, N. C. 





WHITE ORPINGTONS, BLACK ORPING« 
TONS—Prize winners Charlotte Fair. Eggs, 
$2 to $3 per 15. Fertility guaranteed. Fine 
stock reasonable. Fine White Leghorn eggs, 
$1 per 15. Farrington’s Orpington Farm, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MARSH’S WHITE ORPINGTONS 


Norfolk Show, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, pullet; 1, 3 
hen; 2nd cockerel a he -n by Wm. Cook); no 
pen or cock entry. Eggs for Hatching. 

J. I. MARSH, London Bridge, Va. 


My cireular telling all 
Postal Gets It about Anconas and White 
Plymouth Rocks, two best paying breeds, 
and their winnings. Write today. Low prices, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ARTHUR BUNCE, 








Statesboro, Ga, 





Ballard Strain INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 
Fawn and Penciled. $1.25 to $2.50 each, 
Three first prizes. White eggs, for 13. 
Buff and White Orpingtons, Rhode Island 
Reds, egg $1 for 15. 

a 8: SETZER, Hickory, N. C. 


& MONEY MAKERS 


35 varieties. Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeyg 
0. 1. C. Hogs. Fine stock and eggs at low prices 
Big illustrated circular and beautiful picture, 16x2Q@ 
in colors, only 10c. Don't miss it 


JOHN E. HEATWOLE, HARRISONBURG, Vas 


Field-Path and Highway 


By E. E. MILLER. 


This is one of the best things that Mr. 
Miller has ever done. It abounds in 
rich humor and wholesome sentiment. 








A literary gem far surpassing many of 
the so-called ‘‘Six Best Sellers.”’ 


‘‘Well, boys,’”? he announced. “I’ve 
paid Bill Green up. I don’t owe 
him anything now but good will, 
and mighty darned little of that.’ 


Price 55¢e each. With a years sub- 
scription to The Progressive Farmer 


$1.35. 





Saturday, February 22, 1913.1] 





Miss Minerva and William 
Green Hill. 


A SERIAL STORY 
By Francis Boyd Cathoun. 


Copyrighted, 1909, by Reilly-Britton Co.—Publishet 
by permission of Reilly-Britton Co. 











Chapter VIII. 
Tellers of Tales, 


Miss 
usually attempted to 


HE days flew rapidly by. 
Minerva 


train Billy all the morning, and by | 


the mid-day dinner hour she was so 
exhausted that she was glad to let 
‘him play im the front yard during 
the afternoon. 

* Here he was often joined by the 
three children whose acquaintance he 
had made the day after his arrival, 
and the quartette became staunch 
friends and chums. 

All four were sitting in the swing 
one warm day, under the surveillance 
of Billy’s aunt, sewing on the ver- 
anda. 

“Let ’s tell tales,’’ suggested Jim- 
my. 
“All right,’ agreed Frances. 

‘ti tell the first. Once there ’s——— 

“Naw, you ain’t neither,’ inter- 
rupted the little boy. ‘“‘You all time 
talking *bout you going to tell the 
first tale. I ’m going to tell the first 
tale myself. One time they ’s———’’ 

“No, you are not either,’ said Li- 
na positively. ‘‘Frances is a girl and 
she ought to be the first if she wants 
to. Don’t you think so, Billy?”’ 

“Yas, I does,” championed he; ‘“‘go 
on, Frances.”’ 

That little girl, thus encouraged, 
proceeded to tell the first tale: 

“Onee there ’s a man named Mr. 
Elisha, and he had a friend named 
Mr. Elijah, so his mantlepiece fell on 
top of his head and made him per- 
fectly bald; he has n’t got a single 
hair and he has n’t got any money, 
‘cause mama read me ’bout he rented 
his garments, which is clo’es, ’cause 
he didn’t have none at all what be- 
long to him. I s’pec’ he just rented 
him a shirt and a pair o’ breeches and 
wore ’em next to his hide ’thout no 
undershirt at all. He was drea’ful 
poor and had a miser’ble time and 
old mean Mr. Per’dventure took him 
up on a high mountain—and left him, 
so when he come down some bad lit- 
tle children Say, ‘Go ‘long back, bald 
head!’ and they make pock-mocks on 
him. Seems like everybody treat him 
bad, so he cuss ’em, so I never see 
anybody with a bald head ’thout I 
run, ’cause [I don’t want to get cuss- 
ed. So two Teddy bears come out of 
the woods and ate up forty-two hun- 
dred of ’em.’”’ 

“Why, Frances,” reproved Lina, 
“you always get things wrong. If 
don’t believe they ate up that many 
children.”’ 

“Yes, they did too,’ championed 
Jimmy, “ ’cause it ’s in the Bible and 
Miss Cecilia ’splained all ’bout it to 
me, and she’s our Sunday school 
teacher and ’bout the bullyest ’splain- 
er they is. Them Teddy bears ate up 
*bout a million chillens, which is all 
little boys and girls two Teddy bears 
can hold at a time.”’ . 

“T khows a man what ain’t got no 
hair ’t all on his head,’ remarked 
Billy; ‘“‘he’s a conjure-man an’ me an’ 
Wilkes Booth Lincoln been talkin’ to 
him ever sence we ’s born an’ he 
ain’t never cuss us, an’ I ain’t never 
got eat up by no Teddy bears neither. 
Huccome him to be bald? He’s out 
in the fiel? one day a-pickin’ cotton 
when he see a tu’ky buzard an’ he 
talk to her like this: 


***T say tu’key buzzard, I say, 
Who shall I see unexpected 
today?’ 


“If she flop her wings three times 
you goin’ to see yo’ sweetheart, but 
this-here buzzard ain’t flop no wings 
*t all; she jes’ lean over an’ th’ow up 
on his head an’ he been bald ever 
sence; ev’y single hair come out.”’ 

“Did you-all hear "bout that ’Tal- 
ian Dago that works on the section 
Sang eating a buzzard?’’ asked 
Frances. 
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See and ¢ 
Buying a range isn’t am every day transaction. If you would be 
abeototely sure of complete satisfaction—don't buy from printed de- 
Majestic (dealer in nearly every county in 40 
states) compare it point for point with any other range. Only when you have- 
done this:can you buy intelligently, and be sure-of a range that lasts a lifetime—the 


Great Majestic 
Malleable and 
Charcoal Iron 


Outwears Three Ordinary Ranges 


range made of malleable iron and charcoal iron. 
’T RUST LIKE STEEL——matteable iron can’t break. Put 
t with rivets—joints absolutely tight, no heat escapes, no cold air 


enters. Body lined with pure asbestos board, covered with iron grate— 


seriptions—see the 


ONLY 
iron WON 


re It With ALL 


you can see it--insuring a dependable baking heat with 


the fuel required in ordinary ranges 
All Copper Movable Reservoir 


Range 4: < 


harcoal 


Alunioom 


—Other Exclusive Features PS. 


Reservoir in direct contact with fire, heats through copper 
= pocket pressed from one piece—exclusive patented feature. 
> Oven Thermometer—accurate allthe time. All doors-drop down 


and form rigid shelves. Open end 


ash pan—ventilated ash pit 


—ash cup. Best range at.any price. Any Majestic dealercan 
furnish any size or style Majestic Range with or without legs. 


Write for our booklet, 
Majestic 


ufacturing 


Comparison. 
Dept. 39, St. Louis, Mo. 
vitals —_ 


icin 





“Naw,” said Billy. 
him sick?”’ 

“That it did,’’ she answered; “he 
sent for Doctor Sanford and tells him, 
‘Me killa de big bird, me eat-a de big 
bird, de big bird make-a me seek.’ ”’ 

“Them Dagoes ’bout the funniest 
talking folks they is,’’ said Jimmy, 
“but they got to talk that way ‘cause 
it ’s in the Bible. They ’sputed on 
the tower of Babel and the Lord say 
‘Counfound you!’ Miss Cecilia, 
’splained it all to me and she ’s ‘bout 
the dandiest ’splainer they is.” 

“You may tell your tale now, Jim- 
my,” said Lina. 

“T ’m goin to tell ‘bout. William 
Tell ’cause he ’s in the Bible,’’ said 
Jimmy. “Once they ’S @& man 
name’———”’ 

“Wililam Tell is n’t in the Bible,” 
declared Lina. 

“Yes, he is too, 


“Did it make 


9 


contended the lit- 
tle boy. ‘‘Miss Cecilia ’splained it to 
me. You all time setting yourself up 
to know more’n me and Miss Cecilia. 
One time they ’s a man name’ Will- 
liam Tell and he had a little boy 
what’s the cutest kid they is and the 
Devil come ‘long and temp’ him. 
Then the Lord say, ‘William Tell, you 
and Adam and Eve can taste every- 
thing they is in the garden ’cepting 
this one apple tree; you can get all 
the pears and bunnanas and peaches 
and grapes and oranges and plums 
and persimmons and &calybarks and 
fig leaves and ’bout a million other 
kinds of fruit if you want to, but 
don’t you tech a single apple.’ And 
the Devil temp’ him and say’he going 
to put his cap on a pole and every- 
body got to bow down to it for a idol 
and if William Tell don’t bow down 
to it he got to shoot a apple for good 
or evil off ’m his little boy’s head. 
That ’s all the little boy William Tell 
and Adam and Eve got, but he ain’t 
going to fall down and worship no 
gravy image on top a pole, so he put 
a tomahawk in his bosom and he 
tooken his bow and arruh and shot 
the apple plumb th’oo the middle and 
never swinge & hair of his head. And 
Eve nibble off the apple and give 
Adam the core, and Lina all time 
*’sputing *bout Adam and Eve and 
Witham Tell ain’t in the Bible. They 
’re our first parents.” 

‘Now, Billy, you tell a tale and 
then it will be my time,’’ said Lina 
with a saving-the-best-for-the-last 
air. 

“Once they was a ol’ witch,’ said 
Billy, ‘‘what got outer her skin ev’y 
night an’ lef’ it on the an’ 
turnt herself to a great, black 
cat an’ go up the chim’ly an’ go roun’ 
an’ ride folks fer horses, an’ sit on ev- 
*ybody’s chis, an’ such they. breath an’ 
kill ’em an’ then come back to bed. 
An’.can’t nobody ketch ber tell one 
night her husban’ watch her an’ he 
see her jump outer her skin an’ drop 


he’rth 


big, 


it on the he’rth an’ 


‘ly. An’ he got oyter the bed an’ put 
some salt an’ pepper an’ vinegar on 


the skin an’ she come back an’ turnt } 


to a ’oman an’ try to git back in her 
skin an’ she can’t ’cause the salt an’ 
pepper an’ vinegar mos’ burn her up, 


an’ she keep on a-tryin’ an’ she can’t }. 


never snuggle inter her skin ’cause 
it keep on a burnin’ worser ’n ever, 
an’ there she is a ’oman ’thout no 
skin on. So she try to turn back to 
a cat an’ she can’t ‘cause it’s pas’ 
twelve erclock, an’ she jest swivvle 
an’ swivvle tell fine’ly she jest swiv- 
vie all up. An’ that was the las’ of 
the ole witch an’ her husban’ live 
happy ever after. Amen.’ 

“Once upon a time,’’ said Lina, 
“there was a beautiful maiden and 
she was in love, but her wicked old 
parent wants her to marry a rich old 
man threescore and ten years old, 
which is ’most all the old you can get 
unless you are goin to die; and the 
lovely princess said, ‘No, father, you 
may. cut me in the twain but I will 
never marry any but my true love.’ 
So the wicked parent shut up the 
lovely maiden in a high tower many 
miles from the ground, and made her 
live on turnips and she had nothing 
else to eat; so one day when she was 
crying a little fairy flew in at the win- 
dow and asked, ‘Why do you weep, 
fair one?’ And she said, ‘A wicked 
parent hath shut me up and I can’t 
ever see my lover any more.’ So the 
fairy touched her head with her 
wand and told her to hang her hair 
out of the window, and she did and 
it reached the ground, and her lover, 
holding a rope ladder in one hand 
and playing the guitar and singing 
with the other, climbed up by her 
hair and took her down on the ladder 
and his big black horse was standing 
near, all booted and spurred, and 
they rode away and lived happy ever 
after.’’ 

“How he goin’ to clam’ up, Lina,”’ 
asked Billy, ‘“‘with a rope ladder in 
one hand and his guitar in the 
other ?’’ 


“T don’t know,” was the dignified 
answer. “That is the way it is told 
in my fairy-tale book.”’ 





Hard on Father Abraham, 
Dan Cunningham was a town 
a Southern community. By trade he was a 
chimney builder and fireplace-mender. One 
day he was doing a job of repairing for a 
lady of the town It the house- 
cleaning season, and in room two 
elderly Negroes wer wiping off furniture 
and discussing religfous topics at the same 
time. Their voices came thru the open door. 
“Ise a shoutin’ Meth’dist myself, and I 
know Ise saved,”” one of them was saying. 
“When my time comes, Ise goin’ straight to 
de bosom of Father Abraham.” 
“Madam,” said Dan, “I'm thinkin’.” 
“Thinkin’ what?’ said his employer. 
“lm thinking, madam, what Father 
Abraham will be sayin’—walkin’ round 
Heaven with a dead nigger in his bosom!” 
—Saturday Evening Post. 
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fing? 55 BUGGY 
This Weep a zeae 


S years. Sold direct cutting out middlemen’ s profits 
ving you $25.00 to $45.00 om each buggy. 
Retails 


and 6a 
This Fine Model 
Style GL Only $29.50 at $55.00 
. Delivered Price on request. 


Other styles have twin auto and triple auto seats, 
with au ile top. rreys, 
Farm Wagons, Farm Trucks, etc. All at lowest 
wholesale prices—Sent on approval—Guaran= 
teed toplease or your money back, 


: AL HARNESS is the b he 
ae ee est oe pure ieather—a0ld 


ata to 50%, 
FULLY GU. ED. 
Si haeness$5.85 
lett ane tate 
up; work harness, $19.00 up. 
Write today for FREE Cataleg and 
Delivered Prices. 


‘arriage & Harness Oe» 
Station 67-B ¢ East St. Lm 4 itt. 








or Station 67-B 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 





IN EACH TOWN and district to 
ride and exhtbft a sample 191% 
Model ‘*Ranger’’ bicycie 
Our agents 





of us and have 

your bicycle. DO _ ro gece p= 
tires from anyone any ice until you rece! 
catalogues and learp our ui of factory prices and 


remarkable BE A fon . = eae 3 
when yo’ 
YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED when you saoctve 


study our superb models at the wonderful low prices 
can make you, We sell the highest grade bicycles at 
lower prices than any other factory. We are satistied 
with $1 profit above faetory cost. Bieycle Dealers, you 
cam sell our bieyeles under your own name plate af 
double our prices. the day receiv 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES—A limited number taken 
in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out aa 
once, at to $8 each. Deseriptive bargain list sent free, 
TIRES. R-BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, 

J lamps, cyclometers, parts, 
repairs and parts for all bicycles at half usual pricas. 
DO NOT WAIT—but write today for ourLarge Catalogue 
beautifully illustrated and containing a fund of 
interesting+ matter and useful information. _ it only 
costs @ postal to é0. everything, Address. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Sept. Misz7 CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Water in Quantity 


all over your farm—house, field 
or barn—pumped without cost or 
trouble for you by 
an automatic Rife 


RIFE 
RAM 


am. aises 
water 30 foot foreach foot of fall 
=no trouble or pum: expense. 
isfaction guarat’ Booklet, 
estimate, FREE. 
RIFE ENGINE CO., 2430 Trinity Bidg. (1.¥. 





They do'the work of 3 to 6 men—quicker, better, cheaper. 
They put old-time methods ‘‘out of business’? wherever used, be- 
cause they can’t compete with Planet Jr labor-, time-, and money- 
savers. Made light, yet strong and durable by a practical farmer 
and manufacturer with over 40 years’ experience. Every tool guaran- 
teed. 

Planet Jr Horse Hoe and Cultivator is a wonder of scientific 
work, better than any other cultivator. Plows to and from row, hills, furrows, etc. Can 
be eg uip ped with all steel wheel, discs and plow attachment, new this year. 

Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Double 
Hoe, Cultivator and Plow has automatic feed-stopping device, 


jee. 
valuable seeder index and complete set of cultivator attachments, Indestruc- 
tible steel frame. 


FREE! fiustratea catalogue! 


It describes 55 tools for all uses. Write postal for it today. 


S L ALLEN & CO 
Box1108APhila, Pa 





7 
alloway is giving away engine power! You 
one get all you want--1% H. P. to 15 H. P.—forone 
nth, Toei Gall or three months absolutely, free. a ‘. 
sen m: 
the ben try it. if sf faba floes. eo eae it, he just ends itback and I pay the freight charges both ways, eo he isn't out a penny. 


$50 to $300 Saved! } Permanently Guaranteed! I'll cut $50 to $300 off 


s anybody’ 8 prices and put it in your pocket. And 
I'll give you the very best engine on the market today—THE GREAT GALLO- 
WAY—backed by my ironclad guarantee of permanent satisfaction, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Stumps cost you too much money. Pullthemout! Get 

e Hercules. Now is the time. I'm making a very special sacri- 

fice-price offer. Only a few men will get in on this proposition, 

Never such an opportunity before. Same 30-day free trial offer—same 
3-year unqualified guarantee against breakage. Write me! 


we HERCULES 


ee is the only all-steel triple power puller made. 400% stronger 
a> —60% lighter than others. Pulls biggest stump in 5 minutes— 
f= pulls an acre or more of stumps a day—pulls 3 acres of stumps 
without moving machine. Has double safety ratchets—is self 
or stump anchored, built Jow to the ground and is carefully 
turned and polished to make light draft. 


Send in Your Name 


Let me send you my fine book and price. My book 
will please you. Read all the letters and see all the 
photos sent in by Hercules owners. Com- 

ea pare the regular catalog price with the special 

Pew) figure I'll quote you and see how much you 

. save. Address me personall y—a postal will do. 


8. A. FULLER, President 


| HEROULES MFG. CO., 


fae Get My Special 1913 Proposition! Write quick and I'll 


* tell you how you 

may get one of these great engines partly or entirely without cost to you. 

No canvassing—no soliciting. I’ve been four years in working out this amaz- 
ingly generous plan. Write today for full particulars. 


Quick, Now—WRITE! 22° tay big Engine Book and my Special 1313 Proposition pick 
out the engine you want and I’ll Sip it ip it 4-3, away. hig ndx sure. Address “s 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY 
William Galloway Co. 675 %; resident Station, Waterloo, lowa 


We carry a full line of Engines at Chicago, Kansas City, Council! Bluffs, Minneapolis and Winnipeg. 140 


ears, Roebuck and (os am 
Special Vehicle Book is 


AMA VA 


Full of Bargains Like This! 5 mes 


Al 
ZEEE 


3280-21st St., Centerville, lowa 








IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISBH IT 
IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURB IT WILL PAY YOU BE. 
CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 














Over 49,000 of our Wonderful Metal Seat Bugaies 9 


now in use. This is our new 1913 model. Everybody can see g 
the value; purchasers figure their savings from $25:00 to$35.00. f 
No one can ask for greater beauty or comfort. No one 
builds better quality. No matter what kind of a vehicle 

you wart, a buggy, surrey, spring wagon, runabout, or 

farm wagon, you will find it in the Sears-Roebuck 

Special Vehicle Book, in a style that will please 

you, at a price that will save you many dollars. 

Why not investigate? Let us send you this 
book. It is free. You will find in this 
catalog the most complete line of vehicles 
ever assembled. You will find in our 
book a 


Top Buggy for $30.95, Runabout for $24.90, 
Canopy Top Surrey for $52.80, Farm Wagon for 
bd iis $49.60, and Over a Hundred Other Bargains. 


Roebuck a 
and Co., . 
Chicago, Ill. 





Triple Panel Auto Seat Bugg 
Ou save at least $ 252° 


Up to the minute in style and finish. Materials and con- 
struction that make it easy for us to guarantee absolute sat- 
isfaction during the entire life of the buggy. Metal 
Auto Seat, genuine leather upholstering, 

highest type body construction. Triple 
braced shafts, best wheels made, full 
wrought fifth wheel, real long distance 
self oiling axle, new style « 
top. Warehouses in thirteen Ge cities 
throughout the country carry a supply of 
these buggies and we make shipment from 
the city nearest you. This insures prompt 
service and low freight charges. 


You should have our wonderful comparison 

card which we send with this 1913 Catalog. 
No matter where you purchase you will find 
@ this card will save you $25.00. 


Gentlemen:—Please 
send your Special 1913 
@ Vehicle Catalog No. 77P25 
to the undersigned, ‘postpaid. 


Mail the Coupon Now or send us a postal. 
You will find many illustrations of the different 
styles in colors. Every vehicle is described in detail, 
Name es nothing is le {t to your imagination, You are as safe in 
ordering from the Sears-Roebuck Book as if the vehicle 
stood before you. Mz ail us the coupon or just a postal. 
Simply say, ““Send Vehicle Book, No. 77P25 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Ill: 





@ P. 0.___ 





R, F. D. No State 





Street 
P.O. Box________and No 








